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tHAiTKIt 1 
INTRODUCTION 

J. Geography 

'The name Tndia’ comes from that of the river long^ 
Unov/n to the Persians and afterwards to the Chinese as the 
rn limit of another worlrl. The river called 

‘SilK Juf, >Nlliih the Persians made into Hindu, and ih^ 
(Jrceics into Indus. Indians themselves called their country 
Hn::..4.La-vai'sha, and considered it the southern division of 
Janfbudvipa, one of the seven islands making up Uie world. 
I;i Jhis book India will be used in its historical sense and will 
pot* Tiply tlie more restricted dominion that came into exist- 
eru c dll 1947. 

j^Mounlain and sea separate India from the ri’st of the 
^.ol*^d mid impo.se an unmistakable geograiihical unity uii her. 

luMvevt r, nwer meant her isolation, as b}' virtue of 
In; p.'isition in the midst of the Iruliaii Ocean and of her early 
cullin ^d advanccniciit she iias maintained in unbroken coii- 
tinui y. almost from the clawii of history, commercial and cul- 
tin;J relations with her neighbours on either side as far as the 
Ivleili ^rianean in the West and China in the lui^t. Her re- 
la live isolation i> a matter of recent history, a product of 
Prlie h rule. 


1 'oni[»rising nearly 1..? million .square miles in extent with 
viily regional vrirj.ition.s of physical featincs, climate, fauna 
iy^I^tora. indi:i is a roniineni rather than a coimliy. Vet the 
whoK land attained a inanih'st cultural unity verj^ caiiy in its 
hi .lo ^y, and its litrraturo gives dear evidence of an equally 
rally ideal of political unity actuating its thinkers, kaiitilya 
inrUu es the whole of Indii in the CJwkravurdks/u'fra, the 
I rma in of the Emiieror. The north-west of India is the key 
IfVi na [iroper and to much of her instor}'. It is roniiuuons 
<'0 d .Nonth ^\*.til the vast plain of Hindu.-il 
v .)■ ^lanu, exiendih"; to the Narmmla 
.1 apnioadics lead to linlia from die 
l^oin .t • edge of llie Iraaien jiVilr-u 
Ihd’Hii iiaii i.s ihi- S0C‘hcrmn»>sl, the o 
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the Khyber pass commanded by the citac if] of 
Teshawar on the Indian side is perhaps the most important. 
There are others in between, particularly the route by the 
Jiolan pass. More than once in our long history, the iiorth- 
west has for some time formed part of the Western* and ‘ 
Contrnl Asian state system—an unnatural arrangement gene¬ 
rally attended with few good results. The only access from 
the Punjab to the basin of the Ganges is along the narrow 
interval between the northern edge of the Rajputana Gesert 
and the Himalaya. This is a strategic point where the de.ni- 
nies of India were decided in battle at least on five occasions 
in historical times. Delhi stands just south of it. The 
Himalaya which bounds India on Ihe north is a formidable 
crosccnl-shapcd barrier stretching from Kashmir to -sam.^ 
its concave northern side enclosing the Tibetan plateau c \ jie 
south. It i''* pierced at its cxticmitie.s by the Indus ali^j the 
j-iahmaputra, and its perennial snows are as important for 
the hydrograi)hy of India as the two monsoons or seasonal 
from the north-east (Kovember-May) and the \.)iiih- 
west (June-Ociobei). There are no ea.sy roads to India trom 
the n'.-rih-ea. l, and the very heavy rainfall of the regioi.* *jon- 
ifntrat »I in r- ihirr] of the y(ar w:i nwny ih? tr.ic'. j an.l 
prom(»t(.‘ a dense growth of fore.st. ^ 

The peninsula pr*»j)er looks like a vNcdge driven in o die 
Indian ocean—to divide tiie Arabian sea from the B. ly of 
Beng.al, anvl accounts for the bulk of tlir long coast- no of 
In<lio. The plateau of the Dccraii is ge ologically tlie )h|(*^t 
l-'irt of Ir.dia: its sides are formed by the two s of ;h:jts 
V. Licit m(‘(t in the N'lgiris and then stril;c southward' in a 
.single .'vubsidiury massif ending in Cape (\>morin. 

The W(..->tern Ghat ^ form an unbroken lino alon ^ the 
coar-t. generally two to four tlniiisand feet in height, t)Ut lislng 
to ie\en thuu.sand and inoie in the south. 'Ihls mo: mtain 
h ave-, only a o.u row trip of fertile and pit fm'( scjue 
V ” , ,nid lundtT- ea.sy acces.s to the ii lein s from 

‘t li e Pakdiat gap opposite ' 'oimbniore. The 
lowa^t and le^s conlinuc»’i.s. 'I'lv o’at.a'.i 
w< -t to .md suuUi to 
< ' vob rudr tr g; have fuihi^r i 1 el¬ 




and over 
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Sites for fortifications in the past. The coastal plain on' 
the east formed b}" the alluvium of the Godavari and Krishna 
and tlic Carnatic plain watered by the Kuveri are broader and 

driiT than the western coastal strip, ami contain some of the 
most fertile lands in India. There are some good natural 
anchorages on the west coast but few on the east, which is 
mere accessible. The Tiingabliaclrri and the Krishna as well 
a.s the Narmada are excellent examples of natural river fron¬ 
tiers rivalled only by the Sutlej in tJic north. The ricli doab 
of Raichiir enclosed by the Krishna and the Timgabhadi-ii. an 
area of great strategic value, was the scene of many conllicts 
between the powers of the Deccan and South India. The 
WRs always a highway of commerce and colonization, and our 
increasing knowledge of Indian cultural influences in the east¬ 
ern iHnds and in the West, has made this more evident now 
than at the beginning of the twentieth centllr\^ 

India has now a population of over four hundred mill ions. 
But doubthsc th,* numl^crs were much less in the i>asl, and 
the country more wcioilcfi. lie adcs, rivcio, e:;pfclall\' in the 
alluvial plains of the North, have frequently changed llicir 
.. and even the cmiliguration of the coast line has iinde*- 
^ gonr changes in iii^torical times, ramluk in iUntgal, and 
K.Iyal in Tinnevelly. flourishing j)orrs at one time, arc now 
land-locl^ed, and all trace of the port of Rri\'cri])altan.'im lias 
tli'-.ippeaicd into tl'c sea. Tamil legends preserve the meniory 
of :hc -ubMdrnce of some land and a river the sunlh of 
(. [u C omorin. Se.ne are apt to exaggerate the effecD of 
the 1 ■li .i] climale and to trace many trails in her hist ,‘ry, 
pJnli.H!>|)hy 'imj p, enervatifig influence; die rise the 
Man !ha power and of tlie Sikhs, at.d the awakenine oi nv..*dorn 
India to a :,cVi Hu- should nii»derate the stress on climate as a 
f3<'tor in liifjia's hisloiy 

Noiircc* 

'lac jjoliuji is widc.svi^riii ihai Indian^ no iiistorical 

vnN'o uu(;| no t.n.Nic fcM* lii tory. But ’’n f.i* t no country is 
lichi t in :1‘cumeni-s motun r't.s. <uid archiv/ oncncinor.atnu 
” f ' p.iblic and priv ie. of na:^t ' i-o x It i <!,.a:k- 


iibl .*»' ulleij ftrcIjccoi f-’ K': dv'^O' 
tv iilion, t r i r ■ :f -i: [■, . 


v^^i: : iiiVi' lonjirc'cfl i'» ig- 

ihal li.iu n ' .-tl 0 -Mt the 
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But the fact remains that the altitude of an* ieut indi^br 
rers to history was [)eculiar. They were more coni.ernecl 
■with the history of the universe from creation downw^ards, 
with the tales of gods and demons and of supermen even more 
than the affairs of men; they drew no clear Hue between 
fiction and fact, and often mixed them up inextricabl}’ in their 
literary works. Jj\e l^uranas are the nearest approach to 
history in ancient India, but only a small section of them is 
devoted to history proper. I'he long lists of kings they give 
down to the ^fahabharata war, and from that epoch to the 


age of tiKyiiarchs known to history, do not work in with one 
.another and cannot be treated as history. If the Rduiuyaiia 
and isIcihQbhurata a historical foundation, as perhaps 

they have, it has been obscured b}' many layers of imaginarv 


and legendary tales. Even profes.sed biographies like Pv.as 
iliirshachurita and Bilhana’s ViLramdnkadovacharitHy and 
chrunick - like Sandhyakaranandi’s Rdtiiacharita (IVila his¬ 
tory; and Kidhana's Rajatarafij^hil (History of Kashmir) mid 
work< of another type in other languages than !Sansl;rit by 


the court-por-is of the Cholas. Chalukyas, Hoysalas and other 
line.: of rulei>., are more bclit's Iri.'rts than hi.'^iory: but ‘hey 
'lunish often very usidul hints to the hi dorian, and arc ins ah.- 
alii. Mir tnc -ludy of social and economic conditions. Tin* 
habit of !vlati\ <iy InteA* authors and commentators of de - rih- 
’'jg ill'ir own anLOstiy and that of tlu ir ])atron king , ind 
li.u-'Uaiii has led 10 the preservation incidentally of mneh 
valu.d)]'* aii(i e'nuine history. A Ic.nliiiy, example fU thi. ly|ie 
is tlu voluminous waiter Hoinadri, the minister of V.- lava 
of Hevagiri at the close of the thirtienth century A.1-). 
l^uddhist arifl fain biKiks make their own contribution of 
quasi-hi>torit.d matter. 


V.'ith the coming in of th<' Muslims we “.ot an dijundante 
of (hioni'h's aid histories, official and private, ami .some of 
ihctu, Ido; reii’du.i s liisiory waitlen in tin* eaily p.art oT the 
.sfvtr.tionth leuturv. are • tiir.jietcnt works of re.^'cai/h and 
Si'idliesis 'rhe> were writUn mcr^1ly in ler^-ian. and ihn'U'-k 
t'o. thvion^h' f dl sliort la r io»lern rtandards '»f ii li 

vv:,d »n maiiV' n spert . fl iy fntnish llu stvidiuit idenly '.f 
autiirtilic mateiiid ':ii wlfuli he rould liis'rs *< 
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ian zone. There is also an island of Dravidia 
Brahui in Baluchistan. Recent studies of language ha\e 
established the existence of another group of languages, called 


Sl 


Munda or Kolarian, which belong to the !Mon-Khmer familjr 
of language^ ft)und in Tndo-Qhina and are distantly related 
to other groii[)s falling under Aiistro-Asiatic. Ihc speakers of 
the.se languages are now found in the Mahadco hills (Kurku 
tribe), in the Himalayas, and most of all in Chota Nagpur 
(about 3,000,000). They are mostly dark skinned aborigines, 
but thoir wide diffusion shows that they must once have 
occupied a much wider area than now, a conclusion supported 
by the analysis of place-names. The iMiinda languages are 
certainly as old as the Dravidian, probably much older. Some 
hold that the Aryans met and mingled with the IMimdu 
peopi^<i and that the changes in the phonetics and vocabulary 
of the Vedic language can be explained on the basis of Munda 
influence much better than on that of Dravidian. The almost 
total disappearance Munda languages from the X<>rth in 
contrast with the contiuucd i^urvival of Dravidian s[H"erhes m 
the South may also indicate that Munda civilization wa- les.> 


solidly organised than Dravidian. 


Tly; origin and early culture (»f the Dravidian-sj)cakii.g 
peoples are ol'^rure. It is now clear (hat they were not* the 
only prc-Aiyan inhabitants in India, and probably lhc\ were 
nut .strone at an\ lime oiit'^ide the area where w'c no\. find 
th in. d he oldest works now available in Dravidian l.ingti- 
were ol)\ioiisly written long after their contact with 
Aryan cultuie. and afford no clear guidincc to llu pie 
.\ryan elate of Dravidian culUuc. A few analogic.- with (he 
culture of distant lands have often been pointed out by .-.clio- 
l.ars. Caldwell in(hc ted h c.mneclion bctNveeii Susi.in ai d 
1 ira\'idian lanLiua/C' as legards structure Some tmeient 
])];'.ce-nainc^ in the hiuh-lamb- of Tran nnd in Mtipulainiu 
haC- beeji ^hoAM» to r. jdorm (- Dra\ vlian uu* is The I :- 
chin; of .\.da ?.'inor called Ihenv-elve:- Trimn li in ihor 
I'l I ‘t in. riplimi.' and the nam-' ccM.it^dy I " tOjilu, 

,‘ .r. ll liiC ci-nsPuctimi. <.i;:ani/:J d*Mi and riin.il^ o' Ih' 
f t aic'coi - iii'cria. h-ui nu: h in f;.ioen ^ .!h ihov,:: 
c, tpi ] ;Ji ' I ’ li\ CO fiK iot\v ■:'<'!iui(\ ci:;| 
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from these stray facts and others to be mentionei 
ntly. Obviously there was much pioing 1o mid fro bet^ 
ween South India and Western Asia in remote times; but whe¬ 
ther the Dravidian people came to Jijdia from outside or, 
being natives of the country, they sent out colonists abroad, 
cannot be decided. Nor can we be sure if the land or sea- 
route was employed for the intercourse. On the former alter¬ 
native the position of the Brahuis of Baluchistan would indi¬ 
cate the route taken to or from India. In the other case, the 
Brahui language which presents resemblances to Kannada 
and Gondi must be looked upon as the relic of a relatively late 
migration. 


eepi^ 


New elements entered the ranks of Indian peoples in his¬ 
torical times and altered their composition more or less ac¬ 
cording to their number.s. The Greeks, 6al:as anr! Vinua-zas 
including the Kushanas were ihc first to come in after the 
Indo-.\ryari civilization entered u|»f>n its settled cour-.-; then 
came the Huns in somewhat larger numbers at the riosc of the 
Gupta epoch. In so far a: they settled in India the^o intru¬ 
ders were quickly Indlanized and few tangible trav.es remaiin d 
of their original ideiuity; liut it seems probalde th.u the Rajput 
dynasties that came into prfiminince in the sevenlb tMilury 
A-J). and later had a fair measure of Hunni.sh blooft in llicir 
veins, t.’oloiiie.s of foieign merdiants selllcd along the loa^l, 
particularly in South India, fr(»ni the beginning of the t'hrls- 
tian era if not earlier, and the AIu.‘lim romnuinity of the .Mnp- 
lihs of Malabar are the product*^ of unions betwrrn Miiv]im 
mercl»:ints from Araliia niul the winnen of ilw' v< t co.i-.t. 
Tlio Mutlim iiniiiigralioij iiilfi India, beginniiig with the Arab 
inva.^ion of Sind early in the eighth century and ending with the 
csl.iblislimeiit of the .Mughal I'impire in the ,-i.'teintli century, 
war; the J.usl inov'cnant, and in some way.s the most iinpoilant 
among those which produced [leneplible (h.Mnyes in li-' com¬ 
position and culture of the po;.ulation. It inclu«’<*d l’ia>ian 
Muslim.^ akin if* Indo-Aryans, dhirks. Afghan^ urui Mongols 
f.f fi.irrow eyi:.s and yellfuv tint. 1'he fai'-skimped, g khI- 
lookin' . tall f^e!>ian and .Afghan type.. dnmi'i:’,l‘ d aTooin- t’a 
inuoi'rr !iit - Inf fle ir total tnimiM r was iit-.s r vt-ry yrrai. and 
irdeim:,iriaec- and vonv*rMoni of thr inrli. , pom- p oiildicn 
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irl for men and animals, the planting of useful li 
•cinal plants, and this not only in his own dominions 
.‘ighbouiing countries in South India and the nortb- 
y, even as far as the Greek kingdom of Antioch us 
)nd. He had restricted the slaughter of animals for 
pccially during festivals and public gatherings, issued 
for kindness and consideration all round and mutual 
I among religious sects, replaced royal hunts and 
excursions by edifying shows and pious conferences, 
ranged that he should himself be accessible at all hours 
,ent calls. He had instituted quinquennial tours by 
officials for proclaiming Dharma as well as for general 
sion of the administration. He created the cadre of 
imahrimCitroiS in the fourteenth year, a special class of 
IS charged with the duly of inculcating Dharma, redresr^- 
vroiigs and organizing charitable gifts. The two pro- 
itions rokiiing to Kalinga evince the anxiety of the 
?ior to win tin* rtMuulcnie of the newly conquered (ountry 
its tribes and lay down liberal principles ol policy. The 


i that followed, fur vvlu<'h there aio no iiis< riptions, weie, 
v\y supiio-o. markcfi by pious religious foundations, in- 
jiiig the di'^lributioii among ihe 84,000 stupas of tradition 
the relics of the Buddha originally held by eight favoured 
^ ics. In his thirteenth year, and again in the twentieth. 
S ^oka dedicated cave dwellings with poli.-.hed interiors in the 
i'^arfibar hills to the Ajivika monks. In the fifteenth year 1 e 
enlarged the stupa of Kanakamuni, near Kapilav.n'tu, ll^ 
visUed this .ate and the Buddha’s birth-place, Lumbini-van^ 
in the twcnly-fir.st vear and «et up commenuuative [lillai^ om 
‘lit* spots. 'Jo this period also may be assigned the unique 
habhra or Bail at inscription .Hjdrcsscd to the monks and 
mmending to them seven select pa'-'^ages from the sayings 
the Buddha as pre-eminently suited for their inslruetioii 
1 meditation. Tlien was held the Third Buddhist Coui cil 
hied '>ver by ^r<>g>?alipiitia ^issa v.hicli (Xptlh’d from the 
.iml =..hisni:iii». s wlnv aiUT joinin . il for the 


dv(irila.;c? hhh 1. . ' gio\;n wilh A'^nl a s pattt.‘iia:e‘ 

liad vivat.il (onfu.sion i.w many Mais bv tluir 

cou'^hict » h'^ <"(!imrii .•da. ih iitiUijly i th 
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after adding to it the Kathdvatthu 
on the occasion. 


comooseQ 


The northern tradition calls the spiritual guide 
by the name Upagupta of Mathura, son of Gupta, 
fumer of Benares. Like Tissa, the son of Mogga. 
Ceylon tradition, Upagupta is also counted as the fifl 
succession of Vinaya teachers after the Buddha, but 
cession list of patriarchs differs with each school. U 
is said to have converted Asoka, conducted him on 
grimage to holy places and conducted the Third Coun 
composed or edited the Kathdvatthu. Some are inch 
identify Upagupta with Tissa, while others hold that,, 
mon tradition originating in Magadha got different- 
attached to it in different localities. Yet others disc/ 
whole tradition regarding the succession of patriarchsn. 
Three Councils. 


The Council was followed up by the systematic or. 
zation of missionary activity in the different parts )f Ii 
including Suvarnabhumi in Farther India, for tlie sprea- 
Buddhism. The names of some of the missionaries to^.^ 
with thfir relics have been preserved in casket- from 
stup.u of Sanchi. But the most celebrated among ihosi: \ 
w^^k•:d in this cause were the children of Asoka hiin.<elf, 
m >rh Mahendra and the nun Sanghamitra. said to h n e hr 
born of Asokas youthful romance (when he wa^ Viceroy , 7 
Uji:dn ) v. ’ih the lovely maiden Devi of Vidisa (Bhiha). d 
i iV'tiic. and sister were respon.^'ible for the conversion of 
C‘rylon in the reign of Devanampiya Tissa, and the dispatch 
of thei^ niitsion is believed t:j form the subject of a fresco 
paintin?* at Ajanta. Ceylon has remained Buddhist evtv 
;?ince. Another result of the Council was the is.-uu of -d 
edict whi<h wmtedi the officials of government to ei-'o 
n-::ain4 -.• hism in tcvc vSangha within their provinces aiul 
quirto them to unf.ock and cx;ie| schismatic mojd:s where 
'I he last rescrij t of the reii^n IjcioiiL: the twe 

.everiti jiiti t ♦ pty-eighth ; earh after the corona ' • 
ox 1 no vn ns the ^ even '’i!!,* i .di* - All rd tJie 
1 : La-lbi viiui • d the iu.^' in ' dirr in 

' They a jUain ihn* is » 
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edict, however, is a recapitulation of 'the aims of 
Asoka and the measures he had adopted to realize them. 

Asoka’s reign lasted for 36 or 37 years from his corona¬ 
tion. Tradition mentions an elder brother of his, Sumana 
or Susima, a rival to the throne vanquished in a contest. To 
his son Nigrodha the Mahavainsa ascribes the conversion of 
the king to Buddhism. The chief queen of Asoka is named 
Asandhimitra in the Ceylonese accounts, and the princes who 
arc mentioned as viceroys of Taxila and Ujjain in the 
inscriptions were probably her children. Karuvaki was 
another queen who had a son Tivara by name. Tishyarak- 
shita, an attendant of Asandhimitra, became the chief queen 
of Asoka’s later years. By an intrigue she occasioned the 
blinding at Taxila of the emperor’s eldest son and heir Kunfda, 
when he was viceroy of the city. She became jealous of 
Asoka's devotion to the Bodhi tree at Gaya and cast a spell 
on it which cau.'^ed it to wither. On the lowest lintel of the 


eastern gateway of the Sanchi stupa is found carved the pro¬ 
pitiatory procession to the tree which Asoka and Tishyarak- 
shita undertook to avert the mischief of the spell. Tins 
sculpture of the first or second century B.('., which shows thi' 
king descending from his elephant, is the only representation 
of the great monarch so far known: it can hardly be a port«nit. 
The great Sudar^ana lake in Junagadh begun in his grand¬ 
father's lifetime was completed and beautified on his behalf 
by the Vavana king Tushapa. Srinagar in Kashmir and 
Geopatan (Devapattana; in Nepal have traditions ascribing 
their foundation to Asoka, who i.s said to have visited \c\ui\ 
wiih his daughter rharuniati and her Kshaliiya hu.sbaiid 


GevapSla. 

^soka is one of the gr(;ate.st kings of history His cmi- 
neiiro lay in the practical and detailed application to the daily 
administration of a vast empire of the highest princlpl* s of 
religion and morality. He is the unique example nf a supreme^ 
and acilvc humanist on the throne. One war was enough to 
turn lii- mind for ever again-t the use .arm.' and convince 
him that the true onouest vr.s that v\ Love, of DharniH 
(Bhaiinav ijaya). Ho accepted the fi.idiii(mal vi-'^- tint liie 
hi"': stood in tin- ic ition ot a i p-eopk ano aet« •! 

t-p to it in every way He Innkcd i pon lu.'- diitie.s if l)-» i.i 
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he had to discharge for his own well-being, and ex 
:ed his officials as his agents to do likewise. His emphasis 
on mutual goodwill and regard among the different religious 
sects and his patronage and regulation of all of them are note¬ 
worthy. He laid stress on simple social virtues like regard 
for elders and holy men, and kindness to servants and animals. 
He discouraged vain ceremonials and went very far in restrain¬ 
ing the slaughter of animals for food and for sacrifice. He 
believed in gods and wanted his people to strive for heaven. 
But he was undoubtedly a Buddhist, though in his edicts he 
generally coniines himself to the ethical side common to all 
gieat religions without evincing any-concern for specifically 
Buddhist tene'.s like the Four Grand Truths or the Eightfold 
Path. His greatness lay in his early and clear grasj) of the 
true values ol human life and in his strenuous endeavour to 
live up to his realization throughout his reign. He did most 
to raise Buddhism from a local faith to the level of a world- 
religion, and the impetus he gave in this di»‘ection survivrd 
Jiim for manv centuries. 




A few doubtful legends represent Asnka towards the end 
of his reign as wa.sting the resources of the empire in indis¬ 
criminate gifts to monks and monasteries, and his ministers 
as replacing him by his grandson Samprati. sou of Kunala. 
/As a matter of fact we do not know how Asoka's reign ended 
or what follow^ed after it. A l’il>elan tradition affums that he 
died at Taxila. We get different lisi.> of the siicec.-ors of 
A^oka from different sources, and it is impossible to letoncile 
them or construct a continuous history id the empire after 
.■\soka. Very likely the unity of the f-mpiro was lost sfKjn 
after lii.^ death, and the differing lists rcpresi i.t different local 
traditions. Asoka s pacifi?:t policy aful mh* undui‘ favour he 
showed to Buddhi':m which pr< \oked a ni.ihmin re.-ctio*. .i»(‘ 
hrld by some to a l oimt bn ihi«» n'M it. Hal though Asr ka 
abjured war as an instrument of poii.y. there is no evidence 
that he reduced tlie strength f>f the army or that he was 
averse to the emplo}mu nt of forre wb re ii \v,t n‘te.-'-arv' in 
the interests o! socitty anrj st.iie; iu fact, he ‘“'nv-i deiN'it«*lv 
that though it would tJain hi* i to u^e i.):;e *,r pcr.j h purple, 
he \V(»uld ur<( hesil'ite (t» do ^o when tit re w.is no alieriiutive, 
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^ Brahmin reaction under Pushyamitra Sunga came about 
>alf a century later than the death of Asoka, and the empire 
had all but ceased to exist long before that date. There is no 
evidence that Asoka’s policy was particularly directed against 
Brahmins, whom he always mentions with respect and places 
before Sramanas. The loose organization of Indian empires 
and their inherent tendency to fall into separate states when 
the central control of able and powerful monarchs is removed, 
and the dearth of talent among the successors of Asoka, would 
seem to be the real causes of the disappearance of the empire, 
and there were not wanting invaders from the west to take 
advantage of the new situation and add to the confusion. 




The Puranas state that altogether nine Mauryas ruled 
for a period of 137 years, which may be true for Magadha, 
but no list actually corrc.'^pnnds to the>o figures. JJ.iibrjtha, 
ignored by Jaina and Buddhist accounts but mcnlioned in 
th^‘ Purana list, is the only name borne out by cpigrapliy. He 
is known by three inscriptions bestowing on the .X'ivikas caves 
in the .\agai juni hill.^^ unnr Barabai) immediately after Id:. 
abhhheka. Saniprati, the Buddhist tradition about whom 
has been mentioned above, is said by Jains to have been con¬ 
verted to their creed by Suhastin and to have done for it 
neaily everythine, that Asoka did for Buddhism. Patalipuii.i 
is given as the .'^cat of his govei iimeni in some accounis, but 
others with more probability make it Ujjain. A ^on of A^t'ka 
by name Jaloka, is celebrated in Kashmir history as a pro¬ 
pagator of 6aivism and persecutor of the Buddhists; he is '■aid 
rurther to have freed the country from an invasion of the 
^llcrrh'.is, most probably Greek.s. and to have extended his 
dominioas as far as Kanyakiibja or Kanauj, fellisuka is 
paced after Samprati in the Puranas and .Ma.‘nis to haw 
favoured Jainism also; the Satibifa th't hi ink' 

was oppresMyre. Taianaina menlion.s a Virasena a.s ruling in 
f>andhrna; he might have been of the same lint as Subha- 
('.‘^ojdjagasenus) with \\l'oni Anlioclui.s ihi Great 
rtnc'wod an nncrstral friendship in 206 B.(b. gainii.g as a 
lilt Mime war thplnmi- for hi- a’ lnv. d'hi- westtrn line 
•‘•Hist lvi\o con'' lo ai'i cud with il-. (Ireti: coiujiie.^f of the 
under Kutnydeinus an i k-h -ui rtso s wiiidi will be 
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ted in llie next chapter. The eastern line at Pataliputra 
% have held out somewhat longer till about 184 B.C. when 
Brihadratha, the last of the IMauryas was ^uprooted’ by 
Pushyamitra, a Brahmin of the ^unga dynasty. The Chetas 
and Satavahanas who succeeded the Mauryas in Kalinga and 
the Deccan were also Brahmins. There was a Purnavarman 
in Magadha still in the seventh century reputed to be a des¬ 
cendant of Asoka. 




2. South India 

The inscriptions of Asoka at Brahmagiri and Siddhapura 
in ^Mysore and at Yerragudi near Gooty indicate the southern 
marches of the Mauryan empire which extended up to the 
latitude of Madras, po.-sibly a little beyond. The condi¬ 
tions prevailing in the land farther souih arc to be inferred 
from the references to the southern kingdoms in Megasthencj. 
and in the edicts of Asoka as well as from several short 
Brahmi inscriptions in natural caverns with rock-cut beds 
which are particularly numerous in the Madura and Tinne- 
velly districts and in Ceylon. The oldest stratum of Tamil 
literature cannot lay claim to equal antiquity: and, ccnlrary 
to common belief, it contains no evidence of a Mauryan in¬ 
vasion of the Tamil country. There are references in some 
poeni. of the Puxandnuxu, which may Ix^ taken to apply o 
the Mauryas if we neglect the alternative reading Oriyar 
cxjjlained as Vidyadharas and adopt the form Mo iyar: but 
the.se references are wrapped in Puranic myths fri)m which no 
history can be got. The only ]>oet w^ho tvince*- a fiiir knuvv- 
Icdfre of the Nandas and Maurya.s is Manuilanar. He men- 
tioii.s the vast treasure of the Nandas hidden in the Ciunges 
and states that when the Kosar, a Tamil tribe, had a ijunrrel 
with the chieftain of !Mohur, near Madura, a division of the 
Mauryan army with the \ adugar for its van^'uard t ame to 
their aid. Tf this interpretation i^ ci^rrect. llie utmost so can 
say is that the memory of Mauryan interference in the poli¬ 
tics of the indeixmdent .stato.s nf the Tamil country sunlvt d 
till the first ' set mid century A.I)., the dale of Mamulnnar. 
Th»-re is lih' wi t i t lear rc OTence in a l.tirt norm ]))• an * hi r 
t)Oel iKiixitndo^ai 75) to wl ite fu kd lends.its b qlung i:i 
the Sofi and in Pataii ri h in go.d. 
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INIcgasthencs knew that Ceylon was an island more p 
uctive tlian India of gold and large pearls, and famous for 
its breed of large elephants. He says that Heracles had a 
daughter Pandaia to whom he assigned the southernmost 
portion of India; the people in this country lived in 365 
villages which brought by turns their tribute to the royal 
treasury every day of the year. Tlii.s curious mixture of fact 


and fable is the first datable account of the Pandyan kingdom. 
The daily tribute that Megasthenes speaks of finds an echo in 
the relatively late work Silappadikdram which states that 
households of shepherds in the city of iMadura had to supply 
ghee to the palace by turns. 


The second and thirteenth Rock Edicts of A.soka recount 
among the lands outside his empire but on friendly terms 
with him the Chola, Pandya, Satiyaputa, Keralaputa and 
Tambapanni. -In all of them Asoka arranged for medictil 
attention to men and animals, and for the importation and 
planting of medicinal herbs and roots, besides ^-ending missio¬ 
naries for the preaching of Dharma among their pe<'plc-- thus 
proclaiming his keen interest in the physical and spiritual w.lU 
being of his neighbouring states. This gives an indication of 
the level of culture attained by these lands and of their pro¬ 
gress in the arts of life. They were fairly well-ordered states 
with a settled polity. The three Tamil kingdoms of 
immemorial tradition, Chola, Pandya and Chcra {KoralAt)!-as 
well as Ceylon (Tambapanni) are there, and in addition Sati¬ 
yaputa the identification of which i.s unccrtaiii. The suffix 
shows that it is a tribal name and the best view .seems 
he that it refer- to the Kosar, a tribe famed in Sangain 
literature for their steadfast devotion to the [Tli^hlid word 
(Sat^'a), Koiigu (Salem am* Coimljatore) was their oriuinni 
home and they undertook ■ amoaigns of conquest at ch'ficif nt 
times agaimst Tulu-nad on the west coast and against some of 
the mir.iar chieftatJV' in the .south. The iinpression of a devi- 
loj'ied cullntaj mtUcii is confirmed by other facts. Kautilya 
riotes that tlu pearl-Oshrry re ih Gulf of M.r.ui o- rPfo.dya- 
kavata) wa- noted tc*i ti e duality of the lu'arh if ''ntto t(fl, 
^'nti that Madhina, die capital cf the fandya^. l-ut its name 
some of the finest cotton fabrics of all l^dir. 
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he short Brahmi inscriptions in natural caverns 
assigned from their style of writing to tlie* third century 
B.C. They are either brief donative records or simply tJie 
names of monks who once occupied the rock-cut beds or 
caverns. They have been taken to be exclusively Buddhist 
in origin for two reasons. They resemble closely similar re¬ 
cords of the same age in Ceylon which, we know, definitely 
went over to Buddhism. The name of Ka/ugumalai (Vulture 
hill) where some of these caverns are found is an exact render¬ 
ing of Gridhrakuta, intimately connected with the Buddha's 
life. But new caverns are still being discovered and no final 
theory of their origin can yet be formulated. Tradition is 
strong that Jainism came into South India about the same 
time as Budrlhism if not earlier. The language of these 
in.sci iptions i- Tamil still in its formative stages, yu being 
written for instance as ya followed by u. Their contents are 
still obscure in several instances. But mention is made of a 
householder {kupanbika) of Ceylon (Ila) as a donor and of 
nu rchants also in a like capacity. 


y political anti Social Organization 

Kautilya's Artkasa^fra, Megasthones and IhcTn.scriptions 
of .\^nka, when taken together and correctl> interpreted fur¬ 
nish the means of describing the complete polity existing at 
the (ime, and its social system with .some view of literature 
and religion. In spite of doubts cast on the aiithtnticity of 
the Arlfuj.'iusn'd, and the opinions of individual critics on its 
real date ranging from 300 B.C. to A.D. 300. the l.Mlar.ce of 
opinion h clearly in favour of the bulk of the book being ac- 
rc'pocd as a genuine picture of the conditions prevailing in the 
Afaujyan epoch. 

'Jhe kingdom of Magadha wliiih C'handragujita look over 
from the Nandas was extcn.sive and woll-urganized and pro¬ 
tected by a numerous and powerful army. The (‘xiension of 
the empire iinrlcr him involvt d nr) radical changes in the 
machinery of g'-A-crninent, though tloubthss its efficieri y wa.s 
increa^4 (i 1)\ the i njmovemerjli, effected by him and li'.- fdian- 
M ll'M* Kaiilil; a. Their ivjlif y was one id hostility to nun 
nvi larf.hi' a’ talC '. which he vcver. <.'m to linvi' .airvn.’cd It. 
Manv rrpuld<:in ilan.s {Supt^bu..} arc panncl in the 
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sasira, and IMegasthenes mentions them. In the AsolJ 
"criptions also we hear of peoples like Yonas, Kambhojas, 
Ratthikas, Petenikas, Nabhapamktis, Paradas, Bhojas, and so / 
on. Most of the clans succeeded in retaining their individuality' 
within the empire, and continued their own way after its fall. 

(^\n the age of the Mauryas India was in active contact 
with Western Asia and the IVIeditcrranean world, which were 
experitneing a great economic and political revolution due \o 
the forces liberated by Alexander's astoni.^hing career. The 
lise of large states under absolute monarchy, the transition 
from a rural to a money economy, and the increase in the 
volume of international trade, were its main features. Diplo¬ 
matic missions and g;owing travel multiplied opportunities of 
contacts and exchanges among the different nations. Kautilya - 
.says that in writing the Arthasastra he was guided noi only 
by the ancient lore of India on the subjects h^ handled, but 
by the contemporary practice of slates, which ()b\ iou ;ly includ¬ 
ed the Hellenistic stales also, whose organization, let i! be 
noted, was based very largely on earlier Persian pracliie. 
I'here is good reason to believe that in the set-up of the imjx- 
rial palace and court, in the organization ol administraliou. 
and in the realm of art and architecture, India uwed much .0 
the ii)£piration of these external contacts and evinced a great 
capacity for suitably adapting to her own wi!ir 7 ^ useful ideas 
and institutions that had come up el'-Twhere. The preamble 
of A/;oka’s inscription.s—‘King Devanamp"iya Priyadarsin 
."■peaks thus’, and the practice of engraving them on I'-rks un- 
<loul>tedly recall the usages of the Arhacmcnid *'mpo.ov>; i f 
IVrsia. The ceremonial washing of the king’s hair which was 
roade the occasion of a splendid festival wlien the courtier.s 
offered rich presents to the king reminds one forcibly nT (he 
corresjKmding Persian erremony de.scril)ed by IlcriwiotU'. 


^ Thi* general thr'oiy of Ancient Indian Pi»lity \> i.- that the 
hlng w'as onlv the guardhin of the law and not it'’ maker, and. 

his ord rs should conform to e-tablisht'd principles <.f 
dharina and .st»cinl usi :• K.iutllv.i aluio-t unic|iio.- only 
one later v/riter is kno'/.n to hdlow him in thi: respect, in 
^ 'althig royal powei and clainrug for ihe king ^ cihc t the 
liighest validity in its own naxure. an idea lu mivhi have got 
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what obtained in tiie contemporary Hellenistic mo' 
k*s of Egypt and-^ 3 a*ia. The Arihasastra contemplates an 
elaborate bureaucracy with a full complement of departments 
and a carefully graded hierarchy of officials, urban and rural, 
with well-defined duties. The amount of statistical informa¬ 
tion they were expected to gather and maintain up-to-da^e and 
the extent of regulation and control they had to maintain over 


almost all departments of social and economic life are indeed 
amazing. It has been thought that this feature of imperial 
organization also owes much to western Hellenistic and Per¬ 
sian influence. The control of the government over distant 
provinces was far more steady and stringent under the 
Mauryas than at any other period before the advent of British 
r^le in India./ 

^ v\The king led a strenuous life. Diligence in the affairs 
concerning the welfare of the people was his tirst duty. 
Kautilya lays down a sort of model time-table for his daily 
routiiu?. but wisely leaves it to him to vary it according to his 
cajjacily and requirements. Asoka, we know, was very active 


and always accessible, ^'here is no reason to think that hi', 
predecessors were differentJ Megasthenes' observations on the 
precautions taken for ensuring the safety of the king are borne 
out hy the Arthasastra. / All personal services to the king were 
[jerformed by women, and there was a bodyguard of armed 
women. The risks of food poisoning and intrigues in the 
harem were carefully guarded against. On the occasions when 
tJie king issued from the pala<^e he was either carried in a 
golden palanquin or mounted on an elephant with gorgeous 
tr:i|)ping.s. Ho wore fine nnislins embroidered with gold and 
purMle. His route wa^ guarded by armed soldiers. Prince.s 
were trained can fully, and, when they came of age, were 
employed as viceroys or in other posts.*’ 


The palace itself wa.s a walled building with hidden pass- 
jiprs, hollow pillars, collapsibh.* floors and other contrivances, 
and witii the womtm's ap:jrtmt nt^^. gardens and taj:!:." in tin* 
reur. Greek v/riter^ not* <1 that its splendour c.scellcd tl at of 
IVrsiau i;ri*aces of Sina and Fkbatann. i;x(a\ation has 
shown That th ■ audit ru t h,d’ of the on^-cror wa^ biiili on i 
t*er.'nepolucu desii/n. Idle ctpitni Kiisiniai>iiia or I'.ataiip.’tra" 


V 
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^reat city stretching along the northern bank of the 
^ for a distance of nine miles with a depth of rather less 
than two miles. Its site is now occupied by Patna, Bankipore, 
and a number of villages near about. The river Son has 
changed its course, and modern Patna is not so well protected 


Sl 


by the Ganges and the Son as the Mauryan capital was. 
The city was defended in addition by a massive timber pali- 
sade, relics of which have been found in excavations in differ¬ 
ent places. It had sixty-four gates and five hundred and 
seventy towers, besides beiug^surrounded by a deep rhoat fill¬ 
ed with water from the Son. 


'lylinisters were of two grades—who formed the 
cabinet and amatxa^. The Council {pansha'd) of mantris is 
mentjoned in the Asoka inscription^ and was often consulted 
by the monarch. According to Kautilya the king should con¬ 
sult absent nuiii/ris by letter ott important questions, and be 
guided by the majority opinion. • 


I'owilS were mimeroii.'^ and ther^ were fortresses in str iu- 
gic po.-itions and on the frontiers, but the village witli il^ defi¬ 
nite boundaries and its hall and assembly, its 
aiid ^rdmavriddhas and hs ituk'peiulent intornd tvoiiomy 
w<is the main feature of the country. For general administra¬ 
tion villages were grouped together in progressively widening 
ari IS in charge of officers of corresponding grade, ^opas and 
sthdfiikas. Towns and cities were divided up into convenierd. 
ch:ug(:> held under a town-ruperintendent Xd^ayaka. Pre¬ 
cautions against lire and simple rules of sanitation were 
enforced everywhere. The gover inient of the capital was 
c^drusted to a. I' -wn C'ouncil which functioned tluoiigh .six 
committees or boards ckali'/ij :es])C('tively with (1) indus- 

trial arts, (2) the eiPert;"inim- i of foreigners. t-G egi.s- 
tration of l;irtb. and do iths, ( H trade and cnnimcicc including 
'height' and measures. {^} supervision and .-sdc of manu- 
^t^cturid arti lcs and ( '? colkcUon .>f tithes At ibe 

heae <1 l!ie ' 1 ^*^ rpul . av 5 -:> . A.hc^ ■Suj\Lii ■■iOLLu . 

the MiidTu I of tJie l.dcrior and Cfa»>ellcr nt the Faei^quor 
v.ho t^vnnia ided the -.^vicr:: fn p;vxv dtnibtU-ss tlie 

.- jrrn* •o’ t\. j inst' iplion-. ^oi tin* sui '-r 

and rol (d V dctRils. ('uhivabU ifoid v a-’ 
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ojft^ estates owned by individuals, while pastmes and fore:t 
lands were held in common. There was an extensive royal 
domain. Over all other land the king had a right of eminent 
domain, which in the Arthasa^tra is stretched to the extent of 
making agriculture and forestry a vast state-regulated enter¬ 
prise involving storage of produce and extensive market* 
o[)erations by government. This gave the impression to Greek 
observers that ail land was owned by the king as in Eg\T3t. ^ 

^'(Besides revenue from land there were tolls, fines, and 
fees for licenses for various trades and occupations including 
prostitution, sale of liquor, and running a gambling house. 
An important minister was the Sanfiidhdtd or Minister of 
Works in charge of the construction and maintenance of store¬ 
houses. treasuries, prisons, armouries, warehouses and the like, 
besides the maintenance of rain gauge^~The accounts brancli 
of tlie government had an elaborate organization, and the 
financial year ran from Ashaciha to A5hadha,(July-August). 
The .l;7/wsdfjrra describeaTover thirty departments eacli under 
a superintendent (adhyaks/ia). Government did not shrink 
from undertaking much social welfare work like finding 
employment for the unemployed, care of widow's, destitutes 
and orphan.s, regulation of wages and prices, and control of 
peripatetic parties of musicians, dancers and acrobats. A^oka 
widened the scope of the state’s work in the promotion of 
social morality, and created new^ classes of officials like 
dharmomahdmdtraSy sirl-adhyaksha-mahdmdtras and anta- 
mahdmntras. Their duties are not always clearly set forth, 
but the names give a rough indication; the Iasi class doubtless 
had to look after the well-beitj^ of wild semi-civilized tribes 
cai the border.^ of the empire. ‘ 




The empire wa>. divided into a number of provinces under 
•■•overnors or prir.ces acting as viceroys. The Aso!::i iiis«:-iip- 
tioiis mention some iiupo'tant headciMurters of provinces, viz. 
Kaui^ilmbi, TTjjayini (Tijain), Taksha^ila. Suvarnagiri 
(t)zunnagiri near i'erragudi) with Isila (Siddliapiua) as a 
'^abonlinaic f.iviHon and Tosali (Dhauli) and ximapH (near 
Jatigirli) in Kalinea. lucre might ^M\e been enher^. 
KnjiV ii i-, ihe name .ipplied hi the edit is le one of the highe^it 
* orovincial oflicial'^. kach of ih'm >iit sw-ay v»vci 
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liunclrc'd thousands of men’ and ‘either rewards or 
punishments were left to their discretion.' Asoka exhorts 
them to behave to the people like an intelligent nurse to 
the child in her charge. The Rajvk'as had power of life aiul 
death, and in ordei that wrong orders might be revised fori 
sufficient cause and that the condemned prisoner might pre¬ 
pare himself for tlic end. iLro§pite of throe days was to be 
granted in all cases of capital puni.shnient. The RJjiUas 
were kept in constant touch with the king by his personal 
agents (pioiA^nis), who knew his mind and were constantly 
on the move. ) 




(There were two classes of courts besides village tribunals ■' 
where petty disputes were settled by the headman and Uie 
elders. There were the dharmaslhiya courts presided over ‘ 
by three aided by three learned Brahmins which 

dealt with all civil disputes under the traditional head? of 
law, which are expounded by Kautilya under the heads of 
marriage and dowry including divorce {moksha) \ inheritanre; 
houses, house site.*^, disputes regarding boundaries hid 
water-rights, and trespass; debt, deposits; s<^*rfs (d(isas)\ 
labour and contracts; sale; abuses, violence and n<<ault; 
gaming; and miscellanea. The procedure in these courts con 
formed to rule.s regarding plea, counter-plea and rejoinder. 

There was a regular system of appeals right up to the king’s 
court. Punishments included fines commutable for forced 
labour, whipping, mutilation, and death with or without 
torture. The other class of courts was known as kanlaka- 
iiodhana (rcrmwal of thorns); they were h.eld by thno 
pf'adcshiris or amatyas and were assisted by an army of .spies 
and agents provocJhurs. rr.Kedure in them was rather sinn- 
and torture for extorting confessions was not unkiM)vvn. 

They tried all political <»rfen((‘.s, and cases of mi-condnet on 
1^^*^ part of <>ffirials. Somtlinics difficult cases of theft. 
t^Hirder, burglary and forcible entry, poisoning and so on, were 
‘cferred to ihun. Contumfljous viola!I-ii of (xedc rules, 
^^‘"‘'binations to in.hience prices, l»ycott ami other .uts of 
cniplox(‘f'h:. UJ'i’ of haudulent weights ami meu-uie^ also e.'Ohi 
'‘dhin ih./ir competence. 7'hoy were uf tiie fnturo of sp.-u’al 
specially inuoduced by Ka.. dya h» to.eet the requin - 
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of rapidly changing political and social conditions 
n empire. Not much is heard of them in subsequent 
epochs. ') 


. There was a large standing army adequate for all the 
needs of the empire, internal and external. Pliny, doubtless 
basing himself on Megasthenes, puts the strength of Chandra- 
gupta’s forces at 600,000 infantr^q 30,000 cavalry, and 9,000 
elephants. He says nothing of chariots, which are said to have 
been 2,000 in number by Diodorus and Curtius, and 8,000 by 
Plutarch. The Arthasdstra mentions different types of 
chariots including one for assaulting fortresses. There were 
separate adhyakshas for each arm of the army, and they were 
assisted by Boards. * Megasthenes mentions two other Boards 
in addition—one for the admiralty, ndvadkyaksfm of Kautilya, 
and the other for transport and commissariat providing among 
other tilings servants to beat the drums and groom the horses, 
and mechanics to tend the machines. Great attention was 
paid to the maintenance of elephant forests inagavana). 
Among infantry, Kautilya distinguishes different groups— 
hereditary troo[)s, Kshatriyas whom Megasthenes place.s next 
to the cultivating da.sses in numbers and importance; hired 
troops; troops maintained by guilds {srrni) and available to 
the state at need; and forest tribes who joined the army in 
times of war. The art of fortification was wtH understood, 
and in the capture of forts by assault mining, counier-miriing 
and flooding mines were employed. The equij^menr of the 
army included fixed and mobile engines such as ‘hundted- 
slayers' (sataghnl). An elephant carried three irchers besides 
the driver. Smaller chariots were drawn by two horses, while 
the I)igger ones had four and carried si.v men each as its full 
complement. F.ach hor.seman carried two lances and a buckler. 
Broadswfirds, javelins, bows and arrows were the arms of the 
infantry. Accoiding to the Artluj^iisLra they were orgiiiized 
in squads of ten m/n. ^ompanie^ of hundred, and battalions 
of a thousand ea^ h. Men. elephant- ahcl hoiies were pro¬ 
le'ted by d( fiMi5ivr armour. There was a v\cll-t quipped 
iiMibiilaiicr .service in il.c rear g surgeons with Instiai- 

ineius and utlu'- cquip>nent rcarly to atlend \o casualties in 
the course of u battle, 'j l.erc vere also nursro v itit a ready 
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ly 01 food and drinks. The ethics of fighting was 
as the Greeks who fought against Porus at Jhelarn saw. 

/C'handragupta and Quinakya must be held to have faced 
the risk of organizing the imperial administration with 
courage and initiative. It has not been possible to do more 
than sketch the barest outline of the results of their work. 
The king was the pivot of the entire system, and the welfare 
of the subject was the primary aim of the state. Kautilya 
lays it down: ‘The happiness of his subjects is the happiness 
of tlie king; the g-ood of the subjects, his good. What pleases 
him is not good foi* the king, but what pleases his subjects is.' 
The ArthaMstra, however, contains several sections advocating 
devious and immoral methods for the advancement of the 
interests of the .state as against its opiionents, internal and 
external; but methods described for the sake of the logical 
c(>nipleieness of the exposition of a point of view {artha) were 
not meant to be and in fact were seldom practised by monarchs 
who could not ignore the precepts of morality and religion. 
Kven for his theoretical exposition Kautilya was reproved liy. 
Bana; but Kamandalia and Dandin held him in high reverence. ' 

4. ConJitions—Industry and Trade 

(Jldie unification of India under the Nandas and Mauryas 
into a closely knit empire and the opening up of tlie western 
trade routes by Alex^inder led naturally t») a great e.^pausioa . 
in* the industry and commerce of India, internal and exter¬ 
nal. j The (hcek writers and Kautilya give full detail.s of the 
advanced material chilization of the IntHans in this periud. 
who eommanded an ample supply nut only of the nccess:iric.s uf 
life but of its luxuries in varimis form.s. Active intercourse 
for commerce and business knit together all parl.s nf India, 
and India with the rest of the civilized world. The ex'ent oi 
technical knowledge o\ the various industries and art.s eshibit- 
^ d by Kautilya s great 'sork has been one of the main gonliid.M 
on which .v)tne critics suppose, not very logically, that the 
^vork must Ixilong if a period much later than the ace of the 
^fauiyas. ) 

i 'I'hr' ya.stn< ss of India's agricultural and min( »al lesoun..** 
tind lhe extraordiim*\ shill of h?r ciad'^men were noted wi»h 
admiration by the lompanions of Alexam^er and ij)’ Megas- 
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Textile manufacture was perhaps the most important 
lajor industry. The Malavas, we have seen, presented a 
vast quantity of cotton cloth, among other things, to Alexander. 
I'iic Pfili books speak with high praise of Benares cloth as 
well as cloth from the Sibi country. Kautilya mentions 
]Madhiira. the Pandj^an capital, Aparunta (on the west coast), 
Kasi, Vanga, Vatsa and ^lahisha (either Mahishinatl on the 




Narmada, or the ^Mysore country) as the sources of the finest 
cotton fabrics. He refers to the varieties of the dukiOa (a 
fabric of uncertain nature) produced respectively in Vanga 
(East Jicngal), Pundra (West Bengal) and Suvarnakudya 
(in Assam). Kasi and Pundra were noted for linen fabiics 
{l:shau:na), and textiles made from fabrics of trees, 
were mavle in Magadha, Pundra and Suvarnakudya. J Silk 
fabrics we^e made in India and evidently got from China aii 
well, tlie lattfT being called Cina-pat\.a. VVoolUai manufac- 
iLiics of (liffcrenl kinds including varieties of blankets and 
rain-proof rloih which came from Nepal are dcHribcd in great 
detail, (iold-enibroidered cloth wa.s used for luibaus and 
v.oni r.u h ^tivo occasions by the W'ell-to-do, A wide vaiiety 
<.*f [urlicularly from the Himalayan regions, i'--. listed 

by Ka'ii/ilva, and Arrian notes that the Indians ‘wear .shoes 
made lU* while leather and these are el.iboratily trimmed, 
wliile the soles are variegab^d.’ An imiiorlant item of forest 
prorlufc* we.s fragrant woods of various kin<ts which entered 
I.og'b into international trad<‘. Kauti’ya n:ime;^ chandaiui, 
t'lila-parnika, bhadrasri and kCdry^ku, and di.stir.guidies 
thrni according to their pla(c.s of ori^ui, rohuir and other 
qualities. Wood-w'ork and ivory-carving h:id n-ached a high 
level of efjicicncy. 'The Imildiiig of boats and .sliip.s, the 
making of carts and chari»>tv, and tha- manufacture of machines 
ar. all nicniinn( d 1a.<id«‘s hoii-c-builr’;ng. Tl'e })ei j‘eci joinery 
o i!ie nui^ ive wo t, i>l ..form.s dug up in the vii inily of 
is. a surviving testimony to the skill of tiie Alauryan 
caip*ntcr. Ivory was us b lor id.iy work in furnitaie and 
be^l-tecd ami for (cnamenU h!:r ra--rin‘:- worn by the ri' h. 
stone-cuitiiig is auM lnr .of in v.'udi Alauryan i:afl‘r.i»ri 
r« . 1 'h» d a hfla.iit iua t Muivi. jccl sim <*. 1 la* udi/. c;isIw(tM of 
I'rry’ and fvick dy.-lal ivom >he stvpa< <• Hh.a+’i|»tulu and 
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are among the finest examples of the ;>t6ne-i utte^P 
The making and transport over long distances of the 
huge monolitin'c columns of A.soka^s time v,'»|uired no small 
degree of engineering and tediiiiral skill and the pillars as 
Well as the interior of the rock-cave'" of Rurabai* provide 
proof that ‘the art of polishing hard vone was Carried to such 
perfection that it is said to have .ecomr a lost art beyond 
modern powers.’ 


^Mining and niclal wj.is, had a long historv beginning 
from pre-vedic times. The jdMas mention niunerous 
metals including brass and bronze, together with the manu¬ 
facture of ornaments from precious metals anjl of domestic 
and agricultural implements from the baser metals. KauUlya 
gives many details of metallurgical interest and refers to the 
manufacture of copper, lead, tin, bronze, brass, iron and other 
wares. The xMal tvas gave Alexander a hundred talent*; of 
‘white irotf. steel. A .solirl copper bolt which bound the 
Asokan pillar of Kainjiurva with its colossal lion capital is an 
oxrellent specimen of the C()ppcrsmith’s art. The lavi ;h use 
of precious metals in the adornmciU of the royal palace ami 
in the ves.sels in ii.sc at the royal table and carrieii about in 
ceremonial jn'oeessions is attested by Gr( ek writers. The 
palace’, wc learn, ‘is adorned with gilded i)illars cln'^ped al: 

• ouml by a vine embossed in gold, while silver images of llio'^c 
birds which most charm the eye diversify the workman -lijf. 
^^e hear of royal attendants carrying vessels of gold, such as 
‘large basins and goblets, six feet in breadth, tables, chairs of 


"tale, drinking cups and lavcis all made of Indian c<»ppt — 
tnany r>f tlnm set with precious stones—emeralds. ber}ds and 
Indian garnet.s’. 'bhe king's palaiKjuin was of gold and 
Uirnished witli pearls which daogh' all around it.’ Pea Is, 
jewels (wmrw). diamoud' :'nd cor.il are discu.*;.sed at length by 
^'^aiitilya from the .standpoint both of the JewcMf-r and die. 
dader. That the ari oi the jcwsdler wa.s highly drvelopod and 
iaiized can bo sccii from Kautilya (h rcribii 'r i i» irwer 
ti‘a. five varieties oi pearl necklaces alone, addfrg that siiudar 
''a'lation.s aj>f>lie(l to the oinaircnls lor l ie hca<i, aniv-, bx; 
<ind w.n'sl. rinds from Tc.xila and cb= whr v be i- ! simt iiy 
' i‘ai this is not mere theory. 
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Other hvlii.strirs indiu/cd tlic* inanufacttirc of dyes, kuids 
>nug.H anU pen mu;.., as vvdl ns ed potteiy. The nmhin|^ of 

ariiiuinoiit-; iiiLluvl'ng scvoial soil? of luaclihies, fiml and 

moljile and perhap. also of v.ar-chariots and the trappings 
foi Jjorses and elepiianl^j. was a state industry. < ^ 


(kau^ilya and the Pan books have much to tell us on the 
oiganLd.itioa of trade and he trade routes of the period. 
Nii\ igable rivers were availed of wherever possible. From 
Chamija boats plied up the Changes to Benares, and thence to 
Sahajati higher up, and to KausambI up the Jumna. From 
Kiiusanibl there was ti land route to Sind famous for its breed 
of liorses and to Sauvira. Another road led from Srava.sti 
(Sahelh-Maheth) in Kosala by way of Kau&lmln, Ujjain, and 
Vidisa to Pralishthiina (Paitlian) on the Godavari The 
‘Royal Road’ from the North-West Frontier to Pataliputra 
was taken by Megasthenes and there were sign posts on it 
indicating distances and cross-roads; the road was continued 
from Pataliputra to the mouths of the Ganges. Bridges were 
nut known, but only ferries and fords. The Pali books speak 
of sea voyages to distant lands in the east and \vc5t lasting 
si.x months in ship.s which were brouglit ashore and laid ui> 
during the winter. They also mention '.shore-sighting birds’ ' 
which were used in locating the nearest )ai,d when the ship’s 
position became doubtful. The active interest of the Mauryan 
.state in the promotion of trade is seen from Kautilya’s pro- 
vi.don.s for the construction and security of trade-routes and 
the foundation of market-towns in rural areas. He lays down 
eight dun^as as the width for trunk load.s and four for .subsi¬ 
diary one.s. He expres.sc.s the opinion as against an earlier 
wrior that tommerci with the .south of India was of grciter 
importance than with the north; while the norlhcni region.s 
supplied only bl.aiikefs, .‘■.kins and horses, more precious com- 
inodiiifs like- gold diamondf, pearls, other cem.s and rench- 
siitlls came from the south. Trade with foreign coimtiics by 
laivJ and sea was repiil.ited by mc.Tis of ordinances and ita.ss- 
poics, India stipplied the western cour.irie- .Syria and Fgypt 
in prir'ieular, with inJii'o, aiid various .spice.s like p pptr, 
Hard, co.'-iuin. ii.alabathmM .some tan wo'-rF, viil'in- ordi- 
C'ral tub.sl jiices. and ooll-.n and silk. To iai ililale the 
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' 

Tiririnn tiiuh^ vvllli Iinliii, I, •!( lh<* hiS joint 

nilr >vj(l) fir]i;\|(;u,, (28S-2!>0 B.C.), cf^'ins of the Indian 

instead of ihc Attic standard. A.soha’s teliKions n\issions to 
the west and i>rrhap.s also to llie east PiURj bavc taEeU V.oH- 

rsl.inli .1ml (imlo rtiulos. . 


•SL 


f Merchant.s were organized in ;<i’ild.^ {s>in^;ias and sren/.O, 
soinc*’ of whicli are specilu.'dly rc' oi^ni/.ed by Kaulilya as 
nourishing on varflJ, a term ooich includes agriculture, cattle- 
raising, and trade. They were relf-rcgulating groups each 
with its srcsh\hin or mukhya who ma.naged its affairs accord¬ 
ing lo the established constitution. We hear also of a 
mahasetpil, ‘a chief alderman over the aldermen of the guilds’, 
empowered to hear disputes among the guilds. Industrial 
labour included free labourers (kammakaras) who worked on 
the basis of a wage contract and serfs (ddsas), and Kautilya’s 
code contains a whole .section on their relations with their 
masters. Asol^^lald peculiar emphasis on their being treated 
'vjlh kindness. ; 


^’he Mauryan stwite was itself a vast industrial and trad, 
ing concern and employed in its service vast numbers of arti¬ 
sans and merchants. The task of nvAdating the relation.^ 
between stale concerns and private enterjirise was a delicate 
one, and the great mass of industrial and trade regulations set 
forth in A?t/iddJstra and the vast bureaucracy of officials 
imj*ly that the kisk was perfonned with considerable .succcs.^-. 
I'he KavlakdHodfuifia courts doui)tle 5 S bore the brunt of tht 
work of enforcing the rules, which even ."-.inight to regulate 


knees and profits .-Artisans and ciaflsnuMi were 5]iccu»lly pro- 
leclerl by tlie state and offeiues against them severely puni.^h- 
^d, and mcrchani; .vcve compen.^ated for loss of merchandise 
hy Mip't or robbery. ' ^ 

Khw kiiowK-ilge of the currency of the lime is not as good 


mlghl he wislu'd. fl c evidence of the law-bof)ks aiu! even 
'd i<actil>:« i.s by iiw means clear or consistent on th«' .sland- 
■' ’da of weight and ho- “cscs of rhe standard roin-^ or ihcit; ic- 
latloii lo token curvinry h has been (»b<e^v«'(i thrd siUiv 
-ir-.i :a»pp. r ooIna^M S were often ind/'peudent of ou h otlv, i, 
• nd ddfered with diflcrerC artais ^du'uldion- ’f'ln v,. ...h iV'S 


('f asHessln/; ihc cuV( 


on Cl rr n 


(o W 


i 
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of the Nandas to standardize weights and measures: 
t)r of the cstaiy.iahment of the Maiiryan empire^ The punch- 
marked silver pieces that have been found in large numbers 
all over India have generally been identified with the silver 
kdrshdpanasy dharanas .or pur anas (eldlings) as they have- 
been variously called in legal literature. These coins bear on 
their surface, usually on oi:^^ side, separate marks made at 
different times by different punches. Specimens in copper are- 
not unknown, though rare. They are usually square or oblong, 
seldom circular. The marks ‘hill and crescent’ and ‘peacock' 
have generally been recognized as peculiar to the iAfaurya 
e[)och; other marks arc earlier and might well go back to the 
■ early fourth century B.C.„if not the fifth. The king of Taxila 
is said to have presented Alexander with thirty talents of coin¬ 
ed silver. I’he coinage of India was improved in the suc¬ 
ceeding epochs under the iofl.uence of the artistic currencies 
of the Greel'.s rind Romans. / 


5. Language and Literature 

During the Xanda and Maurya epochs the Aryan speech 
wa • current in its various local or dialectical forms from the 
J'anjab to the eastern boundary of Bihar, which thus bccam»' 
Aryavarta. From this area, it was spreading south, mainK 
along the we.st, through Rajaputana and Malwa to 'and and 
Gujarat on one side, and the Maharashtra on another. The 
beii of forest land in the east in present-day east Madhya 
Bnide.sh and Chota Nagpur haibourecl backward groii[)s or 
non-Aryan tribes speaking Munda and Dravidi.in languages. 
In South India, eastern Deccan and farther south, the Dra- 
vidian idiom continued to bo the language-of common speech. 

As a result of contact witii pre-Aryans, the .spoken Aryan 
language had deviated considerably from the old Indo-Aryan 
forms and developed at least three distinct dialcct.'r-- a North¬ 
ern or North-Western, a Midland and an Eastern. 'I'ho hr.st 
v.;j conservative and was rcgiirdcd as the purest form of 
/vryan poech -the well of Ar\an ii idiTilcd. and the home of 
tlir I 'ij':T'st mass of a sdtlcd Ary n popqlatir'u. 'I'liis dialed 
vv.'iL' nraresl tlie Sanskrit lan<Liaf'o as .«■>'-'« niali/« tl l»y IVtn’ni. 
Tr was tafen by Indian setilers t > Fliine-e Tu'ki .tan where 
it loninmerl In use for some cental ies .01 official lauguaeo 
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southern part of the country. The elsewhej^^ 

usceptible to more rapid changC; and the Ea:>tern dialect 
already reached the middle Indo-Arvin or Prakrit stage. 
This was perhaps the language of .Vsoka’s court, and his 
edicts were first written in the capital in this dialect and sent 
over to the provinces for publication, Wliere the local dialect 
differed considerably from this spach as in the North-West 


(i\ransehra and Shahbazgarhi; and in the South-West (Gir- 
nar), the edicts were renaered in the local dialect before pub¬ 
lication though in a hai)hazard way leaving intact many forms 
and expressions from the court dialect. In the region of the 
^Midland dialect the eastern speech was evidently not so diffi¬ 
cult to follow and was retained i^KalsI). The official dialect 
was retained also in tracts far from the Aryan land (Siddha- 
pura, Maski, ^’erragudi). This .‘speech must have been also 
the language of the earliest versions of the Buddhist canon, 
and Asoka’s references to the passages from scripture air to 
this version and not to the f'ali canon. The caslern diahal 
would .seem to have attained a certain literary vogue lor :« 
lime tlirough the Buddhist aiul Jaina canon.'; being fn.^^l 
redacted in it. When the Alauryan empire fell. Ihe ca’^lern 
dialect lost the prestige attaching to it, and the Midland coun¬ 
try forming the heart of Aryavarta quickly gained its natmal 
place and the discourses of the Buddha were rendered into the 
^lidland dialect as it prevailed in Alathura and c’jjain, ind 
bennic the Pfili «:anon. There is evidence from Central A.'tia 
tjf yet anothfT version of the canon in the Norlh-Wf^tern 
dialect. The later developments of the.se different dirdecls 
account for most of the IndoAryan language.^ of n'.ediae\ril 
^nd modern India. There is no tangible evidence of the state 


the non-Aryan idiom.> in this period except the obseme and 
•-non inscription.s from South Indian cavc-ns already 


noticed. 


F*ut even in this period, classical Sanskrl*. \Gncli had Ije- 
•''‘luc fully cTabli.shcd after Paiiiui, i\as the litei'ii\ langc.age 
/’.:»• r z/O ;:, t. When P \nini flourished m Pf-e \e“i AVesi, 

it near inoii,".h tc the ?|X)kan lialect of ic -i r* i* a t‘^ 
iro'ii him the name laaktla ci poouiar s.vje 1 ^ .a di'- 
peni the ar- i-aic. cMcr Vedic - i ^ '‘T'a/./St. (hi. c 
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ho^vever; its gro\vtb. and spread was helped by 
^rned (s.'rhtas) in all parts of the country—the Midland, 
East, and also Dakshinapatha. Later tradition, however, spe¬ 
cially connected it with the Midland—the heart of India, and 
the clarit}^ of its fornix and its prestige soon gained for it the 
homage of the Buddhists and Tains also. 


Tradition cl'edits tlie Nandas with the liberal patronage 
of Brahmin logicians (idrkikas) proud of their dialectical skill. 
Chandragupta and Bindusara, at least according to some 
accounts, continued to favour the Sanskrit language and 
Brahminical learning, and the position of Kautilya in the 
state must also have favoured them. There was considerable 
activity in the field of grammatical studies, as can be seen from 
casual references in the Mahdbhiishya of Patanjali, who wrote 
in the succeeding epoch. The great w'ork of Panini evoked 
much di.sciission in the light of new facts of speed: or omis¬ 
sions in the old work, and there follow'cd several Vdrttlkakdras 
(commentators), of whom Vyadi, reputed to be a de.-cendant 
of Panini himself, and Katyayana, ^a southerner’ attained 
deserved celebrity. Vyadi is .said to have written an extensive 
woik culled Sartgraha in 100.000 verses on which Patanjali’s 
great coinmentary is supjx)sed to icst. Vyadi is also credited 
with the aulhor.shij) of the Paribkdshas or rules (d interpreta¬ 
tion for Pilnini’s sutras, and a lexicon named Utuilini. Kat- 
yityana who cites Vyadi \vas also l:nown as Vararuchi. His 
'j lrUikas on Panini v.'ere the most c^mpichensi ve, a ad they 
were .systematically discu.ssed by hi.« illustriou.. successor 
Patanjali. Doubtful tradiiion makes Katyayana a minister 
(»f Xanda. It s(xms certain that he was the author of the 
Vdjnsanayi prdti::df'hya, dealing with the language and gram¬ 
mar r>f tt.e Vujir^aiieyi San»l;Iiu, the While Vajur W da. 'i'hcre 
were a) other Pratisakhyas that came up in the ix'viod. 
.Another famou.*^ giamii ai iai’ (d. i)ic unn' wn.s Bhagavrm Kolya, 
the anil:- r of flu Milidvdrtt:kns, a i^ame meant to dis{in'.^‘n.>h 
hv. rulct: from nthf is m the ^ame class, .tnd jjerhaps also of a 
lexicon wliidi formed a Hip|')l(‘mcnt t > hie granmnr. 

A certain Sub.andhu. d(scrll)cd . s a Bro.hmin mini.'lor of 
Nandn. lin’nr fl Pdodo -rnn. and also a 
(lirfai pcjci j. roniitos:!; the \ dsfiv(JdiP^d-\ :\yo-ilddrH clr on'i- 
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the Story of the celebrated princess J'dsav :<Jat!d of 
jjoin and her lover IMayana. This worl: is said to hav'c 
emboxed one Act of the drama Avithin another, making the 
characters of each preceding Act the sp.Aitators of its succes¬ 
sor. the nnmernus casual allusions oi !\Uanjali make it clear 
that there was a rich crop of literatuu^ in classical Sanskrit in 
this period, including kdvyas and c\\'hydr.cry, Most of this lite¬ 
rature has been lost, though st;ay -ainples from a few^ survive 
in citations in later work^.. But even these show that there 
had taken place an elaborate development in metrical forms 
and that the verses from the epics, particularly the Mahd- 
bkarata, were i)opular with authors. The Chandas-^suiras 
(metrics) of Pingala may well be assigned to this period. 
There w’as evidently a great advance in the arts of the daiue 
and drama, which often took the form of popular show’s like 
those encouraged by Asoka for the edification of the si)ccta- 
tors. We may recall here Kaulilya’s rules against such shows 
interfering unduly with the useful and ()roductive activity of 
the country jK’uple. Dattaka, wdio is reputed to have written 
a treatise on the art of love at the rrqut-’t of tlie courte.'^ans 
of Pataliinitra, must also be taken to be of this period. Kau- 
^.ilya's Arthaidstra summed up the entire development of poli¬ 
tical thought and practice in a systematic and comprehensive 
manner. Some of the sulras like those of Gautama, Baudlia- 
>’ana. Apaslamba and Vasishtha, and accovdinc to some 
writers the kernel of tlie epics in their presi nt form.^ust ako 
be to this ()Criud. The fust redactions of the Pud- 

dhisi ,ind Jaina scripture texts also bclonc here. 


ti. hVli"Irn i.fid Art 

V Buddhist tradiorm implies that Char.draau['la. 

Binmisjlra. and \.soka ’n the initial 3 eaiv. of s reign, .-fl AV- 
^‘d the Brahminkal religion and ‘how'fd hr.r-jjitalily Brah¬ 
min; vcr'.rd in the Brahman »!oclrine. T his jofiifd eems 
’^'cry likely, and diirinv tld? perir.d Brahminism. which 'rot.-d 
danger from tlic newer creeds, c\idenlly lalHed to -i all 
-cels that had ifa. .-uceumbed to iht. new do.tiincs iol- 

io‘eis as vel constituted only siuall ish is fw a 1 fo 1 •- 
^-weeu. Migastiienr observes hat the lOahMilps ra* the 
^fountain., adored Dionysii.s. i.e. Siva, w’luhe h e peo, ’ * of he 
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s adored Heracles, i.e. Vishnu-Krishna, whose cult wa^. 
mainly rustic and .pastoral and centred in Mathura, the city 
of* the gods. The ^"edic religion of sacrifices, domestic and 
public, and the periodical worship of the manes, Continued 
intact, and Kautilya. who does not conceal his animosity to the 
newer creeds, lays a fine gf one hundred pieces on any one 
who deceitfully brings to a dinner in honour of the gods and 
manes any Sudra a.scetics of tne &lkya or Ajivika sect. The 
Jalakas mention the instance of a Jiainddla. masquerading as 
a Brahmin found out when he instinctively cried out in 

his native language when he put some very hot rice-milk into 
his mouth in a Bralimin feast which he had joined. There 
were large numbers of mendicants and ascetics of both sexes, 
belonging to numerous sects, and Kautil 3 ’a lays dowm a punish¬ 
ment for a householder renouncing worldly life w ithout mak¬ 
ing proper provision for his family. 


n 


i'opular religion included worship of deities in temples, 
and Kautilya mentions shrines dedicated to Aparajita, Apra- 
lihata. Jayanta. Vaijayanta, Siva. Vaisravana (Kuberaj, 
Abvins and Sri (Lakshmi). Worship was offered lo tire, 
rivers, India, .‘^ca.diore, forests, mountain', chailyas of Uak- 
shasas: to. vdsfu (building site), dik (quarters), and what 
not. f’ilgrimngcs to hoK^ spots and dedication of 
paitimas (.snake images) were common. Flag-staffs repre¬ 
senting ^jartirular dihie.s were honoured. Faith in sor¬ 
cery and magic, astrology and omen*:, oracles and intcipreta- 
tion « " dre;un.s g(»verned modi of the d lily life of.the common 
folk. 

In the history ol art as in that of Duddhisre the dcce.^- 
vion of A.soka marks a turniiu' point, and Uk* energy he di.s- 
plavefl in ciiawing out from the lcachir::s of the Buddiia a 
uni\n'':il moral c.odo ;oul piopagating it in tin* wuild. extend¬ 
er! al:o to the domain ol art. Bui it would be a mistake to 
; ui'Mose that Indian art l>r':ins witii h's r« ign. The -urvix ing 
mc.muineiiw of that reieu though not n.a'n or extensive, are 
in show that whiL*.liulia ha<l a wrll-develf'pcd .ani.slie 
IraditH'U of its own, thnl irailiiirui va.. modllicd and iingrovcd 
under Asoka's guid.ir.ee and i!h if ipaci of (iraccu-l'er.'^ian m- 
flu< i,c« s. ]>ct it lx* rt incmlx-iC’d ;iUo that ll esc extcni d inllo- 
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^ were the complex result of iiiterat among several 


^rlicr schools such as Assyrio-Babylo an {iov the repre¬ 
sentation of animals), Egyptian ■ (fur lo columns) and the 
Greek art of lunia (for the te^mique oi bas-ielief). The use 
of stone in the place of wood and bnrk, which came in with 


Asoka or a little earlier, ^ij^dit il.'..lf have been inspired by 
foreign models, and it is this which accounts for the survival 
of^some at least of the monuments of Asoka's time to this 

Qf the Mauryan palace at Pataliputra, only the plan of 
the pillared hall of audience on the Persian model and frag¬ 
ments of the columns have survived, all the work in vvoocT and 
brick having disappeared witliout leaving a trace. The rock- 
cut caves in the Barabar and Nagarjuni hills are just several 
.simple halls, a little oblong, with no remarkable feature excejU 
the iNlauryan polish of the interiors. An unfinished cave, the 
Lomas (Loma.sa) Rishi Cave as it is known, possibly the 
latest in the group and not excavated till after DasarathP.'-; 
reign, reproduces accurately in stone in its ornamental facade 


the limber work of its wooden prototypes. 


Tire representation of the human figure in Mauryan art 
far from impre.'^sive. The Yaksha of Pavkham*, the Yak- 
shini of Besnagar, aiul the female Chauri-beai'er of Didarganj 
appear to be works of a trau.'^ilional nature. I'hey .still h'ciu 
iu follow the technique of wood-carvers u.‘'v‘d to chisel the 
human ham from a block of wood. They strive moro afici 
siiie than beauty, and the .stone is not properly drcs.sed. The 
l>idarganj image, however, exhibits some of the trails ^•f the 
aesthetic ideal of Indian womanliond in the beauty of it^ 
trunk, and this trail is sivn in its fiirthc' d' velopincat 
tt^ Ihe art of Bi.'irhut aiui Sanrhi in tin- n(‘\l 

pciuKl. A fragnn lit of railing at Srirnath and a thione at. 
Borlh-Cajai are al-o drvoi(^ of all oinaivicnt. luo eaUi 
is cut with gnat preeisinn from a single l.‘h»ck of nti.iic; 
liki \-,i«:i* the jdainiiC-'-.s of the fragmont.s oi x/u/m uaib elli- <'f 
stoUi al Sani hi mid Sarnath is only relieved by a lain! inci'ca 
tioii oi rib.s radiating on their in.dci side.. 

Ihe art of ;Molui's time is lu‘<t u pranMin n h\ lla :* ;'M,o 
lithie pr.hrs of polLshe.l sa ald'v,u ‘Aim f.nv^ s*. aloinred 
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^ ^ ^iDcl i?jc;htly tapering shafts. Some of them carry his 

■iTscriptions. Tht stone was got invariably from a quarry 
near C liunar. The most beautiful of. tljese is the Sarnath 
pillar raised in the deer park where the Buddha preached his 
first sermon. It was sir mounted by a richly decorated capi¬ 
tal comprisinr iii older f'oin below: an inverted bell-shaped 
lotus; an entablature with a frieze carrying fine sculptures in 
hij^h relief of an elephant, a galloping horse, a hull and a lion, 
separated by intervening wheels (c/iaJo'a); at the summit, the 
fore-part of four lions standing back to back carrying the great 
Wheel of the Law crowning the whole. The animals on tlie 
frieze jicrhaps represent the four quarters of space af^'has 
been suggested*by \'incent SmiLli. Nearly as beautiful Ls the 
capital of one of the pillars of Rampurva, with its entablature 
.adorned by a delicious floral Trieze of lotuses and palmettes, 
surmounted by an admirable figure of a bull in the round. 
Aii'Ulier e.apital aI::o from Rampurva bears a lion seateri. A 
lion surmounts also the Asoka columns at Besarh-Bakhira 
ami .U Laiiriya Nandangarh. At Sankisra wc have an ele- 


()liant. while ihe pillar at Rumindei raised by As^ka on the 
of the Buddha’s birth in Luinbini-\ ana boie a horse. 
ITic frit the abacus also varies in each case, that of geese 
v)n the capitals of Lauriya Nandangarh and of Sanchl beiiig 
particularly elegant. It has been suggested, very plausibl}', 
that .some of these piUar.s, e.specially tho.'^c bearing animals 
sacred to Hindu gnds- -e.g. llic bull of Siva, the. ckphant of 
Indru, the lion of llurgfi, and the garuda <)i \h’..hnu (Lauriya 
Araraj), may Ite prc-Asolum in origin, jxv-jsibly of the time of 
Bindnr^'.ra. Asoloi might have used thest- columns for his 
pfopaganda of Dharma whit h w:is marked by a readiness to 
bring tonaher all that w.as best in eve ry faitii. However that 
mav Ik*, the .si ulpiors of thefe n<>ble animal hgtiies take a 
)n<di plate in (he history of art. At one coup they have 
proilor-d masf< ij>i^r('c whirli ha\'e na dr«ubt of iIja^ iiinuenn- 
of tlu* Ac lmemei id terhnicine. At ih * ^ame timt; it nu>t lx* 
d <]|fp f))i' h.od i .dian td whii li survived in 

W 1 ( 11 ' dryjj|oi!!(s n'’ At li-r-'iiieni.] jji-f ),.|^ liif iied line iion a lil,>er.il 
n.i'nr^lKin endov rrl " ilh a i.ru vc'lloiis • iippleiv. .. TliC'U'.th 
. init» li fif 'lho dt 'ii It r'l tuc. ttlchi aled ^.iinalh .1 'va ; 
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by Persia, the lions are far superior in their pose aiw 


to their Persian raoilcls, while, the animals on the abacus 
are purely Indian in every way. ‘It is in probable that they 
could have been executed by any scuipp who had not been 
soaked in ancient Indian tradition. .Ih'* 1 his previous 

practical experience might have her rn by working in 
wood or ivory/ 
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1. Geiveral Features 

The Mauryan empire lost its unity and strength soon after 
the death of Asoka, but iis decadence dragged on for half a 
rciUury till the last Maurya, Brihadratha, was done away 
with by the first Sunga about ibS B.C. According to the 
Ihiraiicis. the Sungas, Kanvas and Andhras were the successors 
of the Alauryas to the imperial position. By the last name 
they indicate the line of rulers who called themselves Sata- 
\ahanas and ruled in Deccan till the first half of the third 
century A.D. This becomes clear from a comparison of the 
names of kings in the Puianic lists of the Andhras, and in 
the inscriptions and coins of the Satavahanas. The kingdom 
of kalinga declared its independence, though all wc know of 
its history in this long stretch of lime proceeds from a single 
in.scription, by no means well preserved and full of gaps and 
difficulties. In the extreme south, the Tamil Kin^rdoms and 
fieis wt re flourishing in a rcl:iliv(‘]y high state of civilization, 
and t aking their full share of the pncspennis mariuiue coni- 
nieiie of the Indian Ocean, and probcably also in ihr inove- 
nv. i.l of colonization across the Bay of Bengal in Malaysia. 

But by far the most interesting aspect of this age lies in 
the contacts of India with the western worhl and their far- 
readiing con.^cr|uences. The inriritimc commerce of South 
India just mentioned inJuded a growing tr.ide with the Roman 
v'lipiie. 'flu- \orth-\V(st of India may lie ‘^aid to enter tally 
into till tUi\c system of Teiitral nnd Western Asia with con- 
S‘ qneiv es of no mean inipfal for the rest of iho country. 'Phis 
d' velojinunt must be brirfly explained Faio during the lifc- 
Inne (d Asolca, I’arthia and Bacliia srpamt-.d themselves 
(•' 2SO ibC.) from the Seleucid kingdom of Syria or rati^^^r 
'AV orcM A.^vic. (‘onmiandine imoortac' la nd route.' in India, 
th*-mi :lit for onlhd.v the Tndu- ai d the (kiuLV.s. 

1b il'.f in winning of ili«' ^-nind leutnry j’. ' pj,. ^ .ivana 
f, pow’iT’ . •aili'’b ihc Jumna, aufi :i Immlred >er,< later 
1.0 ' oi :h- fan (bak:u ihan.i i o;. apie .1 llic rhlla of 
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nclus (Sakadvipa). The land routes to vvest being 
closed to the rulers of IVJagadha, they had to resort much 
more than before to the sea routes cunijr ting the Xarmada 
valley with Mesopotamia (Babylon) an(J' K|-;pt (Alexandria), 
^ith the result that the more souihe, .1 reii of vvhat had 
been the AIaur 3 ^an empire .L^aiiied a i*‘ei led economic advan¬ 
tage. Ljjain (Ujja^uiii) in Avant’ became a centre of inter¬ 
national commerce, hrom Broach (Bhrigukaccha) to Pahili- 
putra arose prosperous tow’iis at regular intervals marking the 
toutes of caravans and. let us add, of Buddhist pilgrims. 
SIowl 3 ^ Alagadha which had been i\ie centre of Alaiiryan power 
ceased to be the seat of imperial supremacy. 


The historv' of the North-West during the first cenlmiis 
befoie and after C'hrist has a live interest for manv' reasons. 
1 iie contact of India with the north an(\ we.^t became chise 
*nid constant. Greeks, Farlho-Scv thian.s. and Viie-chi ur 
Kuslians entered India, founded coloni<*s, and eslabli-bed 
states some of which were Jtaig-Iived The empire of llu 
Satrap< of Ujjain lasted till the murth centurv A.D. Vhni 
mure, the invaders were a.ssimil.ited by the indigenous popu- 
l^Uion and the barbarians became Hintius. At (»ne time the 
Greek condotticri advancefl to the Ganges, even jiossibly up 
h) Patn.a, cxliibiling‘llu-ir ‘vicious valour'. .San.sl-rit floui ished. 
and the theatre developed new feaiure.s even if it did not 

ifr .. . . 


llu eP 


!1U I 


cha 


ds risi. in the court of the Scythian Stilraps. 
tacter the wa‘stern marches ot India wa.s changed pcrcci - 
tiblv b3 the ntu' admixture. The Graec'o-Buddhist ar of 
Gandharti was born out of the minuling of (h'eeks .uid Hindu.s 
^nd produced distant effects reaching a.s far as Amaravali and 
*^''011 beyond he seas. IPuldhisin inv^erw.nt a priuound 
tuodificatiori, and ilu* Alaluivai'a doctiine, V>orn perhajis jA 
A.rniiiaval 1 in *ine set t.': qj ihe Mr-ant.iins , on .1 invth''- 
and a th«‘odic3 which t ;>inj)c!.nt judi/e> P\ink b he 
^tarnp of han. Buddhism, thus » iirich»>d. cro-'S’fl ihe t'.ln.ir 
and r,';), bed ('hina bs' wav of Tmk• .s^'^n d'ce rxJiAinv • of 
tneiTh.'indi - vmljul.-. mu idci. gai .-d iiic reinni st. of 


toe wr;.^ a;„l 
'VVi-rr ui' \IediT< 
^f Heave-f).’ 


die Cij.'l. aTi<! .sunn^ k?nc r-i Inrb'.t wii 


naiiecn oriirin as-'Omed thf i’hiuc^c dib* of sea 
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ut Ihc <]etails of the history of this fa'^cinating period 

-with difiicAjlt problems. The evidence is mostly numis-*^ 

iDati(', and coins reveal the names of over fifty rulers of foreign 
extraction. 7*he ins'^riptiuns, many of which are in the 
Kharoshthi script, contain dates susceptible of diverse inter¬ 
pretations. 7*h'‘ plan of this work necessarily limits us to the 
barest outline of an intricate phase of our history. 


2. Tli6 Siingas and tlie Kanvas 

The Puranas affirm that Pusliyamitra Sunga, the com¬ 
mander-in-chief of Brihadratha, the last Maurvan king, slew 
his master and reigned in his place; and Bana (seventh cen¬ 
tury A.D.) states tliat the occasion of Uus military coup was 
provided by a review of the forces. The name Aimga (fig- 
tree) is celebrated in sacerdotal literature, and according to 
Panini the 6ungas. were Brahmins of the Bharadvaja ^otra. 
The second ruler of the line, Agnimitra. however, describes his 
family ns that of the Baimbikas in the drama Malavikagni- 
Though the Puranas assume the rule of the Sungas 
J'.iul Kanvas from Magadha, there is no evidence, epigraphic 
oi numismatic, connecting them with that country or with 
IhUaHputra; in fart, the inscription of Kharaveln which gives 
the ‘-nly known cpigraphical reference to Mayarlha in this 
period e i'dudes the p(»S' 2 TbiUty of an imperial ]»o\ver estoh- 
li'iico tit Palaliputra. The Siingas arc mentioned by nami: in 
a brief iii.v ription at Pdiru hiil. and I hey "are .‘■pecially asso- 
liated with the kingdom of Vj<lisa, and mast have inheuted 
fiuiii 1 ae last .Maur^'a only a pari of the old .Mauryan empire. 

Th • Aungas are said to have ruled for 112 years 72 

H.( and counted ten in number as follows: 

1. Pu.^.liyarniljji 36 year.< 

2. Agrjiinitra ,, 

3. (Va) Sujyr«:h 

\ha 7 

5. Ddiaka 

-!. ^'iiniira 10 


b. Puliiid;'.I::i .-i years 

7 rfhosha (Vnsu) 3 

Vajianiitra b ,, 

or 7 , 

9. Bhf;-i, (vain) ^2 ’ 

lf» OrVlIthuli 10 


h. pMi* «.i II '• ei! : iol)' in the lee.'jth of ind.vidr.al iinf/n'’, the 
O-Jiaiiwo ol Ku ilvn.ety may well be **011 eel 
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literature {Dii^yavadStia aud Tfiranath) 
depicts Piishyaniitra as bent on establishing bis fame by 
annihilating the Buddha’s doctrine, ’he st«..r\' i.s that he \sish- 
ed to destroy the Kukkutarama of J\ko a at Pat/diputra, bid 
his attempt was foiled by the my.sterioT.s vunv of n miglu\ linn. 
He then burnt other monasteries an.' • t lo Sakala (Sialkot 
in E. Panjab) and offered a rew of 100 diivlras for the 
head of every monk. IP ' - due lo suj)erhuman inter¬ 
position. Such stories [ mean no more than that I'e 

favoured Brahmani.sm more than Buddhism. As a matter of 
fact the ^unga {jeiiod was ma^ticd by the ri.se of important 
Buddhist rhonuments at Sancln, Bharhut and other place.s. 
and by numerous donations to the Sangha from merchant* and 
coipoiations. A short Sanskrit inscription from Ayodliyd 
mentions two a^vamedhas performed by Sena pat i Pu.''hya- 
tidtra and a relative of his who was perhap.s ruling liierc as 
viceroy of the 6ungas. 


The Malavikugniniitra of Kalidasa (c. .\.U. 400) (h nna- 
the love of Aenimitra. the viceroy of his father l\ishy t- 
nilira at Vidisa, for M.lkivika, a ])rincess of berar (Vidarblia) 
hvir .*4 at his court in disguise The play rofcMs to a vvar bet- 
'veeii X’iilisa and Vidarbha ending in the victory of X'itllsa 
and the recognition of the Wardha as ihc boundary between 
the two .state.s: il is piobable that VajiKi>ena, the v^m<iui.-^b<*d 
lulet of \'i<l:ubha. W'ls a Sfda’,aliana i>iinci or a feno.uory i 
the Shiavriliiina.'-. There i> also a reteroiice lo \ .isiinutM the 
‘ tMi of Agniiniti ', dt ieatinvf a Icmd of ^ avana.^ on the lu lit 
bank of tlu» river Sindhu wh* n they tiierl lo c.^piiirt! tlie hor^c 
which Pushyamiira hail let loo.^c a.^ a fm-liminn^y to Ibt l?u] ’ 
’^’Mrhice lie intendi d to pc rfoim. ^oth the sarriti'e {.ho 
Havana invasion of Central India arc ineniioncil by latinjah. 

1 he Sindhu was ci!he» the Kfdi ^indhu. a tributaiy ol t!e.‘ 
Pli.irnianvali (Ct] tnd)al > flawing within a hundrrd mile f 
^iadh\;*iu!l ».‘4 (n ,ir Oe oi) Ahuh was br-u.gcd by du* 
^'av.iniis, ) anoilvr Sinohu a tribiita!;. ;jf die Jmruia, wfui.h 
Would hr passed n.iturally by fo!rr> ::(S\anmn;; u cJ i- 

r.adiia from the uof t'* 'I ',!* 'ii .c'e a k 'nv^iNion'; 

will be tliscus^ed Inicr. 
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have succeeded his father as Idnc? and 
ruled for eight years. Among coins found near Ahicchatra are 
some bcariim the ii^me of this king, but it is doubtful if they 
belong to the Sunga king or a feudatory line of kings who 
ruled in that city and bore names ending in -mitra. Bana 
notes in the Haysliach 'a that ‘Sumilra, the son of Agnimitra, 
being o^ erfoud of the i ma, was attacked by Mitradeva in 
the midst of actors, and ^ a sriniiiar shorn, like a lotus 
slalV:, of his head.^ Odraka^s * has many variant forms, 
and the duration of his rule is given mistakenly in the Pura- 
nas if, as seems very likely, an inscription at Pabhosa record¬ 
ing thi excavation of a cave lielongs to his tenth regnal year.*' 
The last king but one, Bhaga or Bhagavata of the Puraiias, 
was doiihtU >s the Kaslputra Bhagabhadra, king of Vidisa, in 
the fourucnih year of whose reign the Gariida Lolunui of 
Besnaatr was erected by Helioclorti^ (son of Dion), the 
Viiv.iiia aiiil.-assador r(*presenting Aiilialcidas. king of 'Paksha- 
silfi at the court of Vidisa. The inscription, which would fall 
aboi I 90 B.C., furnishes a valuable link beiwccn Sunga hi‘^tuiy 
and that of the Yavanas in India. The last king of the line 
rnled for ten } ears. He was the dissolute Devabhuti who, at 
the iii.'.laiice of his minister Vasudeva, was killed by a daughter 
of his davc woman (11“^ oiised as hi*; (jueen—arnin details pre- 
rei v«d by Bana Thi.s minisicr was a Kfinv.i J'trahmin. \ a<;u- 
<ltsa .Kcordiite to ihr Piiran'u*. bccamf? the founder of a line 
of four kirig‘ who ruled altifgcther for forty-five years after 
'!’(• iU-?! jh( ). 

The Sungas vsere ihu*; a military j)Ower vho seem to liave 
beroni at some s<age a puppet in the hands .d their llunva 
miniv ers. They .started :i> feud,iton\-v of the ATa'irya- at 
V irlisLi. die mode rn Besnaj^ai , on the V.ni,iva*T (Belwa) near 
Ilhiba aiifi abfuo 120 ludes to the of Tji liu. \'jdisa eon- 
Miued to !»• lh(‘ rhiff . v.n of their power e\eii after lliey had 
l>tinnu TO t o Iof a gi)o»’ put (U tiu.; ,ATiiir\'an uniiirf. 
kill" »il ;n»d >, tiilaMu Ini.lii, mu i .is tbn 4- V. i i- 

n.'uuM ( K'os'tm on tiv'Jmun ,), .\T:iil4ura aur! Ahii . h.iti, who 

.oe I'lpn -'MiO'fl bv < oil s :inf| •;.boas Ixt:.;' h ft ud.i- 

loij' \i !v .1 wasth.’ lin etnij pla •• «.f iiaav t'n)*.. Ir.uir 

r ejtfs ai'! it . uelt iih«»ijihojd is sludfhd '..ith uoj ijnn t' , / 
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e ]\Iauryas, Sungas and Andhras. Tlic impjitance of this 
region indeed goes back to an earlier tiin<- <t.s from finds 
of early punch-marked coins and of th-.’ lesl e::amplc of 
an inscribed coin bea.ring the iuscriijti' auo Dltamapdlasa 
(of king Dharmapfila) in Brahini * .ucters written from 
right to left and supposed lo be of an earlier age than tJiose 
of the Asoka inscriptions. 

How far beyond Ka’»sambi (ancient Vatsa kingdom) the 
rule of the successors of iPushynmiira extended cannot be 
determined at present. Whether the kings of the kingdoms 
already named, and of Kosala which is represented by the 
coins of a line of ten kings, continued to recognize Sunga 
>^uzerainty or had. become independent must be Ufi an oj^cn 
question. A king of Magadha and a king of Rajagriha tUV 
mentioned in the inscription of Kharavela; but the fornu r 
might not have hi'iMi a Simga and the I.iltn w.ih* ])iTliaj).s only 
a loral prince. Huh long Rushyamilra himself remaiiioc’ 
master of Priialiputrn is not known. Elsewhi re, ir- Sojiihcrn 
l^anjab and northern Rajputana, the presence of K-hatriya 
dan.-,, the ancestors of the Rajpnt.s of later days, is attested 
by Coins. Thes^’ clans had a republican or morarchiral torm 
of government. Among them the mo-i notable were the 
Vaudheyas ( \\arri()rs) and Arjimfr, anas (descendants of 
Arjuna). There were other tribes in tlie mountain ctiunlrv 
to the north of the Panjab and Uttar Pradesh who used both 
Kharoshlhi' and Biahml on their coins by virtue o( llidr 
situation on the border between the logions of the t. r. 
bets. 1 he Udumharas of the Guidaspur df. /ict claim<-d 
scent from V’isvamitra who Is figured on thv' c ^rt- of tficir 
l ing Dharaeboclia (latter half of the first ventTiry B.C.;. The 
Rulut’is rd he Kulu ,.dh‘y ^Kancrn diA are Unown from crias 
*^’f a latfc date -first or .st-rond ' nliirv A D. The iirlf il 
b- 1 *'^ of Kimindas on the Sutlei in the Simla hi'' .-iat'*'* luhi, g 
In C V aine agt* is ilie mins of (Ahunha-as 

Tht ,S itavuhunii'-- (AiKlIiia-? 

peoplf*^ of the Deccan mentioii'A in. tlie 
ins( rpti.'iic, the Bhoias. ihc TVtenikis, iIk K tifldka.s, the 
tM ’ v'Ti: and i-s were soo.i our Asofvi r. lii C ii e fit?*) 
’(•/ r the r '* the dynasty (k?,:.}) • i Satre. .“ban t.* ” 
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M to Itf Andhra nation (;«//). Andhra as the nami,^ 
'peojile occurs in the AHarcya Brahmana. Along with 
i^iindraa, Sabaras, I aliiulas and Mulibas, they are counted as 
uutcastes resulting from the refusal of the fifty eldest sons of 
Visva^nitra to accept hi.s adoption of Sunahsepha. The legend 
may mean no more than ihat the Andhras were not recognized 
as Aryan in that age. l^liny mentions the Andhra territory in 
eastern Deccan including thirty walled towns Iicsides nume¬ 
rous villages and maintaining art army of 100,000 infantry. 
2,000 cavalry, and 1.000 elephants. This fact and late tradi¬ 
tions a)>ou1 Srikakiilam on the lower course of the Krishna 
being the capital of the Andhras led to tlie as.^umpiion that 
the original ^eat of their kingdom was in the Godavari- 
Krishnu delta region wlience it expanded rai)idly to the west 
right across the Deccan. But there arc no trace.s of the early 
Salavahana'' on the cast coa.st where inscriptions from Bhat- 
lipr* !u lu-ar the mouth of the Kri.shna reveal oxdy tlie exis¬ 
tence abeut 200 B.C. of a king Kuhiraka wLo is otherwise 
unknown. All tJie inscriptions and coins of the early Andhra 
kin. > arc eoiicenlrate<l in \Ve.«^tern Deccan; obviou.sly we have 
♦ n lm:ate the original scat of Anrihra Bower roiuul about 
I’ratishiltfuia (Ikiilhan) fainou> in literature ns Salivahana’s 
< ipital. and Diink of its cxp.in ion a movement fiom west 
ca^t rather than the revtisc. 


The nanK- SatavCfhjna Look the form ^fdivahana later, 
and t). nr'..- we’ l)oriv ]y nrih> nf Hu 

I I 111 il llllf ' .'(fC li ■ t \ [(* » 

’ > O.iii > lyiiiii < u tl Ov .«>n. t.iili .11 i V < U hi ! . iteiKe 

il ' ui /i1 '-ipl.i V:.h:iir\ (t!ie .mi’s I l:ai iof im b»lle\cd 

• \\r (h i\ by V : i’ hor...'D and e. a a .soiai* viih-In (»• the 

'lyii i.sl'.. A Ihiin N ieve de. IveN the na ae from ilie \riinfla 

woirj, Mior.se) njuf h.ip-nt (aon) n-.d iiUerpret^ Sam 

VAiliana i. ‘'Ofj <• <he jier im oer oi Ay.vaniedliu . Seine Sdl.*- 
v.d. Ilia c oins r i IN tlie IS, -.irc of .a tmrsc. I'ou, ab^o 

1 e ri.ihe’; ua. in th* MmyLS l inen.n'M i v niihl a< • wi’ i1 for ihe 

ioHi- 'jiinL.on wheh i > ''Uii. time: Sn.^l i ii i ^c. I into SiMk.ii-ni, 
L’.i f ik.'ti na (hunlied f oi i p, S'yA jinnlhrr 

S-M ’ tlie luif- it.HTV e N *i-iu\..' is ei i. lie* Im ulu f 

K?»i a . h**^'ii!)C{| m He r.imh Sihiy. ' U •w a the 
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.^Ji^ds of Scrnn Scnj^uttuvan and ns (Ik* riil. fi'. oi some terri¬ 
tory on the banks of the Ganges. There are othci legends of 
<i puerile character about Srdivfihana v lucli need not be 
reproduced here. Whether the Satavahurias \vere Braiunins 
or not is also a debated point.- Got* of iIk* e:ro:Uest kings 


of the line, (jaiilainlputra Sri Satv^ivai’- 
the unrivalled Biahniana. and 'hL 
the rcstrainer of the might and prid 
legend treats Salivaltana as of mixt 
origin. 


' ullcd ‘fkabanihan.V 
%pa-uiayid daniaiia\ 
: lO kshatriyas; and 
Brahmin and Naga 


The ruriinas treat all the Andhras as the 5 iiccc.ssors of 
the Kanvas and identify the slayer of Susarnian, tlie last 
Kanva king, with Siiniika, the first of the Andhra line. This 


is against the more reliable evidence of inscriptioii.s, wlu’ch 
indicate that the independent rule of the Satavahanas must 
have begun soon after the death of Asoka about 230 B.C*. 
The end of the Kanvas came about 28 or 27 B.C. and this 
'VNill fall in the reign of a Ir.tcr king among the SalavaJianas, 
ko. 11, 12 or 13 in the I’uranic li.st of thirty kings. The 
Matsya Purdmi names thirty kings and .states ih.'^t lluar rule 
lasted allogether for about 460 years; tins is manifc*silv cor¬ 
rect, .ind must be preferred to the shelter list of the I Ciyu 
Putona V. liicii gives the names of only 17, 18 or 19 kings 
W'ith a lf».al of 300 years. 


The AndJiras W’ere nt fust tiibutary to Asoka, and th ’ 
.Satavfih.ana bimily whit h had rl .en in the • ry'ur mI the 
•'Ijhmvim lll||lil( ill Wl'^Mll lit,, in U'l. I" 'iflv!tn 

iMf.f .1 fill «li.,itli uf il». I’MIIMMOI, o , .IID.'* .Ml nuleprrd 

till l:ini'(loin ot th.ir own, oul •tail it on a eautt oi rxpans'on. 
•V fi'Sl lliey (oirpiei. .Mah. .a-htra north .aiul M>iuh. M dv.a 
wr I .itid and the ii'.odern M;tdh\'.i Tr idesh. In 

lii''k (hey Irul tlie a vi. iani/* i»f Paftinkii'^ and Bhoi i.. whom 
d;r\ lesvrfideil with uf'kes, tiik '. and m.itrin i.nial alkantTi^. 
dlie first ruler of the line wa.> Siinuka. jaiii.i tiiidilion avers 
Ih.it he turned *'ioked nftei :i fJ or and wa.s delhi 'ia d an • 
i'illed .it ihe etui »'f .i rule ol IwintN ihret ye,i*< His Ijo.iIhm 
K anha (Unslinal wie* ‘UCfei led l.itn .\trnd<‘i ihe 
to fhe wi ’d up to ’k i) niM ln .tind I In- Iniol tuu'.. 

> itak.irm 1. was i ,'Osv(iful niler. H»s iiguii' w.i dculpt iryd 
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at Xanagbal along .with that of his father Simuka 
' other members of his familJ^ but the figures do not exist 
any more. He conquered western hlalwa, came into conflict 
with the Sungas (;*ec. 2). and performed many sacrifices 
including ah^amed/ta and rdjasuya, giving away very large- 
sums as dakshina (fees) to the priests as recorded in an 
inscription of his wido lUeen NSganika, daughter of a Maha- 
rathi. He had the ti* Ljrd of Dakshinapatha, and wielder 
of the unchecked wL i (of command, apratihataratha). The 
;-ixth king. Satakarni 11, had the longest reign of the dynasty 




(56 years), and towards the end of it wTested Eastern Malwa 
(Vidisa) from the Sungas. He was most probably the Sata- 
karni mentioned in the inscription of Kharavela (sec. 4). 
liy tlic lime of Apllaku, the eighth king, IMadliya Ihade:^!! 
had come under Sataviihana rule. The seventeenth kin:/ 


Hala (c. A.D. 20-24) is famous in literature as the compihT 
of Satlasm, a collection of 700 erotic ^dthas in the Arya metre 
in Maharashtri Prakrit. 


The L.xpansion of the Satavaliana power received a check 
.‘•oon after from the intrusion of Saka satrap.s of the Ksha- 
harjoi famil}' The four immediate successors of Hala had 
short reigns making up altogether less than a dozen ye^irs, 
indication of a troubled time. About the same pciiod the 
‘Western Satraps’ came into piomincncc. lihuinaka was the 
earlie.'jt of them, and Nahapana the greatest conqueror of the 
line. He ruled over Ciujarat. Kathiawar, northern Maha¬ 
rashtra. Konkan and e^ en parts nf .'‘Oiith(*rn iMaharashtra for 
a tiin *. The J'rri^'/lus ; tates that the kingdom of Mambanus 
(V ihrqrnna) In uati with Ariake (Aryaka of Wirahamihiia) 
ai d ilint the (irvjcl. ahips rijming into the Satavaliana port of 
Kai_,'.\n were divert'd to Baryga/:? tBroach). Xah.apana'.s 
l ur.iial w.is Minnavaia, p( rhrqjs Huliad, half-way between 
l. jjain aiKl Broach. TIu [>rcad of Aaka-P.'ihlava power it 
the '‘' penH* of llw. StU.'ivaluna > i- !>esl pi ircd ii. the pniod 
A.f). 40-h0, abtml thr tirne of tii. ^rriflus 

Vrdcr (kautfimlputra f^ataK.'.rni (No. 23 in the list. c. 
\.l>. HO-104) beiMij thr revival of ^hiavjhaTja power IT,- 
is ary r;’fl \y tl r!ostro\(r f>f tI r S.nlriS, F’^'hlflva^ lu ' 
Vavrt: lie oVMlhrew s dripaei an.l hi < 
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rs of his silver coins. He recovered fion' the Sa 
them ^Maharashtra and Konkan. lhe i * ..eta Valley and 
Siirashtra, besides Malwa and vcsterii lajpc/ana. His 
empire extended also to Vidarbha yr\CThL ■ and vO Bai. tvasi in 
the South. There is no evidence of hi rul * in Andhiddesa, 
though it might have touched Kal'Uga. Hi achievor.ients 
are recorded in glowing terms by hii mother GaUiam Bitluiri 
in an inscription at Nasik, engraved after his deaih in 
nineteenth year of his son and successor, Pulumayi II, 'ind ti:.*i 
.^hows that the Saka power did not regain its lost posse\‘':’'>ns 
for some time. The coins of Pulumayi II who ruled for 7.t 

least veins arc found in the Cj<iilrivaii and C-iUiilur disUiCiS 

nnd on the Coromandel coast as far south as Cuddalore. His 
picocciJi)a(itins in the east gave the 6akas an opportunity to 
some of their lost territory in Western Rajputana and 
Malwa (c. A.D. 126-31). In an effort to stay hese cun- 
qtiests, tlie successor of Pulum5yi, a Satakarni, married the 
daughter of Mahakshatrapa Rudradilman. But the latter 
defeated the next Satavahana ruler twice in ‘lair fight^ and 
took from him Apiiranta (North Konkan) and Anupa (Nar¬ 
mada Valley). I'crhaps the l^cst-known ruler among the 
^atavahana.s is Sri Yajna Satakarni, who ruled for twenty- 
nine years from c. A.D. 17U. Ilis rare silver coin.'i imitating 
Sat tap coinage show that he must have recovered some of ilie 
western territory lost to the Sakas by his predcccL or.s. His 
coins occur also in the Matihya Pradesh ((/lianda dt.) and 
im.ludc many types, though rude, of bron/.e and IcadCii coii.T 
in tlic caste n province.s. ( oins wdih the figure of a .shir- 
with two masts aic also hi'^. and Ban.a describes the ’ 
h.'inas as lords of the three oceans nd^' 

^ajjia’s inscriptions are foui^d at Kanlu ii anc’ 

'•uwi. and C Jiinna (iaiijam in th - ca-^L. lie v'' 
last king to retain riih from <ea to sr-a. 


<'f the line was a Pnlunia>i. wh‘.se 
Bclliry disliict. The names eihe, 
Siitav ihana e.\lr.itii' n, are found on coi 
f iurran and ‘ ladliya Pirtdcsh. No 
enu^e.’ iiuo liioin ht about tlio fall of t! 
'lad j'i- Ki Mtcccsvi\.i for so toiri. 
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' Kulinea iii the valley of the ^lahanacll regained its inde¬ 
pendence soe.- af(er the-death of Asoka, possibly a little later 
than t''-e Andhras. "Inscriptions in the Jaina caves of the. 
llda\agiri bill near CoAtack in Orissa record the pious bene- 
factAjns of two kiTigs and a queen among others. One of the 
in.scr!ptions in the Hfilhl-gumpha (elephant cave) lecords the 
ev<^nts o( the firsl thirteen or fourteen years of the reign of 
AchCUavcla of the Cheta dynasty. Only four of its seventeen 
line? lemain in their entirety, the rest being badly damaged 
tls* the soft stone has weathered considerably. These four 
linos de.scribe the king’s boyhood, his rule as yuvardja from 
the fifteenth to the twenty-fourth year and tlit* events of the 
fu.-»t ^.wo years of his reign. Mucli in the record is uncertain. 
It is disputed even if it bears a datt*, some finding a menticii 
of ihe irSth year of the Mimryan era in line 16, others 
denying it. In any case the record must be assigned to the 
middle of the second century B.C.. though .scholars who 
aM:e[»t the «;hortcr list of the .Andhra kings take it necessarily 
to a Inter date. On two occa.sions Kharavela claims to have 
invaded the Andhia dominion.s. In his second year he sent 
.1 large army to the west in defiance of iSfitakarni. and in his 
f^'urlh year he Immhled the Rashtrikas of the Marath i c.ounti y 
ajKl ihe Bhojak.as of Berar, both feudatories of rho Andhra 
kings. Xo actual conflict mentioned, and tlie c liallengo to 
the dominant power of the Ajidhr.ns was esidenlly not carried 
beyteui the ll.nit'' of j^afety. In the ci;.duh year Kharavela 
nvirciien avainsL the king of Uajagriha, who Bed at his 
• h; he al:o attaclud (joralh.ndri. a fortuic d hill lietwccn 
id lMtaii]nitra; in ihr t^ nlh he .sent en cT.pcdition 
'nvarsha, a n.nnie of iiucertnin import In lus 
oioduced convtt;natii n ;t,noiig llic kings of 
led the king of Ma ndhi, and, ;u ecu dine; to 
I. imdi'poted, .iroi ght bm k trophic.. 
.-•d awMv by king Nan<!a. ITe idciitny 
f Ri^jmnih.i r,» ! Mai/^d’ha 1, tmUo »wn; 

I'ii*.hy n oir.i liiiv -cb’ v\!ol> «nli«n s thick 
id'I* nd'ii. . (.'fc. Sj who I'.lu nC'l 
Kounlri with Khara\ ki. Tw.* )>I'-'iivr*- 
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'll a Kanda king or Nanda kings: n o»ie of ll^l 
urs the phrase ti-’i'asa-sata which maj ’.a 300 or 103. 
On the first interpretation must thin' oV ihe Nandas of 
^lagadha as rulers in Kalinga mii^t r»nve become 

independent before Aioka’s contjue ; 103 yeai-- before 
Kliaravela’s fifth year would imply a p doccr^s^’ of Ids, fCanda 
by name, who ruled before Asokp'*^ vonque':i; if it is .03 nf 
the Mauryan era, it must refer i.o a 'king who ruled 

nfter Kalinga regained freedom. 


Foreign Killers of the Norlh-vv*-^! 

A. Indo-Gyccks'. Diodotiis, the Seleucin g(.»vernor of 
•bactria, proclaimed his independence about 250 b f;. when 
Antiochus II was absorbed in his livalry with Ploleiuy 11 of 
This prosperous country lying between the nimlu 
Kush and the C)xus Hanked the Syrian routes to India on 
north, and kept a watch on tlie nomad tribes of Mar^iaiui 
(Merv) and Sogdiana (Bokhara), a position which made it 
neccssar}' for its chief to remain strong. Kvid<»ntly there was 
no show of force on the part of Diodotus who kept Aiitiochus' 
effigy on his coins, only adding that of his family deity--the 
thundering Zeus. A little later Parthia under Ar'^aces 4 il>o 
became indejiendenl. Some years later .Vntioohu.< iH 

(c. 207 B.C'.) had to make his jumcc after tw'o years of war 
^viih Kulhydemus. one of the Fucce.ssors of I)io(loui>, for he 
t^nvitened to invite the Scythians from the other side of the 
Sogdian mountain. A daughter of \ntiochus w:r given m 
mania -e to ripruetriu.*'. son of Kuthydemus, and the i 'depend- 
<nre of P»nftiia was iecogni/t‘d. Antiochus then mairh<‘d to¬ 
wards India, met Suhhhga'''na in the valley of the Kabul, and 
taking .painie elcj hant. from him [’ch. IV' (1) p. 711 Inuried 
ba k to LMe-o|)Ot;imin i y way of' Aiaiho. i.i and l u.o^eian i 
(SnMan). reeiijn.< v.hkli were once part nf the ^I.aiP iHi 
vnipire b it hart e\ iileiuly pn.^sial um' T I'ui deniu.s as In • 
loins ;re found theie in nuniberv. The .>iic‘e<‘.sses ol Antio- 
ihu< IJ" .ind Puthyriemus cm the aitski ts of India v.(*ri 
< ph MU i cl ,iiid led t.. iw lareiibli tc^Ciit s I'uthvdc nnidied 
-djiiut I '^0 P ^ ‘ 

I he princ ' ^ of ’be Is.use of fvuthyde f slk -*o«in left i'. i' 
bom»‘ in fbnliia for liuH*. (e (k spandon in ft din 
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'ymely the work of Demetrius, the son of Euthyclcm^' 
fame reached the ears of Chaucer who calls him Hhc grete 
Emetreas, the of Inde.’ His coins, which are not many, 
have legend--^ in Cdcek and Prakrit written in Greek and 
I'Lharoshthi. They have conserved his fine effigy lielineted by 
an elephant sedip- He had for his capital Sagala (Sialkot), 
which he named T^uthydemia in memory of his father. His 
title trtikctiis ( invim ihle) appears on the coins. A city in 
Saiivji'a was called V'ladamilri after him. Strabo says that 
the (Greeks advanced to file Ganges and Palibotlira (ITitali- 
Pata^d^h states lliat the Yavanas besieged Saketa 
(in OudhX and iMadhyamika (Nagari near Chitor in Raj- 
puliinn): and from the Yuga-Puranaj one of the chapters of 
the Samhiid, we gather tliat the viciously valiant 

(hicki, after reducing Saketa, the Panchfila country (Jumna- 
jange.' doab), and Mathura, readied Pataliputra, but they 
did not remain in the midland country beraioo of a dreadful 
^ war among them.^elves which broke out in their own country— 
an evident allusion to the civil war between the liouses of 
Eiitindcm»’s and Eucratides. Kfilidasas reference to the 
CiitiKs has already l)een noted (.^^ . 2). None of lho^e 
authorilies mention the names of the (ircek leaders. The 
name </f Demetrius occurs, in the view of sonu srholais, in 
thi inscription of Kli5ravela, I'lie Indian conquest-' were 
(iirected by Deinettiu^. and he was assisted by his younger 
contemporaries Apollodotus and Menander, neither of whom 
had anv connet'lion with hiirtria. 


^leiiatn Ur, who scem.s to have lieen iiinuenrcd by the 
na norv c*f A/oka, Ud the c\|X(lition alonu the Gan^os valley. 
He had a hmg nign from liis capital SSgalii. and his coins 
rcpreient him in all stages frein youth to old age lll.^ kii'g* 
eiom at oiu* fime eov(‘r.>d wide «»'ca fiom Kal i 1 to Maihma, 
ami lii , role muM )ia\ f entled vdlhm a fesv years aft r J *»0 

\ 11 i- fammi^' in litMatnii- fri m i\lilinfKi i*aii/ja (tin: 

ijU*- 'ions o! Ahlinrlti) in whidi he r< presented a-; liaving 
held edifyiny cimvc r^atif-ns with monk .Xai'ascna, rnding in 
i'li' < o.Tw'..ie.n. \\ le'ii he jIkmI in.iny eilie:, fl« .sired in .i 

^liare of hi a*=lle^ as thes- hid doi. Pt Uv dcdll' of lUe 

Ibatidha. 
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ollodotus, probabl> the same as a of the 

^habharata, effected the conquest of thu Jnrlos vpilev and 
Gujarat, and at its widest his territory cxtei^decl from 
Barygaza to Kapisa and Gandhara. 

During the absence of Demetrius in Eiicratides 

proclaimed himself king in Bac^ria at the time as 

Mithradates I in Parthia (r. 173-1 T..C.) 
his power to Arian.i and flic Kalni' val.'ty (iVapisa) and the 
north-west of India, and restruck the coins i Apollodoius. 
He had trouble from ^Mithradates I, jvho d<'pri\ |^|g 

recent conquests in Ariana, and whij6 returning fn Indiaii 

expedition, he was .slain by his son Kelioch s R.C.). 

Heliocles lost Bactria to the Scythians soon after, and 
only his Indian possessions thereafter. ?Iis successors ruled 
the country from Pushkalavatl (Chir.sadda) to Takshasila 
till 25 B.C.. when the Pahlavas di^^placed them. Amialeiflri'j 
'v.is [inmng these kiims ol the house of Lucrati<les. 

In the Panjab, rulers o{ the hou-(‘ f)f Eulliydciniis tun^ 
tinned till they were ovorlhrowo hy ihc J^ak.i*. in the h'sf 
ceiuui V H.C. 




^ckas afid Pohlavaa: The eruption of Ontral A^sitn 
nomadic tiibes into India is t'xpknne<I hy some event- record¬ 
ed by early Chinese authois. Towards 17.-) I65 D C", the 

Hiung-nu (Huns) drove out of Western China the horde of 
nomaciv known as the great Vuch-chi (Torharians, Tiiru‘^h- 
who inigralod vve.slwards and eitcountered another nomad 
t>ihe the S.-e or ^akns on the b.ink^ of the Ja\ar(e< or S 3 r 
f^arya riv<’r. The 6aka<5. v;m<|ui.shed In* the \’iich-chi, had to 
‘ibnndon their Imme and find iodgemenl on tlie hordeil.iTul.s of 
India. The victorion- Vuch-Lhi weie in (heir turn w-.rsivil by 
anntbri- tribe Wii .sun and flrivcn ironi rl,.* land* ihcy had 
taken from the Sakv They Mttled in the vnllc> of tin: 
Gvn<; and exercised .'oinc authority o\er Bacliii in dx* 

•‘Oi.ith. 


'Ihe 6 aka>- di^ipl.uefl Iw tin Vuch-chi beg in to fall n^ o t 
Intlo Gic •]’. priiu ir ib'i ies oru* aftri .inorhrr Thf 3 .re 
tor.nJ -omu afiei in Af;uhoda and N'orfli (a.>o-ia. ami io nti 
Coni,!’., but not iti ih* Kabul vallev. whirh f vldcutly bibf 
• '*/ the tiurl's in ionu- *:trt j-igth. Ibrni f t):*' S.d.a^ r.uni^ Inu* 
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^ ___ 4c)l '^y ihc I‘sual Khyber route, but across the Bra 

ill .Fiaiuchistan and the Bolan pass. Some might 
have eutiTf d by a iiiore <lirect northern route via Kashmir and 
Tdyaiia, as i^a-hiei: did later. All the foreign tribe.s which 
came and sort liidia were looked upon as degenerate 

K^halriyus uhc/ cas£e through their neglect of ihc 

religious and so coik\ bul. this is a fiction, and their 
de.H ription as (b-iibariuns) Is nearer tiie mark. 

Two lines distinguishable among th® Saka rulers who 

harl the impe ‘King of Kings’—(1) Maues or the 

Great King and his suect-ssors in the Panjab. and (2) 

Vnnopnnd liis associates in Kandahar (Arachosia) and 
]{,^i*iucbi.stan (Gedrosia). Maues must have ruled soon after 
the early Indo-Greeks whose coins he imitates, about 72 B.C. 
His I'ingJoni extended Horn Pushkalavati to Taxila on either 
si(i(‘ of the Indus, ^iva and Buddha are figured in his coins 
be dflrs Greek gods. He was followed by Azes I in the Panjalj, 
G'lndhfua and Kapi.sa, regions which he cleared of the la^t 
vest ices of the house of Kiithydemus. 

.\ze.s I held b\^some toTiav^e foumied the Vikrama era. 
liiflian triulition, however, a. sociate.s it with a Vikrnniaiiitya 
of Pjjain. and there is a story that the Jaina saint Kfilaka 
having iajultecl by kiiur (iardabhilla of I'jjain apjHaled 
to tbe ^ako'* v’ho inyadod Uijain and overthiew (he dynasty 
• »f tkualahhilla: but that >oine year* later, the famous Vikra- 
ma lil>;i. son of (iardabhilla i-sliilifrom IVati.slithfnm, rc- 
p<*' . (i the invadi'i s and re estahli'-hed the thn'ne of his ances- 
tur«i, nn<l th:i' the (ua commemorates his victory over the 
^vikii \ rhi-K is nothing Improbable in this story '.vhicli may 
well irpii .c‘ijt an I'pisodc in tlie hi-toric struggle bcl\\ccn Mic 
Andliras and th. hiakd^, tif wloJi .some account ha.s been given 
il; » T Fser Z). Ihit Vikraiuadiiy.i '^un of valour’, is a «om* 
niun 1’ \f\ and ‘^iVa power iii Ma) va and Gujarat was finally 
<U -' <v»T I>y ihe tdiiAa r. ’ip<''<>r Ghandra'.uu>ta ll Vik'am.l- 
dity., (A T;. >. 0-'tl4’, anf] u.elit*<'n. v.hicJi make* ihr founder 
of the fa ilscj the paiimi (»f KdUflAsa, a, to regard the 

t\vi» kine one. 

The ihi;e ojiiiei-inn hftwi-n the i-'ikd a»id I'.ddava d 
(rah beMHues j»pp i»cnl fuit i be r» iriit lod ariTliuikoi., ‘U 
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es, the 3 ^ounger contemporary of MaiiCi. 
lociates and siiccc.si<or5 in Eastern Iran and / 
the Panjab, Azcs T was followed by a* 

nephew of Vonones) who ruled til! A.O. lo .nen he was 
followed by Gondophanics (c. A.\^. lo - 45). i'indapharna in 
Persian meaning Svinner of ;tVory.’ Chri.«4ian legend of a 
doubtful nature avers that tl.*? apostle Thomas visited India 
in the reign of Gondophar*;ies, preached Christianity in hi? 
dominions, and was martyred. Lascelles Abercrombie has 
handled the theme with great pow^-r in his Sale of SL Thomas, 
There is another story of Jiis martyrdom at IVIylapore 
(Madras) which some consider more trustworthy, though 
there is little tangible evidence that St. Thomas w'as martyred 
at all. Gondopharnes had a successor Pacorcs. but by about 
.K.D. 50 a new power, that of the Kushanas, had extende I 
itself from Bactria lf> the Puropanisadai (Upper K.ibul valley) 
and Arachosia (Kandahar), and was prej)aring to cross the 
Indus. 


C. The Ktishfuius: In the wdloy of the Oxu.s and Bactii.in 
lands the Vueh-chi (motui-pcople) lost'their nomadic Inibil? 
and c'stablished live principalities, among which the Kushan 
J'-iTtion attained ])rcdominance over the otlicrs iiiv’er lb 
leadership of Kujala Kara Kadidiis.es who has been designaleii 
Kadphi.ses I by historians. This was about A.I). 40 He 
then crossed the Hindu KuTi and made himself master of 
I’arthian possessions in th- Kabid v.tlley .iiuF Aiachosia to the 
wa-st of the Indus. Hi. :ui clca tra e of Roman 

hit]venr e and he f aif the ituiH i I i n nf .Mah 'ija. Mahanta 
and Alaharajadhiraia, be ' ^aifar>r fhitn, an indica¬ 

tion of the compieiely It b vi ujon* -l the land.s iirwly run 
tiucrcd by Kndphisi 1 %vhu dwd ncf ,, i(*iig and nri»sporc»' i 
at l^’c . of ciglu> rdxni .V.l>. dl 

Ho was .succeeded tO’ hi Kaupbisc H. (ipjed \\\ n * 
(Oof‘nif>) ir\ his Gic K e »in lt..iCtids nn 1 ^ i*ji K'vrChin;: b> 
f’luTK-se hiaorians. He 't* . ii* hidu- and coiut ' re ? 

Taxila aa i the J^lf^iab eiir.y in • ! r-,.^^d poc^i!,|y ev^v 

r a !n 1 vlaihnrri. i’b ' h. Mt »p ,f ui t.Vcw.t enipiti* 
b ‘Vi rn China ind .hi' * ^ aiarc i d n la ' . ■ 

‘piiiem 1 tra* ' anri t' fhe c o[)mk • il: ./ t y 
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rei^ni Oiat has survived. He was most probably a Saiva 
in his relipi^us faith, a INIahesvara. Siva with or without hi:5 
bull and the trideii^ or battle-axe, his emblem, are figured on 
till, coins of the reign. The full K-haroshthi legend on the 
coins reads: Mahardjasa rajadirajasa sarvalogadkvarasa 
7fiaJiiivfjrasa Vivia Ku/lhphisasa tradara, the last word mean¬ 
ing ‘defender' or ‘saviour^ 




The next king Kamshka wmq the greatest among the 
Kushanas. His relation to the Kadpliises kings is not kiiowm, 
and it was at one time a nuitter of doubt w’hethcr he came 
lieforc or after them. He started "an era, and though there are 
many views on the subject which cannot be discussed here, it 
seciuf. l)csl to identify it with the well-known Saka era begin¬ 
ning in A.I). 78. T came to be called iaka-uiipa-kdla, the 
era of the S:ika king, either because Kani.shka was plausibly 
he’d to be a or. wivat is more likely, betauc^e the era was 

loni' in US'* among tl»e Saka Satraps of Malwa and Gujarat. 
It mii^T be said, however, that some scholars >iill iirefer A.D. 
1?“ or thereabout for the commencement of Kanishka’s reign. 
But Kani.shka is known to have begun an cm, and Al-Binnn 


dfK s iml know of an era which began in the .sc£Oiul century 
.\.D. Kanidika’s c.ipital was Purnshapura (Peshawar) in 
(I.ihOhrua, but Kashmir, the whole cT the Panjab and the 
valley id tho Gaiv:(S up to J'ntna. obeved his oniLTs. He 
waned with the Pariiunm outhe west, and led an army across 
Ihimiis for spbcluiiig th • petty anniadii ch'rf ' n! Khot.' U 
^ .ilkaild and KadiiMr, \vho h.id been tributarv tn (Tuna, ar.d 
f.a c(dk‘flin/, trilmte ih«v-tages from them. In llu’ .south 
Ills ml • t\tfmled to Piipcr Smd a?>‘l perliaps to .H.ilwa It 


is pr(»b.d.le that tow irds the tnd of hi" rt-ign K inifhka's power 
in rVi.ii'il Asia .'.iffdc.il .;nuK (limii.ulion owing to the victo- 
riui.s pivvtoss of PdTi-chao. a Hmous gcnLual of the t hinese 
. nipcrov H'l-tl (A-’ > l'''H. kf’r ml bar it tl»,nl Kanislika 

V m'dfv ufl in 1‘0. I" ' a- W lyin.*, iU 1 *\ hi;- gcuaivds 
who wdr tired of hi.- c- n-J;na r.unpalr;!,s aii*i \Ncrc nuwdlim? 
to (irofr l with a treat xpi-riili'-P di. r.r„th wliuh lead giU 
rr*. ia» a tlie of Tsunv-lii ;: mouniaiii'-. 


Thi Buddhi-t J uui thni Kai'-Uk*. was ...iiion like a 
ful A:.oV t to t'.' .r nl’- b'” kis roiiis ivpiu n.i.c heurefl 
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deities—Zoroastrian, Greek, Mithiaic )c’ InJi''*"—I 
cles, the Sun as Helios or Miiro, the S mo or Mao, 

Fire, and Siva with two or four arms as »vell p 'he Buddha 
standing clad in Greek fashion, or scat'* in i- iMii style, and 
so on. This is perhaps more an c' ncc vhe faiths, pre¬ 
vailing in the different parts oi »ii- *ika /ast empire than 
proof of his religious eclecticism. l*ia( ll.e personal faith of 
Kanishka was Buddhism is evident fro'n his great stupa at 
f^e.shawar, which was much admirecl by the Chinese pilgrims. 
But the traditions which magnif nis Buddhist leanings and 
repeat many details similar to those of the Asoka cycle of 
legends and connect his name with several names famed in the 
history of Buddhism cannot all be accepted as liislory. One 
stoiy, for instance, says that the king of Fa^liputra, unable to 
iai.se the large indemnity imposed,^on him by Kanishka, sur- 
kendered to him the alm.s-bowl of the Buddha, the poet .and 
, )hil()sopher y\.svaghosha. and a marvellous cock. According 
to anollier account, Asvagho.sha wa^ specially inviteii from 
Oudh to attend tlie fourth Buddhist Council for editing and 
ann.)tnting important Buddhist texts. Traditions about the 

council are- also contradictory, and in spite of Iliuen Tsang’s 
Matemenl that it was held primarily at the instance of 
Knnirlika. ii is not easy to decide Uie actual share of tlie 
emperor in the .summoning of the council; likevrise it iS not 
ch'.T what part the council itself played in the new dove ^-fo¬ 
ments that weir undonblcdly lakiiit, iilaCc in Buildhisin in ihi? 
peri>Ml. TIk* earliest ac* ouni of the council, lliat of I ira- 
mariha (c. A.I). 5‘>0) oiiiits all mention of Kani hka. and 
•'^•ciibci. the fiueting to the initiidivc of a kaiyayanhmtr.i, 
I he (ouncil i-aid to have lir*t i held in the Kundal :vana 
nionactory in Kashmir, aiaUhcr accouio lotai •> : in 
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One oi the works prepared by the council, 
ihavibhasha, an encyclopaedia of Buddhist philosophy, sur- 
\ ivcs in a Chinese translation. The language emplo 3 xd was 
Sanskrit. 


\ ery little is kno'vn of the successors of Kanishka or of 
how long the Central Asian tracts stayed in the empire after 
him. Vklsi'^hka, probably a son of Kanishka, succeeded him 
and had a short reign of about five years. He was perhaps 
identical with Vajheskha whose son Kanishka II ruled with . 
full imperial titles in the north-west (Ara near Attock) for a 
while al>out A.I>. 119. The titles are MahaiTija (Indian), 
Rajaliaja (Iranian), Devaputra (Chinese), and Kaisara 
•(Roman). But the immediate successor of Vasishka was Huvi- 
shka with dates A.H. 107-138. The^ coins of his reign are 
numoivus and pretty, and Ix-ar evidence of prosperity. Kalluiiri 
mentions Hushka, Jushka cfnd Kani.shka as the Turushka kings 
who founded cities named after them in Ka.dimir; these kings 
may be identified respectively with Huvishk.'i. X'asishka and 
Kanishka II. With \'asudeva (A.D. 152-170) whose coin.s 
bc.it Siva and his emhh m began the break-np of the empire. 

Ike Mnlkura region and Oudh .stayed under his rule, In t the 
n»‘rih-w<‘st was perhap.s Io>t. W"e know mithing precise except 
*ii his coins and those of his succe.^.^ors Kani<hka IH (17o 
- tO) anrl \ .a.sndcva IJ (210-30) bcc.ame gradually IVvsian- 
i/'d ano wiih this goes the ri e «;i fla Sasf ip.ian dynasty in 
kVisia and tlie conquests up to the Indus attMbute! to .\rtla* 
hir i’ai;ikan and hi.s suLcxs'^sors. Knshan princes continued 
In t}v Kabul valley till the invasion of the Huns m fi‘e I'lfia 
. rutijiy. and c'\en the conf;iK M cf J’t rsia liv tiu* Arabs in the 
rvi-mh. fn Fndi'i proper. :vlAlava.s Vaudhey.; > llio NTiga.s of 
1 vi' I lo^ari (l^o'aya iu (A\\:Ji»>r). Kuninri;;'. and others liecame 
jncsiUni^i.t ill th^ vn.rii. i.-, p-u is of the Kush-Tn < inpir<' wliilc 
the m.rth-w st and Central r.odab fell to the Shakas and 
^fnladas. 


J). 1 1 hv h um; balrap fK Uiatra;ct) 

kiii! hn« i ti e ^ihaemenciu I'.sliafr ij^iivan, prntoclm of 
da, »aim a u pu i ppii. | y, the id roar. yiJ'.vTnoiv; uf pro- 
^. In ‘j'*u of its ;< ndeiu y t-’ ‘ in ilie criaiion nf 

ill tl.c f arli^'Sl opp'c' uinty, w inrss Parfhia ami 


mtsT/t), 
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^ la, the inslituti«>n was continued in ont form anoth?* 
the Selcucids, the Indo-Greeks. Sakas and as. TPf' 

Greek names Stratei^us and Meridarch (over smt^iltr 
aliso belon" to the same category. Ther- were satraps of 
Ghuksha and Fushpapura (Peshawar) under Menander and 
under Maues, one of whom was a mahndd)h:pat* (chief siiper- 
hitendent of charities) before ho became iMahakshatrapa. 
Ther e was a line of satraps at Matlnirfi and anotlicr at Penares, 
ibe latter under KanisWva T. But the most celebrated and 
longest line was that of Mahva and Gujarat, known as the 
^Vestern Satraps. 


I'herc were two lines of UVstern Satraps. The earlier 
line was that of the Kshaharalas (Bhumaka and Nahapana) 
''hose northern origin is revealed by the Kharoshthi legends 
un their coins. Bhumaka, who clearly preceded Nahapfiiui, was 
already T^ahlava .satrap when the Kiishanas rose to power. 
Ge Wvis only K.shatrapa, and never raja or Mahakshatrapa- 
■1 he device of a lion rai>iuil and dharma chakra on his coins 
^uay connect him vsilli the Sakns of T^Iathura famous for a 
Gdly inscribed lion-capital from a Buddhist moiiument, one of 
^hc b.:.st known mementos of Saka rule in the Mathura regiom 
^^i> relation to Nahapana is not kno^n. 


Nahapana, Mambanus of the Pf'riphts, has in>cripiions 
bearing dates from 41 to 46. which are usually referred to Uie 
^‘dca era Ixginning A.D. 78. This would bring the clo-^e o 
^’ahapfina^ rcic.u to A.D. 124 and this is not likely Fur. it 
brings Naiiapana too clu.^e to ChasJitana’s line with ^^hich it 
h'lK little in - ommon and whkh Ingan 'iome years before A.D. 
b’O; anil it haves too short an interval between GiuVv.ai- 
Putra* cun(]ue^L> and the rcei;vciy of the SaGas under the 
Glvishtan.'i line to accouiii f c the Nn ik (nscnplioii oi Gm- 
buni Balasri recounting die idoiies of v husbaixl s comtui -i 
(he nineteenth year her son’> rei!!:i. It se‘ms niO.^| likrB 
■hat the rlates in Nahapana s in-eript ioij< •uc his r< goal yea's. 
Dowrver ihat may be. our s count td f;ie i-.s/it:i\'ah.uni 
t dw n abov<‘ (.see. 3) lollow in'Jic.Uions dt rivef! fui.n 
^b* d iiTu Ir fH the Sfilav fd .;)|a . ‘Ufii; il I ; d i 

^ ^ us 
8 
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he (xher line of Western Ksbatrapas began with Ci^ 
i; son ot '*rfhsamotika, who ruled from Ujjain, the Tias- 
then^s of Ptolemy He is sometimes credited with the foun- 
daiioxi of Uie Saka era. He certainly used it in an inscription 
dated in year 52 of tj\e era, but it is better to think of the cm 
as founded by Kanishka I and of Chash^na and his succes¬ 
sors as the satraps of the Kushunas in the beginning (Cliash- 
tana's coins have Kharoshthi legends), but soon becoming 
independent of them. In the year 52 (A.D. 130) Chashtaiui 
was ruling along with his grandson, after his son Jayadaman 
Had died. Chashtana’s rule must therefore have begun some 
ye ars Lvjfore 130, which renders it impo.ssible to think of Naha- 
pana as enjo 3 ing possession of Ujjain as late as 124. Chash¬ 
tana’s grandson Rudradaman is well known from his celebrat¬ 
ed (iiniar in.scription (A.D. 150) which is composed in omalt 
Sand:rit. and records his victories against the Andhra.s and 
Yaudhrya.s and the extensive repairs carried out to the dam 
of tlie Sudarsana lake which had given way in a storm. The 
work was carried out at great expense from his treasury 
(svasniat-kosdt) without laying any burden on the people by 
y\iiy of ta a.s or corvee or oven benevolences (pf (2nava). The 
breach was very wiile; the ministers, both advisory {niati- 
and e::e( utivi* {karmusQi hiva), were aver.se to under¬ 
take ihr diliKiilt task; the subjects became alarmed for ihcir 
^u«\irc Ai the critical momonl the able and noble Suvisaklia, 
he I'ahlava governoi of An.irtta and Surashlra, came forward 
) undertake and com[)letc the work in ord* r to enhance the 


merit and fame of his ma.stcr. khis record which quite 
char iii itself has been mavle iht' basis of far-ieaclnng con.sti- 
/utlonal theories on the privy pur.ee of the knu and 'the ptwver 
of the iVj'r.so* vested in the cabinet and in the pti'ple. (Ji'iiar 
(forinagart) is .modern TiinatiadJi. and the rock which Ijcars 
Kudradruuan’.s iii!^crii’)lion bears airo the fourteen U(Kk Ihlict.^ 
of .Ab ; a and an insciiption of the CujUa euiperor Skanda 
G’.i;*ta. 


The surii oi ot IPaflradrunnn continued iheii rule as 
kdiai.apa and Mahal. Ii.ihaqj.is with varvin • foiluiies li'l 
liicv v./ro (.vciiluow'n b\ Cli.u.dr'ojupta U \*ikiamfulltto- 
ward-. t!i.‘ »lose <»t the i(>i!iih n lUury A D. 


misr^y 
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and Society 

^ Aloimrchies and republics existed side b' 
rf^?e of the IVfauryan empire, anr^ ^fau^van 
.governmental or/^anization were carried >\ 

^"orth-West where foreign ideas rnd ii/ waxed strong. 


js before 
.editions of 


"Ihe new imperial titles with su'-:gcstiui*s divine descent for 


fhe monarch that came into ^ ogiie ’Mih ih^e foreign rulers of 
lime as well as the new ^designation.'^ of provincial and 
^ocal officers have been no» iced in the »oarration of political 
^iiitory. It has been said of the BaariJi^n-Afghan-Greek empire 
of the north-west: ‘It is a o empire not a kingdom, hardly a 
^late. Princes and coins : iLroirnd. The dynastic sentiment is 


^inknown*. I’his is to some' extent true of the i5akas and Pah- 
^avas also, though not of the Kushanas. That the cultural 
'■^•tlool; of the foreign ml ers was becoming Tiidianbed is seen 
from "^jvdradaman bcie ig described as a student of .s i/a/a 
(grammar), arfha (polity)., gandharva (music), nydya (logic) 
iAiid other subjects. Palanjali mentions the xabhd oi Pnshya- 
^■‘litra, meaning his audiciice-hall and hall of jiistire. In the 
^^dlavih^^'r/inrilra toention is made of an amdtya or viauiri 
pfJrhhau (council of ministers) wliich assisted the viceroy 
Agnin.itfa of Vidi.^a under the Maurya.^ 


(Sfitavahana ad minisf ation maintained »he Maiiryau 
\vstcm with some necessary local modifications. Their feuda- 
UtIcs and noblemen had the titles Maharathis and Maha- 
hhojas. We aUo hear of Mahatakiv.nas, and talavara has bcei 
kikcn to be connected (•tymol.;gically with Tamil ialay 
'^’illago-watchman. ' ^he empi o was divided into Jam^pad 
each fO!nf>o?ed of a number of dheras. 1 he miihdsCftdpatis wi. 
^niCipatis below <>bem wc.t' obviou.'^ly important oiVic ail.s un 
who :o effrit ncy * Jepended the mainunance of^order within the 
^^T’pirc and «=ect u'hy from external ai:grc.'^ion .n 


< Socialb Ihc most nntahlc feature of the tinus v. ;s tltt' 
effert t't»c imt*act of sua' S.i w w»vC:> forel ai »mi n'etaots. 
Ct rt'*'*"'‘lv Gi»-(*k and pussibh <<tht:r foit ign l:in .[»Aai::es were 
let** t liy the upitu* ehisses v im held high (aViec Vfjollonius 
ana. it .seen.:-, \vn ; bU> to l.old a convey ‘on m Git'ri: 
if» I'aidiian hin_; of Tiixila flKTe o uhvth”=s ' 
foiei'’I settlers in the Puiiab |n \Vc tern Tudi.a, 


miST/fy 
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a\'anas. 
inscni>tion.s 


the port towns of South India. A nuinb'r of 
■' with Indian names, figure as donors in tae 

. .- thi. celebrated Karla cave, and most of them 

claim to belong to one place Dhenukakata, possibl> a Yavana 
colony very near AvaUa. jhe rapid Indianization of the Yuva- 
nas i.t evident not tjnly- in their names, but in their adoption 
of Indian faiths and maitjjrrs. Demetrius’ elephant helmet, 
Menander's place in Buddhist tradition, the Besnagar Garuda 
cohinni of Ileliodorus, and the gifts of Ushavadiita, the son- 
n-law of Nahapana, to the Buddi’iist monks of Nasif., arc 
insl.nnecs. Ushuvadata is sl> led dha nniitma. It cannot be said 
that the Indians found much to ariri lire or imitate in the man- 




ners or institutions of even the Gre ‘cks, though they acknow¬ 
ledged their eminence in the technica 1 arts and sciences, parti¬ 
cularly astronomy. They were struc ‘k bv the Greek mode 
wearing the hair, and the Greek hal hit of eating ii\j lying 
posture. They were .scandalized by the manners of a'ficople 
woo had neither Brfihmanas nor Sramanas, who had only two 
and among wliom master could beco.nc slave and slave 
mastei. With the rough and barbarous S.abas and ruriishka-s 
v.iih their strange looks and costumes, they niust have kept a 
good (li.daiKc in (heir .social relations, at least in (he begin- 
nmg. lint the p^isition of ihrsc foreigners as rulcT:i, and iheir 
wilimgiiess to learn and adopt Indian niannerr. and cus(oms, 
.‘.ciiri d for them in due course .i ,grud yinsr admi.ssion nilo 
Undo siKiety as K.shatriyas of sort.'. 


Anolher nol.d.le ■ •iture of ihr time i, the Kuurkablc 
siiision of f.,'ei!,;, umle t.y find and „„.i ,]ie growing 

.|K'.i(ar.'e of .i pr >vpeiou.s nunanlile cl;.-;s „hn-< werhh and 
..iely a re i.fl ct.'d tog-fher in tig- recorded g.Kt. and nnvivin|r 
monimaam, of the time. There must lr,ve he corre.spondi,.” 
rlcvcdi'i ’iieiit-- in industry and inlcinul (tarfe. 


y. l/iUraliirc 

I A.m.ikril her anc mucl. neire : nporta ,t t' in Ih--iKiil.s in 
thi'. iierio’ ’ .!•, ,1 literary modl.ini, an.i , ve;, Uinl in I .mi.'.'•.tina 
work. . < rijiUiri' and m.ulo inc«t\»^ ir.g u.se of ' i 

I.Mirna T. rid- iir.f:rij»li(»ns I - :i Mivcd < 

in wlii'.i' ^ uVfd' Mini dm- vly- i nxid wji 

liif; oinr n* nifi, howcvi i. in pnn San'’UfM 
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cicUurL is lepi re5ejjjj.(j mainly und>‘r ihc .S.li.(vuh.'.i' Hala s 

Satlasal (Saptasa. 

conserved the I'lilrp-’^ ancient 
Maharashtri poetry. .. re a. thologv l)nt 

a careful rcfa.shioning ot • .muerial.-^ In tlumgh 

perhaps much altered Ity ^^..rpolation, the work 

‘has a spirit of closene.ss to i ^.^^.rnon realities which is 

hardly to be seen in Sanskrit .' '^•imadhya, a mini.stcr O 

«f Satavahana and native of I’n ’ana, pas.'-es for the author 

•o. the original Biihatkathd (g oarralive) written in Pai- 
^aci Viahrit which now sur\ivcs . v in later Sanskrit versions 
I'he theme o\ 'he work as seem from extant renderings 
•rrchiding a Tam'' version. Prrui’gadai of Kongu-Ve/ir, is the 
"fe of Naravaliana','“tta. the son of Udayana of Kau.sambl. 

't might have been preceded by ai.' account of I'dayana’s ad- 
'"“titures in the original. 

Anoti'rcr .Scitav'illiana ri'**'’stor, Sarvava.'" 
hrtve composed a Sanskrit the " 

'he king to learn the laiv ngt •r’ 

"oi’k of the c ige in San-' 

^kdshya (gre.o* 

I'AYC 

porir 
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jjcrgoing revision 


tbuL their historical sections were un*" 
till the Gupxfjj period.^ 

'“The great ^.^vaghosha wrote tb- '' Bud,lka-ckarita and 
Sdundarananda, e,\ works of kdvya. class, which must 

have popularised \ Buddha sto Sutrdlankdra, a 
didactic work, survitjj^g . n a Chinese version, is also 

doubtfully a'=tsi;uied to i no theatre proper as apart from 

the mitvic and the danci ^ up in this period, and Bhasa, 
one of whose dramas th • ipnavCisavadatta seems to have 
survived in the original c - lorm very close to it, thou^'n not 
the other plays passing under his name, may ^ycll belong to 
this period. There is a curJous open-air th^^tJ -0 »^nd another 


indoors in the Sitabenga an d Jogimara CTyes in the Ramgarh 
hill (160 miles due south of Benares) which contain inscriji- 
tio«' ^ the third century B.C. re^Qj-ding the name of Sid^ 
'ra, and the provision qj ^ rest-house for actresses 
heatiJ has been thonght to be of Greek inspi 
'^vofiika f^jj. curtain is supposed tQ intii- 
‘ the Greek model. The 
• tamman, and 

• trapa in.scrii)- 


the fust 


\ay ))e 
crept 
als is 




.v-r to 
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, may also be assigned to this period, 
earlier half and the latter towards its end. 


the f- 


8* Religion and Art 

^ In religion tlie growth of the Mahayana (g^o v oath) in 
Buddhism and parallel trends of a theistic characu'f both in 
Buddhism and Hindui.^m which exalted devotion {bhakti) 
•above knowledge {jnana) and works (karma) av the 
dominant factors. The Mahayana began somewhere in the 
second century B.C., but took some time to build 14 ) its o.-vn 
^beod.icy and dialectic. It has been said that it m) enlai'j.Ml 
the Buddhist church as to make it a universal religious asso¬ 
ciation. But the view that the Iransforniation in Buddhism 
was effected to move the heart of the sturdy monntainerr, inr 
nomad horseman, or the Hellenized Alexandrian wonhl appea'- 
on the whole to exaggerate the role of the foreigner in a change 
which came over Hinduism as well as Buddhism. The net 
result of the change may be summed up by saying that the 
Buddha is no longer the human seer who discovered and pro¬ 
claimed the true path, but a living god and saviour; the old 
ideal of the Arhat who hecks his individual release gives jdacc* 
to that of the Bodhisatlva who. though fit to entn- /liruina 
himself, delays doing so in order to c.iriy the re.sl of mankind 
''-ith him. The life of the Buddha rewritten to sii(‘s- hi>. 
extraordinary character fiom his childhood and siiirgest his 
-the Ma/Ulvastu, the Lalita Visiaia and Asvaghosha s 
^uddhachariia being among the early atumpls in the line. 
Sanskrit becomes the language c'f -\riplure. A new theology 
' 10(1 dialectic grow up, and more attention is devoted to meUi 
physics and yo^a than in the early Hinayana (le.svr path) 
school.: as they came to be kiiown in contrast to M.ihayaiia. 
•Myth and metaphysics are combined in works like SaddhartwJ 
k^un{]i.iriha, the lotus of the good law. quite as much a.s in the 
or the IhiflvamHi. The BiiddJi.ih arc multipM. f 
like the avatdras 'U' Vishnu, 'fhe childhood of the Budil'M 
nnd that of Krishna rccciv'e elaborate inylln'hadi al handling 
more (c Irs about the .>nn»o time, and to sin'i cst the innueuce 
01 the (liri lian g ».sprls as Ihr .source of the devclopmem i*. 
'vide »*f [he niaik. KrichnaiNiu i*? ej>sentinMv Indi.oi lu luo 
{iijfl eharacfei and only a particular d \'i l»* tmeid 
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loij.. ictrines of which India presents twenty other 
nuances. 

Thoii"^^ the dominance of the bhakti school in Vaishna- 
vism is h attested—witness the Bhagavadgitd, the Bes- 

nagar i^olumn of Hcliodonis, and the Ghasundi (Udaipur) 
inscription (c. 150 B.C.) mentioning an edifice built in honour 
of Sarbarshana and Vasiideva, it was known to Saivism also. 
Pata njali speaks of Siva-bhagavatas who carried iron tridents 
(a \'(J <suIa), and the Brihaikathd is believed to have been 
narrated in the first instance by Siva to his consort Parvati 
for her anuiseineiit. Saivism continued to stress ascetic 
habits in this period as ever. The performance of vedic 
sacrifices by Pushyamitra and the Andhra monarchs may be 
taken to mark a decided return to an aspect of the old vedic 
rtligi<»n which might have remained in abeyance under the 
edict of A^oka prohibiting animal sacrifice. 


UiultT the Snngas and Anflliras the artistic evolution 
which I i .vm under Asoka continued, and Buddhist art at¬ 
tained its npocce in the schools of Bhaja, Bed.sa, Bhnrhut. 
Krida. Sanchi and Amaravati. The monuments tyincal of 
this art are the stvpii, the vihdra and the c knit yd. I’hc stiipa 
is a plain liemi‘'.plirrical dome (inula) ^et on a terrace (medhi) 
:md surmounted by a kiosl: (harmikd). ll is .sm rounded at 
sonie fli'itana by a circular -lone balustrade (vrdikd), often 
oinaniJ-nled v.ilh -.ailpture'^'. and haviim at the cardinal points 
o I’amcntal 'laU Aaysf/cjn/n./.v) which lUc often the most exquisite 
• W'jii:. of ait rarvcil after the manner of wo(»r] and ivory. The 
\tiipij is thf* deycendaiit uf the iiuient burial mound and is 
mean I n» - c iihcive the relics of saints. There is always •' pradak- 
i iJudit path round tire sUlpa. The \ihdra was a monastery 
and tl'i’ (haltya was tin* plar ■ of wui diip with the image of a 
itiipa standing iA its afi-idal lUitl; it v a,- divided into a broad 
. l ave and narrow a'Oe.s on he -idr r-iin-r mund tin* at 

the :ipM\ 'Mm vikdias imi r/n;.*/vn- v oi huili generally of 
n atci'.'ds and have not ^uiviv* 1. A not.ihh* 
ti'»n n. the j^rcat f'hr'iyr oi Kn»la cot r.ni Inr roih rf th»‘ 
Wcst'MU (ihats and imprc'.*i/o .alike by its* i/f .nnl ila 
len- e of its ruifourc. Tla- stupa of nhi rlmi bears iii'-orip 
tt in .showing it tru ti-Ui m Siu-ga limes: v.hal has .nir*. ivrd 
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is remar]::il)lc for its inscribed sculptures of the life 
e IJuddha, who is never figured in person, of the Jdtakns 
of some ^portraits’, llic art is not very advanced in 
tec mique and the handling of the human figure is still primi¬ 
tive. At Sanchi the technique becomc.s more advanced, 
possibly under Greek influence (the Besnagar column of 
Hel.odorus is very near), in the magnificent sculptures of the 
ioranas besides Yakslias, ^akshiiiis and so on. The human 
figuio is presented much more gracefully, and the power of 
composition and narration is more advanced than at Bharhut, 
but the art remains basically Indian with its garlands of 
lotuses, its swans and peacocks and elephants, and its studiou.s 
avoidance of representation of the Buddha e.vcept by s\anbols 
even when narrating his life in all detail--a riderless horse 
representin?, for instance, his Great Departure from home and 
family life. I'he Sanchi sculptures include the Jdtakas and 
many historical themes like Bimbisfira leaving Kajagriha to 
visit the Buddha, or Asoka’s pilgrimage to tlic Bodhi tree. 

( ’^rhe car^'atids of Sanchi are among th(‘ finest renderir’S oi 
lithe feminine figure. The enclosure railing of the Bodh Gaya 
' temple (c. 100 is a pleasing coml'ination of Greek and 

indigenous motifs. The centaurs and winged mon.'ters :i> 
''■ell ns the trlt«'iis are of western origin, and the sun in his 
qiKuJriga is definitely Greek in inspiration. 


tBut the mo^l important result of Greek inflnen e hi 
artistic ilomain is llic birth of the Grae(«>-BuddlM>r \rt oi 
Gramlhara which gave lo the woih’ vin im|U(''Sive rend'*r*pi^of 
the Ituiidha in human form as an Apollti endowed ''itJi ili. 
attributes of liiuhlhahiKid. Tin« .-eh‘’ol took it<^ in I' e 
Kabul vallev whine (irecl: i»dU;eiiee was deep-rM/led. . nd 
attained its ldi;lHsi vclopment In (he fir a ^.rntih v .\ I > . and 
I'radiiall}' (!< rliiu d, giving pl;.ee b;. . n impi rceptible iro ^.idon 
to t!io rceaptiiie of Indian spirit i h:n;n (eristic of the G.nU.i 
age. The Gandhroa 'cht'ol tre.io.d t' i* whole g inuU ot Ho'! 
dha legends and ihe (lt..t'as and piodured m mv t v- i-jiri L 
foyn] fienves of Jic.dh^ anea^. Its inti - ‘nee \v'!< teb v\ y. 'th*. 
AmarncaU ai'd ev<n beviaiJ th( .'-'a-. \t the s:im». »iuu-. 
there U mjiI bed an indjgi noa« : D.ionl at Maihiirj on) S^oi'ilh 
which deali wiii* the snbjret • ar.J nnlik'‘ th*' Hdei i t 
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Buddha images in their work. Scholars differ rJn 
fion whether the Buddhas and Bodhisaltvas of the indi- 
genous school were imitated from Gandhara art or wej-' he- 
result of an‘independent evolution. ^ 

Greek art in the production of coins is seen at its best 
ii) some of the Indo-Greek pieces, and gem-cutting attained 
high perfection under the same influence. The terra-cottas of 
the time are often very well turned out by designs being- 
stamped on tliem from dies, and include figurines and toys for 
the use of children, and plaques depicting various scenes. : 


Sl 


9. The Tamil Statc.s 

After their mention in the Asoka inscriptions, the first 
tangible account of the Tamil states, their rulers, polity and 
culture is found in the earliest stratum of Tamil literature 
and in the writings of western writers of the first and second 
centuries A.D., particularly TMiny the Elder and tlie anony¬ 
mous author of the Pcriplus oj the Erythraean Sea, The 
Sanf^am literature comprises about 30,000 lines of poetry 
arranged in eight schematic anthologies (Ettuttoi^ai) and 
another collection knoivn as the ^Ten Idylls’ {Paltuppdtiu), 
The i)Oenis, however, offer little help for tiie reconstruction of 
a continuous political history. Names of i)rin(e3 abound, but 
tlndr mutual relations are unknown except in the case of the 
Clu-ras. feenguthivan waK a powerful Chera monarch of the 
second century a contemporary of Gajabfihu I of Ceylon 

(A.D. 1 75—193). One of hi> predecessors is said to have 
taken i.-iinive a number of Yavana traders who were releaseci 
only after the payment ol a lieavy ransom. But thi.s was an 
exception to the generally friendly relations between the Tamil 
kii'cs anti the foreign merchants. A yninrer roiitemporary of 
Soiguttuvan wa.s the famous Chola monarch Knrikala winv 
was great in war and i)e:ice, and iinf-er whom the Chola kirg- 
dorn attained the hcgeinon\- of the Tamil stales. The ports of 
Kaveripat linam and rortdiebt rry were in hi^' dominions, and 
a K<»man ‘f.actory’ the first cdUary A.D. has been dis- 
covered in the neii,hlMjurliood of I'onditbciry The Panuya 
- Nednnje/i)'ill \^ho won a dece ive victory a y^iuiig ouiii 
:fsiinsl a c<»nh (Icracy id his toes -'t ral..iyala:ii-krmMm, and 
‘r' r.dnm n I/amliran ‘o who rnbd fr an kfmehipuram were 
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prominent rulers of the age. There 
minor chieftains known as Velir in Tagadur (Dharmapurl in 
Salem Dt..), Tirukkovalur, Vengad mi (Tirupati), rahu hills, 
Podiya hills and, elsewhere. 

The social and political institutions were generally replicas 
of what obtained in northern India. King.s employed Yavana 
soldiers as watchmen in their palaces in the capital city. 
Agriculture was the mainstay of the economy, but industp' 
and trade added much to the wealth and happiness of the 
people Merchandise was carried in boats along the coast and 
in carls and on Uie backs of animals overland. I'lne cloth and 
pearls found their way to northern India from early tunes, 
while these together with pepper and spices, some of which 
•^^'ere obtained from Indonesia, formed the staples oi traiie with 
the Roman empire. Roman and Greek merchants visited i le 
ports in considerable numbers and establi>hed theinsehis in 
small colonies in important contr.'S. A temple of Augustus 
believed to h.ave been built at Mu/.iris (Craiigaiiore) on t e 
west coast, and the niimeroo- finds of.Roman coins, silver ind 
gold, tell the story of thi.s trade which began to decline toward.s 
the third centurv A.D. A Pandyan king sent an embassy to 
Augustus, and Strabo bears testimony to the t.angible growth 
in the volume of the trade in his day. The gives a 

faiily full account of the many ports of South India and llio 
commodities in which they traded and the conditions of navi¬ 
gation in the second half of the first century A.D. Ptolemy, 
the second century geograjihcr of .Mexandi ia. exhibits a t lii 
knowledge of ni.iny internal cities of .South India, liesidos ;iv- 
ing some account of important marts in rndonesia and Indo- 
( liiiia, of which he gi\e.s tlie Sanskrit namc.s rentlvicd in 
Greek fashion.) 
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THE AGE OF THE GUPTAS (A.D. 300—550) 

1. Political History (Northern India) i 

The disappearance of the Kushana empire was marked 
by the emergence of many independent states, monarchies and 
republics, of which the detailed history is of little interest and 
difaciilt to trace. Afghanistan and the Indus valley passed 
f! am the Kiishanas to the Sassanian rulers of Persia who held 
this territory for about 80 years down to A.D. 360. But 
Kushana rulers continued to rule in a subordinate capacity. 
The queen of Hormazd IT (A.D. 303—309) was a Kushana 
j'>rincess, and a fine woollen shawl from Kashmir, wdiich form¬ 
ed pitrt of her trousseau, was deemed worthy of prcsentati»m 
to the Roman Emperor Aurelian (A.D. 294). We.stcrn and 
Central Panjab wcie ruled by Scythian houses known as 
Shakas, Shiladas and Gadaharas. whose rule w’as ended by 
the ri'^f of the Little Kushana or Kidara Kushana rulers about 
A.D. 340. Kidara, the founder of the line, was at first a vas¬ 
sal of the SiLssanian^. and when he extended his sway from 
IkslEiv.ir to Kasiimir and Central Panjab, he declared 
his independence. But Sha[)ur II invaded his territory 
in A.D. 3 and comj)clled him once again to re.sumc* his 
[xjsition of vasialaee. T^ut a decade later. Kidara who took 
<aic Vi maintain friendly relations with the Guptas whose 
ivnwei wii- '•pleading towards the i'anjab, rosi» ag’iinst ohapur 
If wilh j'r.valer succe.s.s and declared his indt peiulencc again, 
ifier defeaiiiig hi . suzerain in battle. He appointed a nuniluT 
of Satraps to rule his evttmsivr dominion.- in. Oai.dliiira, 
Kn .hiUir and W'esu-ui ami f'anjnb Tic- -ns succeed¬ 

ed li>' hi.s .sf'U Piio fc. A.D. 370 , who came into ennfliet w’lh 
the Sa-Srirua'. .'^hiiour TIT and the Guptas and lo«t M.s l-ini:- 
dom. Minor rulcr.s of hi.-, line eontiiuied till the Hun . dis* 
pkKfrI thnu in the niifUHe of the fifth century. 

.AI,ilv..i and Gujarat cuntinm d nndei tic We-ierp Salt 
and Ujjaiu was llicir cq»ita) as wall m - .a prominent rcnti.* nl 
iiaih [in»l .'ll leiH ( the Grecnwi*1i «a India . rom whicli hn* I* 
liidu'-. wan r. ckoi’ d. The Atal as who Sad la knowlcd r 
the ftaka suzerainty fci rin'r- appr. ^ to have in.id» 
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-jemselves free in the Ajiner-Udaipiir tract (A.D. 226), and 
Sind also slipped from Satrap control about the same tune. 
Their territory suffered curtailment also bj' the aggiessions of 
the Vo’ 2lakas of Berar, but in the midst of all vicissitudes 


they continued to rule Gujarat to the end of the fourth cen¬ 
tury .\.D.. whea they were overthrown and their territory 
became part of the Gupta empire. 


Guptas 

J From the congeries of small states which filled the rest 

of Northern India, the ancient clan of the Licchavis of \ aisali 
and the new principality founded by Gupta in their neigh¬ 
bourhood ill Magadha united themselves by a marriage alliance, 
Chandra Gupta 1, the grandson of Gupta, mairying a Licch.ui 
princess Kumaradevi who was evidently heiress to the Litchavi 
state in her own right. The first two Guptas, i.c.. Gupta and 
his son Ghatotkacha, are only Maharajas, whereas C handra 
Gupta I becomes Maliarajadhiraja and his son and succesror 
Samudra Gupta calls him^^ lf lin ha-Mhuhitra, the son of ih" 
daughter of Licchavis. Some coins figure both ('handra Giipla 
and Kumaradevi on the i»l)verse wiUi their nanus, and en the 
reverse a goddess seated on a lion along with (he legend 
Lki havayah, All this is best explained by supposing that ‘ 
Licchavi constitution had become a hereditary ^ 
that Kumaradevi w'us queen in her ow»^ 
marriage with Chandra Gupta th' 

Wailing a I the close ol the sevr 
tion.s i king Sri Gupta wh' 

I'riesis at a place forty 
(‘udowed ii with Iwunty-^ 
hing lived five hundred 
Sri (hqUa was id* nlicr' 

H he was, a pan (' 
dominions. 

Chandra Gup’ 
the line, and he 
(oiptn via whuii 1 
tvav riiluT heLCinl.t 
a''.C(«fding O' 'dfl^ r* 
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years 5 and 9 of the eia, and as Samudra Gupta was a 
great conqueror, perhaps the real founder of the empire, the 
probability remains that the era dates from liis accession rather 
than from the coronation of his fatlier. The extcii; of the 
Gupta kingdom at the end of the reign of Chandra Gupta I is 
not easy to settle; it certainly included the greater part of 
Bihar and very probably a })ortio.a of the Uttar Pradesh on 
the west and Bengal on the east. 

Saioudra Gupta’s exploits were celeb’*ated in a line 
Sanskrit poem by Plarisheiia, a high official of state; this was 
engravi.d on the Asolca column of Kausambi (now at Allaha¬ 
bad), a record of aggressive and blood-stained warfare by the 
side of Asoka’s message of peace. 

We learn that Samudra Gujita was chosen for the siicces- 
si(m in open court by his father, much to the chagrin of other 
princes who were of equal birth. There are coins of a ccitain 
Kaclia which resemble Samudra Gupta’s coins so closely that i 
some are of oiiinion that Kacha was an alternative name of I' 
Sanuidia. But it is not unlikely that he was one of the dis- | 
ai)pninu*d princes, a brother of Samudra, who made an altcrniit, 
to rub' but was obliged to give up eventually. Samudra s 
•nests are fully detailed in the inscription. He overthrew 
'* ruler of Ahicchatra, and Nagasena of the Nitga 
' Padam Pawaya, 25 miles north 

‘ *^*(1 the Kotns in the Upper Gan- 
ladc himself master of Kan3;j^- 
1 . tijnts. Tin's campaign 
he externiinatitm nine 
wo already nicnlioued) 
Mnly the names of the 
of their liiujaloms is 


wjLi prob'ibly the 
an w.'is ruHi / the 
lalila. Nncadnlta, 
it present, ami it 
location of dieir 
hr Ulta. I'rad'-h, 
ru part ol Be il 
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from the names of the rulets of the live Icin^ 
frontier, am! of the nine tribal states who ‘paid 
ta.xe obey’d orders and performed obeisance in person to the 
ijTmperor’. Three of the frontier slates Samatata, Kama- 
. rup^ ind Xepala are well known and are resiiectively South- 
Kast iengal. Upper Assam and Nepal. /Pavaka corre.^ponds 
fo the Now'gong district in Assam,, while the last Kartripura 
ost probably Kartarpur in Jalandhar district and pos- 
included parts of Kumaon, Garhwal and Rohilkhand. 
g tribes named also presumably near the frontier are the 
- 'as, ArjiiHavanas, Vaudheyas and Madrakas, the last 
tJccupying the territory between the Ravi and the Chenab 
round Sakala (Sialkot). The Arjunayanas have been plaus¬ 
ibly located near Jaipur in Rajputana. ]\lorc uncertain is the 
location of the remaining five tribes. The Abhiras are known 
from records in Western Rajputana (Abiria of the Pi'ripliis) 
‘ 10(1 in northern IMaliaraslitra. But another scUlement in 
Central India, between Bhilsa and Jhansi, known as Ahirwara. 
is probably in question here. The next tribe Sanakanika.s lived 
in the neichboinhood of Bhilsa. as a feudatory chiei of 
this iribc has recorded a gift of his at Udajagiri iwo miles to 
the iHjrth-wesl of Bhilsa during the reign of Chandra ClujUa U. 
Krd;ai)ur, 7.0 miles north of Bhilsa, must havi* been ihe 
anci^iy/ 1 of the Kakas. The Kharaparikas have been 
^ I in ti district in The Prarjunas, of whom 

is " ^^tifOown, may also be taken to have lived not f*ir from 
I .ne that the territory under the fliu c t rul<- 

(riipta ituludetl the \vhole of Bengal in the east 
‘ ^'^uth-castern part, in the north it exlentled »’p to 

thi‘ .'ll I Is of the Ilimakayas; in 'he wc‘vt it went up »o the 
Uinja';’\iluding its ca-tein diitrkfs within iColf up toT ahee*- 

r-*,. Ka , . , _I. .1 «u 1.. ., 

rnan 


.P 


rnal in the l\anjali the bnundarv followed the 


lum 




ami 111 


rier-r l‘' to it” iun' tion wiih the 
‘Tlrnosi Sie ‘•nuth ti» ktati in tne Saugor dlaiid. 


whence it j»»s 
whit 1> 

tainN I of Snmiidra (iu(ita aud v,.i'. thi n fere wiiliin 

dominlup^. lh( ttnihern I imr»dii>' ra'^ fii»m Ibaii to _ 

hal(.t,r.‘ and tht n r iloiig the S’tndiiya fan.!:e. the dti/- 
foK a kfin.s, <f lhi> lit irj S'.nnd’.i C.ipf/r*; 

vaiiiij .,s ,i ital in llu Allah. I-ad nsi Hpi j-m. 
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n his expedition to the South, Sanuidi\ en- 

ountered no fewer than twelve kings of Dakshi. .a, jjut 
them he defeated and captured, and then libera... ^ hey 

were: Mahendra of Kosala, i.c.. South Kosala, comp\dng 
the districts of liilaspur, Raipur and Sanibalpur in ?l.P.; 
Vyaghraraja of Mahakaniara or the Jeypore forest in 
Orissa; Man^raja of Kaurala or the Cobr lake; Mahcn- 
dragiri of Pish^inira (Pithapuram in the Godavari disi ct); 
Svamidatta of Kottura (KotPinj near Tuni, E. Goda ’’i): 
Datnana of Erandapalla (Vizagapatam district); Vishn* 
of Kanehi, obviously a Pallava ruler; Nilaraja of Avan 
(not identified); Hastivannan of Vengi, certainly the S ..i- 
kayana king of that name; Ugrasena of Palakka, probably" 
a vassal of the Pallava king in the Nellore district; Kuvera 
of Devarashtra, ix\, Yelamanchili in the Vizagapatam dis¬ 
trict; and Dhananjaya of Kusthalajiura (unidentihe.d). 
Thus Sanuidra Gupta’s progress lay through the eastern and 
southern parts of the M.P. to Orissa, and along the cast 
coast. Whether he actually reached Kanchi, tlic Pallava 
capital, or met the king higher up in the coastal country, 
mu a. remain uncertain. In any ca.se the inroad was a suc¬ 
cessful inilitaiy raid, impressive as an exhibition of power 
whith brought n(» extension of tlie territory undtT (nipia rule. 
lUit it c.'insed enough uniscttlcment in the South and had 
many iiulireci C(»nser|uenLe.s fu; the poWks of that 


The in » rij)tion also meiuions another categor'^ 
who cvir.crrl their respect for the Gupt i tMuperor ’ 

MU render, by the gift of Virgins in marriage as 
\kr.n ‘npnyana.^IOtia), and b>- pditloning for a 
1 * iiarudn seal (the (iupta ; cal) for the onjoynu aeii 

ii rrilfyries. Anm .jr thfvi rulers were the 
vhe Saka rulers (d the west and uorih-w'est and 
h iki arul olhc! is!ari<I\ It doubtful >)tv far t inirl 
M ui^t ription (i\i\ l*c ,otI liter. 11\ h|Htn.‘,. .ovl 
suUili 01 it i . c<airt j»<K try I’^ee.'ird'u ' >I:uh;da (Ci’\l»^nV 
"(i, \v< lea n fioin < hinesr - that Mcid’:ivany» 

>. ^ 70 ;. tl7c conicmp'»r;i’y ruici of /-nl :in 

o.<y l{t Snmudia (inpl t \viih rub p. *.f /-un -erld,. • 

If . <•) Imild a nvi ixstery end ri .si diu j' i* in Pu-ih 
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convenience 


of 


Ceylonese pilgrims. The 

ttssion was readily granted and a inagniliccnt monastery 
came up fo the north of the Bodhi tree, which wa^ flourishing 
in splendour with its thousand monks of the Slhavira school 
of the ]\Iahayana when Hiuen I'sang visited it in the seventh 
century. Kidara’s eagerness to keep up friendly relations 
v/ith the Guptas has been mentioned above, and a type of 
Kiishana coins with the names of Samudra and Chandra on 
them may be also evidence of Gupta suzerainty over them. 
The Western Satraps may also well have courted the friend¬ 
ship of the powerful Gupta emperor. The mention of other 
islands than Ceylon may w^ell be taken to be a reference to 
the Hindu Colonial Kingdoms of ^Malaysia and perhaps Indo- 
China also. A gold coin of Chandra Gupta II was found in 
Java and there was constant intercourse between India and 
these kingdoms across the sea as the travels of Fa-hien 
attest. 




Samudra Gupta performed a horse-sacrifice to proclaim 
his imperial position, and none had a better justification fiii 
it than he. But the claim that he restored the siicritice which 
had long been in al)eyance cannot be regarded as correct in 
the face of many inscriptions recording the performance of 
thib sacrifice between tlie age of Pi.ishyamitri and lliat of 
the Guptas. A small number of gold coins or rather medals 
hearing an appivipriale l(‘gend and the effigy of a hor.«?o before 
the altar, and a rudely carved stone figure of a Jiorsc found 
\()rt!^ern Oudli and now in tht* l.ncknow mu'^eum, are 
rnemorials of the sacrifice. 

Samudra Gupta thu- accepted the traditional ideal of the 
GonqiuTor (viji^iishu) and built up an empire which extciul 
from the Bralnnapulra on the? east to tlu Jumna and Ihe 
Ghambal on the west, and included the most popukni. and 
fertile rountrie.s of Xortheni India. And the rest <»f Iiuiia 
and evt n ountries beyond ll»e <cas rccorrniscci hi-i eminenc e 
N arrior an<! state ^man. riicre arc several tV] (vs ol 
‘^ainndia Gnf)ta’> coins. Thi y mark the hciijit m anc ient 
If'chnical skill in the art o) rojnnrrc and c>Jubit lice ianpe.ror 
I kill. < fit p child ed. vvell-bnili ■ person of n *blo appeaiauce. 
Ind inuisiially .aried gifts, and is ie]>icsenled on sonv. 
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as seated on a couch and playing the Fina. The allied 
^rt of poetry was counted among the accomplishments of this 
versatile monarch -andvhe is said to have loved the society of 
the learned. Though an orthodox Hindu, he came into con¬ 
tact in Iiis youth with the famous Buddhist author and 
patriarch Vasubandhu and studied Buddhism with interest, 
and perhap^ even appointed him later as his ^Minister or 
Counsellor^ ,as stated by the rhetorician Vamana (A.D. 800), 
who calls the king Chandra-Prakasa, son of Chandra Gupta. 
The exact year of Samudra Gupta’s death is not known. 'I'he 
earliest known date fur his son and successor Chandra Gupta II 
i^ 380. Samudra Gupta had a long reign and certainly lived 
to an advanced age. His death may be tentatively assigned to 
about A.D. 375.- He inaugurated the Golden Age of Indian 
hi.‘=iury and his worthy successor carried still further his 
examj)le of ci>nqiiost and her t.dent rule. 


That su(ce.s.sor was C'luindra Ciiipta H Vakramaditya, 
the .son of Samudra Gupta by Dattadevi. He was also known 
Deva CiiijHa. In recent years, there has been much clisciL-sion 
of some passages from a lost drama of Vi.sj];hadatta by aame 
DevVehandra^uptam. The story in brief is this: Rarna 
(lUpt i. I he elder brother of Chandra Gupta, made an ignoble 
witli a Saka ruloi agreeing to surrender his queen 
DhruvadevI to the barbarian in ordt i to save lum.*elf; ('haiu’ia 
Guj)ta di>guiM:d himself as ihe queen and did away with the 
S.ika eni'my Subsequently, he killed liis pinillaniinous Jder 
broil'd', and aj)j)ropriaU’d Iiis kingduin and qiKaai to himself. 
Ufma 's Jlarsharharitra, Ruja.sclihara s Kdvyu-rKnnuua: "f, and 
'"ome Rashirakuta inscriptiou , of the niiUh . ncl teiilll (^U)lu- 
rit.'^iTepeal the .story with variation-. On Hut .strength of this 
evident e, M»nic hold that Rama Gupta was the immcfh’ate 
-/ucri's^or of Samudra Gupta and tb.it the Ka ha coins 
jiunfioned a’oove arc reiillv hi.-: the Sika ruler \^ilh whom he 
igi>’l)le p»'a(c was Pirf>. the Kidara Rushana ruler 
Paniab. '' \\ liatcver nia ■ 1)0 the truth boliind the story, 
li'hi. h - ’lids iutrc'dili’<‘ in [)arts. th.r rneie fan th'U K.iim 
< i:;n ' ir t ulhd Rajii in a dr.inut is not enouiih tf) scruri' .him 
a p'a.f ill tlio imperial *urc aiu’ until niut;h .s;n.ni;t-r 

o ifliTiLf i;. f'.'Mhroahnc CLand'.i fhipta must b<- talv»’h to 
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Aavc^^cc.eeded his father and continued his work.' The 
requirements of the story of Rama (^pta will be met if he is 
taken to have been a Viceroy on the'frbnticr under his father 
and to have failed ignoniiniously in a conflict with Piro. And 
a younger brother marrying his elder brother’s widow, tliough 
certainly unusual, is not altogether unknown in theory or 
practice. 


■ '^■''The main achievement of Chandra Gupta as a conqueror 
Was the overthrow of Saka rule in Malwa and Gujarat, 
ing perhaps that the continued independence of the Saka 
Satraps of the west was an insult to the national honour of his 
country, he undertook a series of campaigns against thcni 
towards the end of the fourth century. He could be sure of 
success in his enterprise, as the friendship and the active- 
interest of the Vakiitakas of Berar had been secured by a 
matrimonial alliance with them); his daughter Prabhavati being 
the queen of the Vakataka king Rudrasena II. Riidraseiia, 
however, died prematurely, leaving Prabhavati herself to a-'d 
her father during her regency for her minor son. An inscrip¬ 
tion at Udaj'agiri states that VIrasena, a native of Patiliputra 
and ‘minister of peace and war’ under Chandra Gupta If, 
accompanied his loyal master to Udayagiri white he was sock¬ 
ing to conquer the whole world. The long serit.s of Wcsleni 
Kshatrapa coins comes to an end between A.D. 388-397, and 
giv<*s place to coins of similar design issued by Chandra 
fhipta 11. The last of the Satraps was Rudrasimlia, son of 
Salyasimha. ‘The annexation of Surashtra and iibdwa not 
only .Idded to the empire provincr< of excjUional wealth and 
fevtility, but opened up to the i-aramount pnwi-r lt;r access 
ti) the ports of the westevn coast; and thus pl.ued Ch.intlia 
(iupta II in direct touch with (he se.i-borne comn.'i'.:<‘ with 
I'uropc throuiih Lg>-pt. and brought his court and M.lqecl.s 
under the imlucncc of the European idea.s vvhuh ir.av-.led 
with tlie goods of the Alexandrian merclianls.' i liar.It,i 
Gupta's conquest of Cijnin and overthrow of (lie Sak.is and 
his title Vikra.iiadilya iS’-U'. of Valour) recall-'d thi . xHihuls 
of the .s( nii-legcnd.iiy liero \’;k>:imadiiya -'f Vijain ot the hr.-t 
■intuiv B I be .-'•ime title wa.-- borne b\ mau.v other (oipt.v 
rnicis. and it i? likely that the cycle of \ iki,.ma leuends 
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^ the whole of the Gupta age as well as some 
ts of the century before Christ, rather than the achieve^ 
ments of an individual monarch. 


An iron pillar now standing near Kutb Minar in Delhi 
carries a Sanskrit inscription in Gupta characters which refers 
to a king Chandra who defeated a confederacy of hostile chiefs 
in Vanga, and having crossed in warfare the seven mouths of 
the river Siiidhu, conquered the Vahlikas. If this Chandra 
is identical with Chandra Gupta II—and none of the other 
suggestions made appears to be half as good*--we .must 
assume that the Gupta emperor crossed the rivers of the- 
Panjab (de.scribed as mouths of the Indus) and the Indus- 
itself, and carried his arms beyond the Hindu Kush to Baikh. 
Some would locate Vahlika in the Beas valley bordering on 
Kashmir, but even then the achievement would be notable. 
That he fought also in Vanga as well as in the north-west 
should be noted. The Kushana type of coins with the name 
Chandra on tliem indicate his supremacy in the north-western 
frontier. Ayodhya and Ujjain became secondary capitals in 
his time. 

Chandra Gupta married Kuberanaga of the Xaga family 
and Prabhavati was her daughter. He introduced a currency 
in silver .snd copper. His gold coins reflect the pomp, power 
and [uosperity of his empire. They represent him as handling 
a bow like the epic heroes, and boar on the reverse a godde.ss 
seated on a couchant lion. In others he is showm slaying a 
lion, in.‘'tead of a tiger as on his father's coin—a change prob¬ 
ably indicating the conquest of Gujarat where lions w^re 
found. The last known date of Chandra Gupta II is A.I). 
412-1 and throe years later, his son l)y Dhriivadevi, Kiiinara 
Gii}>tu. was on the throne. The Chine^^e pilgrim Fa-hien 
tr.:veiled in the empire in Ihs time, and he bead's testimony lo 
it^ prost»trity. peace and efficient rule. But ho was so ab.^orln rl 
in his pur-aiil of ihidrlhif l studie,- that he did imt even n .mc 
lh< (‘inpei'U'. 

Kuniaia (Jupt.n I had a long rcirn of nunv (ban forty 
years froni about A. I). 414. He introdiuod new t>pes' ot gold 
lOin; . one amorig t’ann hguring KartiiK« \.i (Kumam) riding 
his jii .icocl; on flu it’vet a- kuig feeding a of rifork 
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the obverse. He assumed the title iMahendraditya and 
performed the horse-sacrifice. His inscriptions reveal tlie 
names of some of his governors: Chiratadatla in the hhukti of 
Pimdravardhana (North Bengal): Ghatotkacha Gupta, per- 
haps a son of the king, in the province of Eran; Prithivisena, 
^nantri and general in the province of Oiidh; and Bandhuvar- 
niun at Dasapura (Mandasor). Towards the end of his reign 
-strenuous fighting became necessary for the preservation of 
the empire from the attacks of powerful enemies, till recently 
identified ^Yilh Pushyamitras, a Vindhyaii tribe of probably 
franian extraction. But according to a new reading of the 
Bhitari stone pillar inscription there is no mention of Push 3 \a- 
niitras in it, but only of enemies in general, and these enemies 


could have been no other than the Huns who came again in 
stronger numbers in the reign of Skanda Gupta, the son and 
succe.ssor of Kumara. The EphtaHtes or White Hun.s, couiins 
^f the barbarian Huns who invaded eastern Eiiruj^c in 
A.D. 375, settled in Bactria in 425 after .sweeping off the 
remnants of Kushan power in that area. They soon crossed 
wer to the Kabul-Kapisa region and descended on Gandhara, 
^11 the time keeping up a war against the Sassanian rnliMs of 
Persia. Their first attack on the Gupta empire occurred about 
a d. 450, when Kumara Gupta was alive though rather old 
The invaders are described as strong in arms and treasure. 


and the imperial armies of the Gupta.s suffered disa^tioii.s 
defeats, and the stability of the imperial dynasty was en¬ 
dangered. Then the energy and ability of Skand.r 

restored the tottering fortimes of tie family b\ repelling the 
invaders. The .severity of the strugide may be ju»lged in an 
the fact that in the midst of it Slaiuh Gupia bad U* nd a 
wIk)1c night sleeping on the hare ground. The aged K\imfira 
^iipta died while the ormvn-i'jvince wits still in thi’ field, uid 
gaining his hnnlw^m victor\, Slanda (n;pt i Lame k 

r([-.().t to lii.s tearful mother like K'ishna t«> DfVikl 

IA D. 45S-6). fliuen-Tsang and I-Tsing attrilralc the To >t 
l uiuhtion at Nalnncla to a i^alraditva: it the nanu i n be 
‘ OMlvd as altoi oativr to AfaJiendi ddiiya. i: vmi’d fi 'Io's d fit 
•Gon.ii’a (inppi I wai among Pp* t :ia<.st •'! the main illnst'!'as 
' ...d ;.alrons of the great Nalnida n'.onnntry. 
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/inrhi Gupta Vikramaditya or Kramaditya rulrd 
'455 to 407. There was cvicleiUly suine ciis[)Ute about 


Sl 


his accession, though little is known ol its nature or of the 
rival claimants. His Junagadh inscription says that the god¬ 
dess 01 sovereignty chose him voluntarily as her husband, dis¬ 
carding all other princes; and one type of his gold coins, 
depicts the king standing with a bow in one hand and an 
arrow in the other, a garuda standard in front of him, and 
to his right LakshrnT facing the king witli a lotus in her left 
and the fillet of royalty in her right hand. Skanda appointed 


governors in all provinces inimediaiely alter his accession. 
One of them was I’arnadatta of Surashtra, who with his son 
Ciiakrapalita, the town magistrate of Junagadh (Girnar), 
gained celebrity by restoring the embankment of the Sudar- 
sana lake which had once more given way in the very first 
year of Skanda Gupta’s reign. There was more fighting 
against the Huns at the beginning of the reign, and the 
expenses of war led to a depreciation of the currency. Gold 
coins were not issued cis freely as before, and there was a fall 
in the purity of gold. Silver coins were, however, abundant 
and of numerous types. I'he Vakatika Narendrasena claims 
that the lord of T^Ialwa obeyed hif^ commands, and inscriptions 
from IMalwa raise a doubt if ihat territory continufd to be an 
integral part of the Gupta empire from about the close of 
Kumara Gupta’s reign. But in spite of the Hun trouble, and 
the defection of Malwa, the empire continued intact to tlie- 
end of Skanda Gupta's reign. He is described as the lord of 
a hundred kings and his reign as c haractcriserl by calm. An 
account of how he delivered the country from the barbarian 
threat was inscribed on a of victory surmounted by a 

statue of M.vlimi at Bhitari in (ihazipur district to the east 
of Benares. 


FaU of the Guptas: 

After the death ol Skanda (rupta the lii^to y of the 
in perial (lUiita:. l‘eronios confused. Tl*. Hun mroad: (:<av 
tiu icci Id iin :i-i m .'st'fU'Mh fr' C|uc*iirv, and t)iicc mott 

loicign rulers inslalhai thcMnsclves in Ind-a for a tune. But 
it is diffu uil to .say that the t .id of the * o.f>irc‘ was due muii 
to lluse foreiijn ritlad-a- than to inUinal '.jsrui»tM?n. VvV n'UHi 
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^«^Jovcr miiu)r dclailfr of a confusing iiatuie anti coiifiiu 
^uion lo the main trends. 1'}ie followinf^ genealogy >viH 

f^icilitate the narrative: 




Kiiniara Gujita 1 


Skanda Gupta Puru Gupta (Pura 

Gupta according 

to some) 

Kuniaragiipta | 

II'-A.D. 473 I 

i I 

Budha Gupta Narasimha Gupta 

Kumara Gui)ta IIJ 

! 

1 

X’ishnu (iupta 

Puru (iupta might have been one of the rivals of Skanda 
hi the beginning. It is not dear whether he ruled in Magadha 
contemporaneously with Skanda, as some think, or, as serm.s 
more likely, he took the throne after Skanda’s death. I'licre 
a Kumara Gupta in 473; he might have been the son of 
Skanda displaced by Puru or a son of Puru who occupied the 
throne after him. In any case their reigns together did nol 
last more fhan ten years, say up to A.D. 477. There was 
doubtle.<s a considerable decline of imperial power, and Mahva. 
its wc have seen, went its own way. With the accession ot 
^udha (iiipta there was a recovery. Budha Gupta’s empire 
extended from Malwa to Bengal. Even Kathiawar where the 
^I^itrakas wire feeling their way to indepcmlcncc continued 
fo acknowledge the suzerainty of the ’Guptas in a gene ral way 
^111 at least A.D 545. if not later. But the land was full of 
Over-mighty viissals, and the unity of the emjiire was niam- 
lained more in name and form than in reality. W'e hear )f 
^faharaja SiirH.smic)!andra. for in.siance, who ruled in 48*1 omt 
the e.xtcnsive territory lietucen the Jumna and the Narm.ula 
e lvers, and had under him a governor, Maharaja Matri A'ishiiii. 
Set over ihe di-^lrii t round Eraii. the i a 1 oi hi.s tcn ilniy 

hay that of the P: ' ivrajaka Mahfi.ajas, 11:1*^1111 (A.D *175- 
'*'17) and Sarnkshol^hn (518—5-8). who o’Mvd to 

the Cii[)tas in general i ims, though not naniiiiM any indivi- 
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ing. The death of Budha Glipta about A.D. 500 
mcd by a di^^puted succession. We find a Vainya Gupta 
(A.D. 506) in Samatata (E. Bengal) and Nalanda, and a 
Bhanu Gupta (A.D. 510-11) in Eran. Vainya adopted impe¬ 
rial titles and issued gold coins and might have been a son of 
Budha Gupta. Bhanu Gupta who seems to have ruled over 
the western half of the empire fought a famous battle in which 
his general Goparaja died and his wife committed satl. Tiiis 
battle must have been fought against Toramana, a foreign 
ruler of the time, ol whom more presently. The battle most 
probably resulted in the liberation of Eran and Malwa from 
Toramana’s rule* but tlie place of Bhanu Gupta in the impe¬ 
rial line is unknown. The reigns of Naiasimha Gupta, his son 
and grandson, may be placed between A.D. 500 and 550, a 
period of decline and downfall. Whether Narasimha ruled 
immediately after his brother or followed Bhanu Gupta is not 
clear. He assumed the title of Baladitya as his coins .show, 
and doubtless he was the Baladitya who, according to Hiuen 
Tsmig, patronized Buddhism, bupding a great Sangharama at 
Nalanda, and fought with and defeated the terrible Huna 
chief I ! '’n Mihirakula. 


Skanda Gupta’s victories against the Huns secured free¬ 
dom for Inrlia proper from their depredations till the end ot 
the 11 fill ceittury. .Siing-Yun, a ('hinese ambassador who 
visited Thlyana and Gandhara in A.D. 520, says tha' two 
generations had passed since White Huns (Vc-thas) had esta¬ 
blished themselves in diese parts, lliat the king then ruling 
was cruel and vindictive, that he was no believer in tlie Law 
Ol the Kuddha but .a wnr.*,hij j u ' id demon , and that hn wa.s 
■i‘n;rngt 1 in ho.stilities with Kashmir tor over three yeai^. 

later, about A.D 517, Ocmas lndicnpicii>!< s 
('fn;!,an Navigator) sjKaks of the White Huns in (hr North 
and of iheir ruler (N.lhn who was the lord ol Iinli i, op[>n . ‘d 
the people and forced them to pay tribidc He adds that the 
Indii,> r.epaiales all die oiintrics of fmiii thot of the 

Huns. rhe u (Mint may Ik* t:i!om t ‘ reft! ((. ; otn - ab'aii; 
A T>. O." We lij\r two in.‘-crKi:: 115 t f Maharaja 'i orani’ni 
In I'l.in and at Kura ru.-c in (! r Ihinjah), .,iid one J 

hi* .»on Mihirakubi at (hvv;dif*r daieri in his ictccn regn*d v -a**. 
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^ila was also called Mihiragula (Gollas of Cosma^ 
Miliiradatta. Toramana is mentioned also in a Jain lite- 
rary work Kuvaluyamald (x4.D. 778) as ruler of Uttarapatha; 
Hiuen Tsang giv'^es a long account of Alihirakula and his 
tyrannical rule as well as his overthrow by Baladitya, though 
he places these events ‘some centuries^ before A.D. 633. llio 
<3ate of his visit to Sakala, the capital of Alihirakula, whereas 
they were in fact barely a century old. Toramana and 
^lihirakula are mentioned in Kalhana s RdjdtiUi^itiiy but their 
history as giv'cn there bears little relation to facts as we know 
them. For reasons too minute to be detailed here, .some hohl 
that Toramana and Mihirakula were not themselves Huns 
but Kushana chieftains who led Hun hordes. 

Sometime after A.D. 500, Toramana started from his 
base in Gandhara or the Panjab, and carried hLs vicioriems 


iirms up to IMalwa. His defeat at the hands of Bliiinu Gupta 
rendered his success short-lived. Mihirakula reviv^ed the 
ambitious plans of his father and achieved a fair measure of 
succe.ss as his Gwalior inscription of his fifteenth year (c. A.D. 
530) and the statements of Cosnias and Hiuen dsang indicate. 


Ho was doubtless the king of Gandhara to whom .'^ungAun 
paid his re.<pects in 520. Mihirakula worshipi)ed Siva as his 
patron deity and was a ferocvms opponent of Buddhism. He 
5>eems to have reduced even Narasimha (hipta BTladitya to 
a condition of vassalage for a time. The forces of di.sruption 
gained an impetus, and we hear of battles in all direidions 
hi the inscriptions of new dynasties like the Maukb iris and 
the Later Guptas, though w’e cannot always locate them. 


1 iisodhar}iuin\ 

Out of this welter arose Yasodliarman AlaUva \\lio 
'-h'lnds alone without predcre-sor or • uicc.‘'SiM. T his ruler hn- 
left in his capital .it ^Mandasor a h»ng Sandcril pfosdst- in 
duplirati; on two stonr pillars which affirni.s lliat he eoiKjuered 
countries which even the Guptas nnd not om- 

quenal and that the pun es of all indin (fr^un tin* Ibrlmia* 
pntia to the Wislern Ocean .and (.nn Ilinu'dava to M“unt 
Mahcuilr.i* laid their heads at lii^ feci. He riainu to have 
laid the p* ’cer ui M'hirahula low. Armther inscription of hi.';, 
also at Mandasor, is dated A.D. 5.33-4, and his victory ovei 
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Tila must be assigned to about this time or a lit^"^ 
ler. Hiuen Tsang credits Baladitya witli the final destruc* 
tion of ]\Iihirakula's power. The Maukharis also had a share 
in it. Most probably all these powers co-operated in the over¬ 
throw of the cruel tyrant Mihirakula. 

After his defeat Mihirakula found that his younger brother 
had usurped his place in Sialkot. He sought refuge in Kash¬ 
mir, where he was kindly received by the king, but Mihirakula 
requited the kindness shown to him by rebelling against his 
benefactor and seizing his throne. He then attacked Gan- 
dhara, and surprised and slew its ruler, a Hun. He did not 
long enjoy his ill-gotten possessions and died about A.D. 542. 

^ Up to the overthrow of Mihirakula, it would seem that 
Yasodlrarman deferred to the Gupta emperor Narasimha 
Gupta: but his part in the liberation of India turned his head, 
and he pursued a rebellious career which added much to the 
confusion of the time and weakened the powder of the Guptas 
who had long served as a bond of unity to the whole of 
Northern India. How the career of Yasodharman ended, we 
do not know. Hut the Gupta empire continued an anaemic 
existence to about A.D. 550. Its paramountcy was acknow¬ 
ledged in Valabh! (Gujarat) and in Bengal almost to the end. 
Hut the <‘ficctlve rulr of the last three emperor.^^ was confined 
to Magadhu and east of it. 


Laif^r Guptas: 

Amon;.; the inheritors of portions of the Gupta emj)irc. 
The moFt notable were the so-called ‘Later (hijita.s of Maea- 
dha’, the Maukharis and the Maitrakas. .All of them hecaii 
^ fi udatorit s of the Imperial (fiiptas some time about the 
end of ilu* fifth century A.D., and declared their independence 
almiii 550, wlien the Gupta empire ceased to exist. Thoujdi 
then names eml generally in -c^upta, and they are found ruling 
ir* M igadha, there- is nothing to indicate that tlio Later Guptas 
wv' gi-nealogi* illy ndaled to tlie Imperial Gupta.<. Th se 
wr-re cveral marriage alli;inri but also frequent '..ars, 
bet\V(‘en them a!id the Maukharis. The fir.^t two moiiai^hs 
Krislina-^iipta and liar ha-giipta are only names. The third 
J ivi»a-f:ujUa i said la have toucIu in th*' Hininjayau region 
and or, tho sea hoH-, mo-^i f>o>ij,i|»lv tin nj vw re c.impai.-i)s 
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iaken on behalf of his imperial Gupta suzerain. The 
fourth ruler Kuniara-gupta; who fought the fourth Maukhari 
king /sanavarman (c. A.D. 554) and defeated him, must have 
done so on his own account for the spoils of the vanishing 
empire of the Guptas. He advanced up to Prayaga, where he 
died. But the glorious days of this dynasty which continued 
to the end of the seventh century A.D. came after the age of 
Harshavardhana. In the reign of either Jivita-gupta or 
Kiimara-gupta there arrived in Magadha a Chinese Buddhist 
mission sent out In A.D. 539 by the first Liang emperor of 
Lhina, Wu-ti or Hsiao-Yen an ardent Buddhist. The aim of 
the mission was to collect original Mahayana texts and secure 
the services of a scholar competent to translate them. The 
mission was well received and the learned Paramartha went to 


Lliina .as a result, carrying with him many books he 

afterwards translated into Chinese. He reached China in 54o 
^nd died there in 569, aged seventy. The mission is a tribute 
to the growing importance of Nalanda as a seat of learning, 
^^d an indication that political changes had little effect on ihj' 
progress of cultural activity. We may also note in pasdng 
that in the reign of Wu-ti (502—49), Bodhidharma. the Si.n 
a king of Southern India, also reached China in and 
hecanie the first patriarch of Chimse Buddhism. .After a 
short stay at Canton, he settled at Lo Yang, and his miracles 
hectime a favourite subject with Chinese artists. 


ottk harts'. « 

The family {vamka) of M'aukharis was of trre. t anti 
as a seal has been found at (kiyii be.iring the ’ ’P- 
th'U Mokhalinam (of diO Maukharis) in Maury.'O'* Uihhn i 
chararters. In the age of the Giipta^. there w^ere two lir.e.s 
'olor.'* from this family, the first romprising three feudatory 
chiefs of (4ayh of iineerlain date. The mote important line 
up in the dislrit fs of Jr-unpur :ind Uara Banki !)cl\ver‘n 
^hc Ganges and the Oogra in tito Uttar Pradt di Tlie fit ^ 
Ihree kines married prinee.sses from tiv/ I.afer (.iiiptn line .ti’d 
hfjTr Ike modest title of ^ Tli' t -nrrh /.AHt^av.oanan 

''as a Mah^ra'i'iilhirdja and ruling in .A I>. He 

•ni'-iit 1j ive linl * in iiu’ desUnetim »n dm jkn’a‘a 

i''’^’ir .'ind hi - coins rt sem ile dtose (jf T^ reiv! n.t Kum-o i- 
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claims to have defeated him, but he in his turn claims 
cries over the Gaudas (Western Bengal), the Andhras 
(\ishnukundins) and the Sulikas (unidentified). The fur¬ 
ther history of the IVIaukharis must be reserved for the next 
chapter, 

AT ai Irak as: 


Bhatarka, a chief of the Maitraka clan, established hiin- 
•self at Valabhi in the east of the peninsula of Siirashtra (Ka- 
thiawar) towards the clo.se of the fifth century, and founded 
a dynasty which lasted till about A.D. 770, when it was over¬ 
thrown by Arab invaders from Sind. The Maitrakas who 
i'l'l" " it' 1.id’ll .lloiiR ftilli (lie Huns or a liule later were 

doiibl,.allifd to Ihoni, and were at first iicrli.'i|>.s woir.lii|.|)eis 
ol H e k«»,,llK>UKli in India they became jialron.s of Brahman- 

i III .mil Itu.Mliiun, nhiilarkn calls him ell Si'iiapaii, /nul lib 

(<t Hrriu!pnts were* fi*nH;if oric*; of 1)i.* ImjHTiiil (iiipiri . (ill 
ihu inulcllf of tilt? sixtli ctntury. The third kin- Dronasimha 
iM.ihamja consoented in llic presence of his suzerain as 
master of the world, ft is rot known if the unnamed suzerain 
v/as Yasodharman or a Gupta monarch. We shall hear more 
of the Maitrakas in the age of Harshavardhana and later. 


2. Political History (Dcccnn and South India) 

Aftoi the end (>i Satav^iana rule, the Deccan was parti¬ 
tioned among the Abhiras in tlie north-west with the t’hutus 
to their south and the Ikshvakus in Aiidhiacicsa, while some 
re.-:con(lants of the Satavalianas themselves C-ontinued in the 
Madhyn I ladc'^h tor a time and the I’allavas tame up in 
ihe south-ea‘'t. 

I hr* Abhir;!.:, v/ere ttrtainly f<>tt-i;.Tnci.-i .ind are menliuned 
in the Mahabhushya, The l\tranH<5 say that ten Abhiras 
would rulfr for sixty-.stven years alter Uic Andhras. They 
figured as gtuHirals under the Saka satraps of Western fnriia, 
nm’ I.'rjr.r.isrfm (A.D. ? 40) v. is perh:ip.<-- the founder of 

♦ le feniily. Th( f hutu^ ruled in Mahara.shtra and Km tal i. 
Ti.c ir coins and inscriptions are found in North Kanara and 
^ hit dflriiu. .\nanl.ijini and t^'uddapTh. aivl Kanhcri, m ir 
llonJinv i,» thi- north. Soiur consider the (’hvitus to he i 
bran*, h o| tlv atavahanas. v.hile otluT'^ p**.stuIato a Naga 
origin r Ifa rn. 't hey were :;upp!'in1cd by the Pall.iva.:. 
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The Ikshvakus ruled in the Krishna-Giintur region. They 


‘tre called Srlparvatiyas (rulers of SrTparvala) and Andlira- 
hhrityas (servants of the Andhras) in the Piiranas which say 
that seven kings of the line ruled for fifty-two years in all. 
Vasithiputa Siri Chantamula, the founder of the line, per¬ 
formed the Vajapeya and Asvamedha sacrifices, but his son 
Virapurisadata’s reign was a great epoch in the histor>' of 
Buddhism. Virapurisadata married a princess of the Kshalrapa 
h'tntily of Ujjain, and gave his daughter in mnrriige to a 
f^hutu prince. The big stupa of Nagarjunikonda and nnn\' 
i^i/iaras and man^pas were constructed in his time. Ehuvala 
^Ihlntaiuula, the best-known member ol the line, was also a 

Bud(lhi.st, and thrn' wa rr ( U)s<‘ rfl.ilions iK’lwj c'n Antlln.! and 
t^'^ylonese Buddhism in his time. The Ikshvakus were followed 

liy lh(^ Brihatphahlyanas (a gotra name), ol whom only one 

hhig, Jny.ivatman, is known. 


The Pallavas seem to have had little to do witli Pahlava?. 
hut like their contemporaries, tlu* Chutus and Kadanibns. they 
^‘Ppoar to have been rulers of North Indian origin w'lv> found 
oew homes for themselves in the South and adapted local tm- 
ditions to their own use. Thus, Satakarni of the ('huliikula, 
rtder of Banavasi, endowed the shrine of the got] of Mala- 
'alli, and (lie Kadnmha ruler who succeeded him.did likc\vi.:e. 
A little later, Radanibas declared their devotion to Svami 
^l'>ha<^ena. i.e , Suhrahmanya, and the Kad uuha tree whiih 
lamil tradition regarded as sacred to him. Likewise the 
name Pallava (sprout) .as the dynastic name was doif'dc- 
3. PrSkrit-Sanskrit rendering of Tondai, the name t'f iht' 1 oui 
m which the Pallava capital Kanchr|ni:am !a\. ned ot 
former iuler.s Tondaimaas. Tondai is also the n.inie «^f a 
creeper, and later tiaditiou makes an ejion}*!]'.^^- anceshir of 
l'alla\a, a sou of As\-atUKtinri and a nymph, <o called bc’cause 
liirtii he was cradhvl in a litt^T sprouts, 'fhe eroiksi 
Ballava king known is simhavarman. His stone in'^cription 
•ecrnlly dio\ ;^*i\-d in th»’ PhIi ‘n.1 falul. ol il.r r;*! ! m disii ie' 
•s in Ihakrii. and its cha’ncteis rcsenibk tb a' of ih(‘ M.^h- 
vSlku in«c.ripti«»n.'^. Lil:e all hi> su ahe helci ui-1 o* (h* 
BhArndvaj.! y[otra. Atlcr some tiuiC wc ^:et .'Skoid.ivarnuir.. 
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Started as a yuvaraja and then became a dharma-malta- 


dlurdja. He performed the Agnishtoma, Vajapeya and Asva- 
medha sacrifices, and had Kanchi for his capital. His kingdom 
extended to the Krishna in the north and to the Arabian sea 
on the west. Later tradition avers that Viralrurcha, an early 
I’allava king, obtained the insignia of royally together with 
the hanti of a Xaga princess—pos.sibly an echo of the Pallava 
conqi.iesl of tlie Chutus. Skandavarman’s son was Buddha- 
varman who was yuvaraja and had a son by name Buddhyan- 
kura by his queen Charudevi. As yuvaraja Biiddhavarnian 
took an active part in the administration as his father had 
done earlier in the same capacity. Skandavarman’s time may 
be taken to be the latter part of the third century A.D., when 
Prakrit was still the language of official documents in the 
South. 


The next Pallava ruler we hear of is Vishnugopa of 
Kanchi, who resisted Samudra Gupta’s inroa^l along with his 
feudatory Ugrasena of Palakka. Contemporary with Vishnu- 
I'opa and perhaps a close relative of his was Kumaravishnu 
(c. A.D. .>.^.5-50), who started a line of rulers wliich continued 
to rule till about A.D. 500 or a little after. Their charters 
are all in .Sanskrit and on copper-plates recording donation.s 
and giving little information of hi.sturical interest. The rhrono- 
logy of this period of Pallava history depends on synchroni.?ms 
between Pallava and Ganga rulers mentioned in Ganga ebar- 
ler.s and on a manuscript of a Jaina cosmological work, tlie 
Loka.v'J}h^ii, completed on a day corresponding to 25tJi 
Aug’i't A.Fj. 458, which fell in the 22nd regnal year of Simha- 
vannan. Pven tin genealogy of the kings of this period is not 
free from doubt; the most probable recon.striiction (.1 it with 
vij*P oxiinate dates will be found at the end of the chapter. 
An most of the charters of this period were issuf*<l from place.^ 
Mhfr than Kanchi, some hold the view that the Pallavas must 
have lo.st their hold on Kanchi f('r a time, while others postu¬ 
late different branches of the faTnily ruling from different 
centres. 


J^alankCiyatias: 

One (\{ the opiv nenis of Simudr.i Gupta io 
Anr’hia country was Haslivarman of Vend, f«nhiip 3 the 
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Pedda-vegi near Ellore in the Krishna district, 
is known Iry its gotva name Salankayana. It rose to 
power at the expense of the Brihatphalayanas and the Pallava.s. 
iJevavarman was the earliest member of the line. He took 
the title Bhattaraka indicative of his independent position, 
performed the Asvamedha, and patronized Brahmins. His 
relation to Hastivarman is not known. The other small king¬ 
doms of eastern Deccail of the time liave been noticed in the 
account of Samudra Gupta’s campaign in Deccan (sec. 1). 
Hastivarman (c. A.D. 350) was followed by his son X.indi- 
’varman I (A.D. 375). Then came Nandivarman’s son Ha.sti- 
varman II, and his son Skandavarman, followed by Xaiuli- 
varman’s second son Chandavarman (400) and grand¬ 
son Nandivarman II (c. 430), the last-known king 

.of the line. Like the Pallavas, the Sfdankayanas had the 
bull crest. 


^latUaras and Vishnukundins: 

In Kalinga a line of .seven kings Irelonging 

the IMatharakula with names entlin.u: in 
ruled from A.D. 375 to 500,. when they .c;ave place 
^0 the Eastern Gangas in the north, the southern part of 
passing under X'islinukundins whose rule followed 
that of the Salankayanas in the Andhra country. The 
t'ishniikundins acknowledged the lord of Sri Parvata as their 
family deity. Madhavavarmau I (c, A.D. 440—460). tlie 
founder of the line is said to have performed eleven A.'va- 
i^edhas and countless Aguishtomas; but as one of his descen¬ 
dants. Madhavavarman III, i.s al.so described in more i>t le.-s 
identical terms, the statement mun I'P accepted with groat 
Madhava I had a \Mkat.ka princess as In- fiiic ii. 
ttis grandson IndiMbhatlfnaka (A.D. 480--515) c.nne ink) 
c^nflicL with Madhavavatman 11 of the collaltral line, and 
‘tfter deflating him in battle allowed him to rule over a part 
^f the kingdom wdh the title lord of Trikiita ami .Mal i} a 
^tountains. He also enlarged his kingdoin at llu* expense of 
Ike Ea.stern («anga Indravannan. :Madha\avarman IH (5.b-- 
^16) was perhaps the greatest ruler f>f the line. He had the 
fill(' Janai^nivd, refuge ol the people. He < ro'^sed (he GcKla’v’ari 
und r-cized |>.'irls of the Kalinga. 


Hmr/ty 
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The Vakatakas of Berar and ^fadhya Pradesh held ai> 
important place in the politics and culture of the fourth 
and filth centuries A.D. They had dynastic connections; 
with the imperial Guptas, the Vishnukundins and the 
Kadambas. They made notable contributions to the gallery 
of cave temples and paintings at Ajanta. They rose to power 
when the later descendants of Satavahanas had ceased to rule 


in Berar and M.P., and the Kshatrapas had exhausted them¬ 
selves b> their long struggle with the Satavahanas. The 
Puranas mention Vindhyasakti as the founder of the line and 
Purika in Berar as its early capital; they also testify to the 
expansion of their power up to Vidisa beyond the Mndhyas. 
Pravarasena I (A.D. 280-340), the son and successor of 
Vindhyasakti, was the only Samrdt (Emperor) of the line.* 
He made extensive conquests in all directions and his four 
sons were made governors in different parts of the new con¬ 
quests which extended over practically the whole of M.V. and 
included the Kshatrapa dominions in the west. He performed 
four Asvamedhas and a Vajapeya. The appointment of hi> 
sons a.s Viceroys led to trouble, and his grandson Rudrasena 1 
(340-565) who succeeded had to face the opposition of his 
uncles. Two of them he overcame with the aid of his maternal 
grandfather Bhavanaga of the Bharasiva Xaga family of 
T^';dmavati, but the third' uncle Sarvasena continued his 
independcitt rule and became the founder of the Basim (\'at- 
.sagulma) branch of the V'akatakas. Rudrasenas son 
Pritlilvishena T (36.'l-90), a.s.sisted Vinclhya'ona or Vindhya- 
.sakti 11, the son and succes-or of Sarvasena at P.d-im, in his 
conquest of a pait of Kuntala (southern Mnhain litra;. The 


.son of Priihivl.chona T was Rudrasenn II \vi>o nj irried Prabln- 
vati gupia. the daughter of ('handr.a Gupta 11 Vihramarlitya. 
He died prematniely attcr a shnit ui*jn of Jim years, and his 
Gupta queen became regent £*)»• her <;ons, and aided her fatl:r:i 
m his conquest of Malwa and Gujarat. Her hrsi son di«-d 
durii.': her re gency whi( !i ended in A.D. -HO when her .stcend 
.son f innuKlata, ena or arasena 11 f410*15) came of age 
He wa* a man of jirace and k ^rodiud with the anihor.-Jiip 
d the r’iah»*it poem Stiuhandha which Kalida-a is supp^* 
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revi'^ed. He was a worshipper of \'isliau. He four 
w'liins' capilal. I’ravarapura,. pt-rliaps Pavanar in Wardha dis¬ 
trict, to which lie moved in the secmid j>art ol his reign. Hi.s 
earlier ca])itai was N'aiidivardhaua near Ramtek, some 13 
miles to the north of Nagpur. T)iT> crown-jjrince Xarendrasena 
married Ajitahhattarika. a Kadaniba ijrinccss. \^hen Naien- 
drasena (445-465) became king, the Xala ruler of the Bastar 
state. Bhavadattavarman. invaded his kingdom and even 
occupied Xandi-\’ardhana fot a time. But Xarendrasena 
not only succeeded in driving the enemy out. but took advan¬ 
tage of' the difficulties of the imperial Guptas due to Hun in¬ 
roads to enter :vialwa and occupy a part if not the whole 
of it. Mekala and Kosala also passed under his rule for a 
time. His son Prithivishena 11 is the last-known king of the 
main line. He had to retrieve the fortunes of his family twice, 
the enemies being certainly the Xalas. and iierhaps also the 
Traikutakas of Southern Gujarat. After him, the kingdom 
passed to Harishena (4S0-515). the most powerful ruler ol 
the Basim '.>rnndi. His empire whkh in< hided tiujarat. 
Malwa, Southern Ro.sala and Kuiitala. besides the home lerri- 
lory in Berar. M.P.. and the northern [art of the Hyderabad 
state, was thus wider in e.xtent than that of Pravarasena 1. 
The Vakataka power came to an end between .A.D. 515 and 
550 when Chaltisgarh (Kosala) was lost to the Som.i A.misi- 
southein M 3 haru.-.htra to the Kadtiinbas. northern Mahmaslitra 
to the Kalachuris. and Alab'.i to A’asodharman. The 
Chalukyas of Badami < ompletcd iheir overthrow a>:otil 

A.D. .5.50. 


Kadambay. 

The riso of the Ka(ianibas in the suuth-wcbt of the De.can 
about the middl- of the fourth century was douhllcs.s one 
of the indirect results of the weakening of Palin a power 
uftei Samudra Guptas iinasi.m. Pheir firA inscription- are 
in Prakrit, but the chanvi- to Sanskrit oeeiiis soon. They -.'eie 
a Brahmin family of the .Man-avya claiming de.seer.t 

from Hariti. Tl’.e founder of tffe line was Mayur.i.s.irm .n who 
gave up his prie.,tb puisuUs and took up the .-word bec.iu.sc 
Ik had lie.ii m uh. ; Iw a Pall.iva hoiM-m.iii m the o.y ... 
Kflnch) .vhiihei iw h,td ^one lor hivher -Indies He ..vet- 
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the Pallava officials on the norlhern frontier 
^!!!L:lIitrrcnchecl himself in the forests round about Srisailam after 
levying tribute from the Brihadbanas and other Pallava feuda¬ 
tories. The Pallavas, struck by his power and ability, made 
their peace with him, and conceded him the sovercignt}’ of 
some territory along tht- west coast round about Vaijayanti 
also known as Banavasi (c. A.D. 345 His son Kangavarman 
offered a fairly successful resistance to the Vakahika invasion 
by Vindhyasakti H (Basim branch), though he lost some 
territory to him. Palasika (Halsi) became a secondary capi¬ 
tal of the Kadambas. Kakustliavarman was one of the great 
rulers of the Hue. He gaw^ his daughters in marriage to princes 
of many important royal families including the (hi])tas, 
Vakatekas and Western Gansas. His son Sanlivarmau 
(450-75 I met the danger from the Pallavas, not of Kanchi. 
but some olhei branch, by making the southern ])art of the 
kingdom a separate charge under his yoTinger brother, 
Krishnavarman I, wiio performed a hor.se sacrifice, l)ut lost 


hi' life in Uie Pallava war. Krishnavarman s son 
varman had to accetit investiture from the enemy. The son 
of, Santivannan was Mrige.savarman who fought .sih cessfiilly 
against the Pallavas and the Gangas. He was a scholar and 
an, expert in breedinu' horse.s and < l('phan! . fTe buill a Jain 
temple at Palasika in memniy (if hi> lalher. His son Ravi- 
varmao d the unity of the Kad iniba kingdom by kill* 

ing Vishnuvarman in i^atllc and driving out the fkdlava 
aiiigi (..handadanda by name. He was followTd by his 
.<on Haricariaan in who was a man of peace but had to 
lace th«! aL>gr(''>i'»n.s oi Pulaia'Lo'n I the li In; ( halukya ruler 
of Bidanii. The feud between the two braiKlirs w.i*: renewed 
by K*i.''l»paeaim in II, who actu.dly invad» (] \ aijayanli and 
put an end < » th.- riilr (»i 1 l.i.ivarman. am! <»f the ' Idcr I'fanch. 

I ‘the ’ KrishnaciJinian II him a ll or In sun Ajavarman must 
ha-f,* bL*i?n rnliiiL B«irj’U*a i at the tin.c of it : (.onf|i.eu by 
Kh'li'wirnian 1. the ‘tin tif J’ul.'kt.sin I. 


pi.\'<*en ill" K:ifl.inl>n nji ih.’ .Ne>I. and (hf 

I'illav.i (jI) i)u- e'l-I I ' lli.o >>I (’m V\i'*t{in G.iin^as 

in c\r- ‘'u:'h(un pert (4 tie .M^.-.iff cominx 
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as it came to be known. Konc^aniv'arnian. the founder 
die family, belonged to the Kanvayana gotra, and his title 
^^harma-Maharaja implies independent siatu.s, though later 
tradition avers that he was anointed; apparently by the Palla- 
<){ Kanchi, for the conquest of the Banas, their neighbours 
the north-east. Konganivarman may be placed about 
A,D. 400. Flis capital was probably Rolar and his crest was 
elephant. Talakad on the Kaveri nearer the hostile 
^fontier of the Kadamba:5 became the capital later. Kongani- 
^'^rnian’s .son and succes.sor, Madhava I Mahadhiraja (c. 425). 

proticient in the science of politics, and doubtful tradition 
^^■edits him with the authorship of a gloss on the Dattakasutra, 
Usually taken to be the treatise on erotics which Dattaka is 
^^puted to have composed at the request of the courtesans of 
^^taliputra. The next ruler was Madhava s son Aryavarman 
A.D. 450), a great warrior and scholar, who was anointed 
the Pallava Simhavarman I of Kanclii. This was perhaps 
to a dispute between Arya\'aiaun and his younger brotlu t 
^tishnavarman, which led to an api)eal to the Pallava. who 
y*ftual]y di\'ided the kingdom between the two brothers. Later 
inscriptions call .Aryavarman by the name Harivarman and 
that he removed the capital to Talakad. Both the 
^-^foihers named their sons Simhavarman, and the division of 
kingdom continued under them also. .Aryavarman’s son 
also known a.s Madhaxa IT and was anointed by the 
Skandavarman. His queen was a sister of Kadamba 
^i^ishnavarman I, and the child of this union, Avinita, was 
‘ •died to the throne a baby about A.D. 500. lb.‘ had a long 
ht> and his reign extended far beyond the chronological limit 
''i this chapter. 


^ country : 

The Tamil <ountr\ in iho extreme south has practicallv 
hi’-tory during thi^ peiio.l of 'diree ct iituries .ind more. A 
'^ne historical tiighl sets in after the »lo.'^e of the S.ingani age. 
*^nd at ilw dawn of a new day towards the latter half of I’le 
"xth ('enluiy .A.D.. we Innl a nivsterious tribe called Kal:lbh^;^^ 
l)ol(lin- w\va> everywhere after having u]^n(U ‘mimlnTlevs 
U't/jif ,]f t\‘ Tin )* .Ar • (Iv^AriOiAl a-. e\il KiiH’*' i A f.v'i-ii/t/.s .c/) 
‘•I ^1 oiainit. ^ of riv iliNUtion. The hosiilily roniinst Kalabhra< 
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to be partly grounded in religious difference. From Lbe 
uddhist books of Buddhadatta, we learn of a certain 
Achchutavikkanta (AchyuUi-vikranta) of the Kalabbakula 
(Kalabhrakula) who ruled in the Chola country and patroni;ied 
Buddhism liberally. Late literary tradition in Tamil avers 
that he kept in confinement the three ^crowned kings’ of the 
Tamil land, Chera, Chola, and Tandya. Amitasagara, a Jaina 
grammarian of Tamil (tenth century A.D.), cites some songs 
about him. Achchuta wa.s doubtle.ss himself a Buddhist. 



Kalabhra rule was ended by the simultaneous resurgence of 
the Piuidyas and Pallavas in the middle of the sixth 
century. 


3. Govcriiiuent and Society 

There were several republican stales at the beginning of 
tlie fourth century, but they disappeared almost completely 
by the end of that century. The rea.^on for this is to be sought 
not so much in ,tlie hostility of Gupta imperialism to them as 
(in an innate tendency for offices to become hereditary imdei 
[ the inlluence pf monarchical institutions that were in the 
ascendant in most of the country. Kuinaradcvi of the 
Licchnvi^^ who wus the head of the state by birth and whose 
marriage with the Gupta king of Magadha led to a merger of 
tin ir stale is perlvap^ typical of what happened all over. Fe\s 
details have come rh)vvn of the actual working of the republi- 
< .111 c«*nstii utions. 

In monar' hies, in .spite of the use of high titles first started 
by the K i^h^na rulers and continued by all rulers who had 
the sliiditi St rl.'ilni an impe rial pu.sition, the king wa.s never 
looked upon as god. though his functioiLs were often compared 
* to those of thf' gods. rijitio». ^ bear clear testimony to the 
observance in [.racticc of the precc]'»ts regarding the education 
and trairing of prinrithe need for selLdiscijilinc in the 
monarch, and for indm.iry and devotion to the welfare of the 
subjects on his part. The nolablr individual in.stances have 
mentioned in the li.irrative of jiolilical history. 'I'lic 
eldest M)p of the rulihi*: king \\a> genc'ally ltco^ni‘5cd as 
\u f^rdja (heir npiian'nl). .ukI pot io -.iitige of impoiiaiit 
billies, i) il clep i. li'ir ' nncic* o..nlt: N\h; .. tlic Oitorc-U of lln‘ 
.■slole req'oiHfl ;i. riu emplovnuoi of oliicr prinecv ,n 


wwisr/jj. 
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r. —.^./roval in iinportant official post? was cotmi 
^flTles fraught with evil consequences ending in strn 
'upiion. There was nothing to preclude women being 
or regents, but instances are rare! Kumaradevi of the Licci 
^nd the \ akataka queen Prabhavati-gupta and possibly ai. 
f^hiiiudevi, wile of vuvofttjd Buddhavarman (lallava) wlio 
ij>sues a grant bv herself, may Jje cited. The king was the 
bill) of the administration, and all officers, e\en the higliest 
uiinisters and generals, held office at his pleasure. His oral 
orders were noted down by secretaries and then put into 
proper shape and forwarded to concerned officers for being 
carried out. ^The government was thus personal, but by no 
uieans autocraiic. Almost all the functions of government, 
other than defence and foreign relations, were decentralized 
far as possible and left to the care of aiitononums local 
bodies functioning under the general supervision of the cential 
government, which varied in intensity from state to state and 
'nun time to time- Respect for customary laws, including 
those made In l(K*al bvidies. uuilds and other voluntary asso- 
'iatiiiiis. was lln* niO'^t potent Jioek *m aut'»ci iey. Kuutilya s 
^ -illation of royal edicts above other sources of law was not 
iejj. ited by other writers on polity and was tacitly allowed to 
hdl into desuctufle. bhukii. and ihhiya were appn- 

1 


C 


'•lit ,, tin- (k-sii;ii:ition<-- of adminklrative flivi-^ioiis .>l Hn: 


« rmi>ire in tin- desrentlini; ordov i i their extent, and t-irrc 
' |)rovincial ,'ovcrnors vho controlled the general adniinis- 
t d'on and -•iipcrvised tin activities of the fLudatones in ea.h 
I ./vinre. 'Ihi term Ruin.iiamritya, often found ih (nmia 
inscriptions, i- ht-.sl rcnddcd as 'Juiii4)i- Am.'ilya . ami "ni'l he 
to represeni a cado in do- civil st-i vie- to which \ '-h lya- 
pJtis >.r-ner:d1v li-lonced. We have in fact little spadlic 
difo.m;,,i,,n on many a'pect^ of th • administration, and the 
';i^'iai reiercmes to them in in.s( riptiens are not cnouah t.i 
'onarnu a ...mplele account ol i-r dion ami fin.mce. arm? 
••iiMnis-iti.ai. end m. on. Hot that the h ve! of adnnoisn aloe 


• 'Ti, 


ii tii v w:i.‘ 


l,i^h. and tb^d die pio^de liad sct»pe .anl fn r-t’uin 


\*ir ( ai dvi^y 


alon'f diifortjit lines nod v* U' '.'ineinlly 

•'tjpje, , is lh<- ie.pri -ian w- c- f fro: - -i 'tn.ic id hi- rr.jords 

of ilu- It,- .Old I'-'.o (he • 'l l rvalioie- of ’ -ht' ii. 
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left China in .i09 for India for provurine;’' 
text of the Vinaya-pitaka (the basket of discipline), 
of the Buddhist canon. He travelled by way of the 
. of the Gobi desert where recent excavations have brought 
light many monuments of the Buddhist faith. He touched 
Khotan, and crossing the Pamirs he reached India by the 
valley of the Swat, Ta.xila and Peshawar. He spent three 
years at Pataliputra and then two more years at Tamralipti 


(Tamluk), then an important port on the Bay of Bengal 
though now hand-locked, whence he embarked for Ceylon and 
Java. .Altogether he spent about ten years (A.D. 401 to 410) 
in the Gupta empire, and his observations, though coloured by 
his dominant interest in Buddhism, are of great value to an 
understanding of the period. He noted the existence of rich 
and populous monasteries to which students of Hinayaii;! a.s 
well as Mahayana were attracted from all countries. Oii his 
route from the frontier to the capital, he found Rudcliusm 
flouM'shing in the v.dhy of the Jumna; at Mathura he counicfl 
twenty monasteries with .1,000 monks. The government 
appeared to him .'i.s lenient. I’eople were free to come ami go 
witliout pas.spons. Taxes were based on tlie richne ■- of . aon 
locality. Soldiers and ofrici:ils •eceived ,i regiil-K sal;n\ 
Offences were punished only liy fines, capital puni-hn en! b lea 
rare, even iiiutilalion being e<imined to cases ol ob'll lU- 
rebellion. Publii. . morality was liigli, and In- w.i- i„" 
inolesie'i in ilie course of hi.-- peregrinalioiis with nia' 
v.ilualjie paiiiiaies ami luaiiusciip(.‘^ in his Ixigeage. an exii - 
ence which is in sinking contrast l<i that of Iliiieii T.-ane tw > 
ceiiturie later. Magadha had many rich nwiis. and ili'u 


were lodgin.f house; I'or travellers ,ii(l lio.spil.iP- m:iiiil;iine(i by 
the lidi. ;\t I'ataliiiuli.i k.e admired the p.ilaci of .Asoka 
erected by the mnii. He wiite> as if Hmldhisi cu-toins were 
imiv.ers.i'ly olwiArd, and .says "Tb.y d,, no; kill auiniah. ami 
■' o I'oi dlini. wmi Ol e.il onions or g nlii-; there .- e i eitke' 
l/.fihi'i’s .-.hop' nor l.ueni.s in the nia'kel pl.'Mi." ■! is pro. 
-ab!.' ihai departmes from Ifiese inks •, rc nciiu limmd 
abimar vas becoiniiif d-i o-rool* d in the (m:..;n nind. in 
any , I’v' • hand.ila wa ■ looked down nnoii for the inipii 
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habits, and In- had to \^arn people of his approach 
striking a piece of wood on the ground. 




In the Deccan, the successors of the ScUavahanas gene* 
rally continued their administrative system and practices as 
as the changing conditions permitted, and the Prakrit 
charters of the early Pallavas giv<* some details worthy of 
tiote, and these are repeated generally with variations in the 
Kadamba and Ganga charters as well, the (kanga kingdom 
^’cing. however, the smallest and its organization the simplest 
them all. l'’/5//i7y(Z, rds/rUa ^^nd b/ioga were the names of 
the territorial divisions in the descending order. Different 
classes of district officials are mentioned, but the exact scope 
their functions cannot be made out. There is evidence of a 
strong military and police organization. Salt was a royal 
^1onopol\^ So too the manufacture of sugar. Draught cattle, 
*'riilk, grass, firewoori and vegetables had to be furni.shed givilis 
the villagers to royal officers on tour. Forced Iribour w.as 
u<e. hand given to h*ar ned Brahinin.s {hrahmafh ya^:) wa^ 
hsiially exomi)ted iiom all taxes and imposts and interference 
royal officials atuf mnsiabularv. uThese immunities came 
bj 1) ‘ counted in th('or\ a^' eightCv ii in number. This \\:\-’ a 
'•"^niiniation and d'‘velopmcnt of ‘‘\ua\.’»hana practice in tlie 
"'‘^Htlh. A similar j^racfice cam^ up in the Gtijita i nipire aiso. 


ca'ie-system was fluid in character, and 

nid;mr«'r of inter-caste marri.igt'- are known amoiu rnyal 
nncl noc.ht havr lucn practis< (l. tlioirj!' only e\C( p 
bonall\, among the common lolk. The X'fikat ik.i Kiidiasetu^ 
flrahniiti. rKriifl Prnl)hl\ali-gni)tri. a \\'ti.\v,'« gHjitrcsv. of 
fbtpla dynasfv. The Kadainba Krihii^thrivarnian. .‘uain 
Ih'al tnin, ca\c his dmghter in »naiTi,* 'e to a \'ais\a ’uicr 
ihe Chipta ji”'*. riie TI'‘hvrikus, vho wro' 

'C<v|.tc(t 2 leific fitMo ihf satia^a’ of T'itun. 

Irtler-fiKirria ‘ d'Ulglr-s pityvd a |»i't io -.(iniij • ilia 

'"'I* N*ip( i»l* n»n kut h d liK' ili-.- ITiJi.c - »n ’o . . 

Utend*' fo if the i 1 tiv rwr'od fnrn^j <*nlv t.o'o'f’ 

SOdra^*! dunigL t sm he <• ^'.’ijna' ill-.v t ivihc’* nt] c\ , * 
boif ii, f ivonr of ftie*- f-onn-, fvohe?. inillcm in m ’ * 

I'o fr si -IS a'd' '‘file .Comi- 

OfrtliMv'n' loek to •' ,1 . and *' 
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wore sewral Brahmin dyna'^lius of nilers ;nul ('omniaiT 
mies, not to speak of officials in the various grades o'' the 
civil administration of the land. The army mu.st have Ijeen 
open to the Vaisyas and Sudras as well. There were Ksha- 
triyas who practised trade, and the chief officers of a qiiild of 
oilmen are expressly described as Kshatriyas in a fifth-ccntur\ 
record. The old rule that the Sudras should be content to 
.serve the twiceborn micjht have lingered in theory, but no 
longer represented practice. They became traders, artisans 
and agriculturists, and the law-books of the time allow it. 


The Brahmins and Kshatriyas were the natural aristocracy of 
the land, and doubtless enjoyed .social pre-eminence. 'I'hu 
.story of Kadamba IMayurasarman, like that of Chanakya 
centuries earlier, is that of an insult put upon a yL*iisiti\e intfl- 
lectual Brahmin leading to unforeseen results. .Slaverv wa* 
known, but so mild in its incidence, that as in the Maurvou 


ej)och, it did not obtrude il.sclf (jn the notice oi a foreit£ner 
travelling in the country. The joint family with tw(i or three 
generations living under ihe same roof continued to be tiie 
unit of .socielw When the family divided. t!ie projHMly was 
shared equally among the .son^. the preferential diare of Ut..* 
eldc.st son being lU) l<un/er in-isted on .m> much as h. forr. 'fhe 
widow got a life-interc.^^t in her Innbands share if he wa 
divided at tin? time of his death, otherwi^-'r only a mniineii.ance 
from tlu* family. f)pinion wa.s still divide<^l f'n r, oi-ji, the 
prailiee of a man be-ettiin; a son on the childless widow* of 
hi.s brother. Rrihaspali o})posing it while Xanula and N'ajna- 
valkya all»)W(d it. Women suffered a setback; thouudi tlie> 
ronhl move about freely, \hvy wtic being shnvly cxrloflcd 
fn.in iititi'ilion into Vedir studic.s [ujhniO- nia) and dir aiM* 
oi marriage l.ecanu hw.ei. Satl wa.- \iTy rare, almost the 
onlv’ ns > i 'rd iii.dance in the age br ing that of (Ttajarai.i’'- 
wife in A.JV SKj. 

racr h'a-hieii, mea't-e*iting mii-t Iiaw' \nvl^ commit arid 
the' of !k- time enjoin it at Sraddha. ^nto^i^ ;lin 

drinl s V'rn- also jh u.-r. im|)ortr(! drinks amonr the »1, h and 
‘ •'ivav, .Irinl a»noPj/ the po ir. The dresv, of the j-.f. I'le 
ly in the tiorth, w*as aPfer tori Ity h rragn mn Irh- .or’ 
and lion • i int'"'xltnwd l;v Scvdiirgs 
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be worn by the Indian kings as well, _as can be see 
the'’effigies of Gupta emperors on their coins. Tiie 
national dress of a dhoti held by a sash and an upper garment 
'vith a head-dress for ceremonial occasions did not. however, 
^o out of use. The jackets, blouses and frock.'? of Scytluan 
W(jmeii were not imitated by Indian women other than danse- 
Cotton was the common stuff for garments, silk bein:: 
^>^ce[)tional. The sculptures and paintings of the time give^ 
^ lair idea of the variety and gracefulness of the ornament'? 
'vorn by women. The different patterns of necklace.s of gold 
and pearls and of zones {mckhalas) in vogue are particularly 
striking. :Men too were not much behind in wearing rings 


ears and fingers, keyuras or armlets and other adornments 
'vhen they afforded them. There were many graceful fashion.s 
hair-dressing as is evident from the paintings at Atan^a 
and the terracotta tigures of the time. The use of paints, 
and lipsticks was not unknown. Water clocks, con- 
of a small vessel with a hole at the bottom kept floating 
water held in a larger vessel and getting filled e\ery 
lWtnl\'-four minutc.s fnadika) and an altendejit to cmpt> it 


.iiui relUtal it at the* proper tin^e. vve-ro used in gownmurU 
“hic<>. monristeries. temples and other inil lit (daces. Uice 
and ^Ikss were favourite indoor game. ; huntimr. ram-h'^lits 
‘^ud corU-riL-hts were popular. Children and women idaycd 
fallv {^k 'uhtka). Fairs, .shows, and drama' :o^^•d colour 
^o llh' in the ctnintry. 


Trade and industry wore organized in guilds as » c(; m 
fttdia, and sumo guild.s comlnncd iKaiiking oi'eraiU-ns to secctv 
the nere»sarv working capital for ihf’insclvv In parliciil.ar, 
ttn y U‘ceivM.1 deposits of tharoable rtukm'iviit< cn which they 
i'aid interest annually in ca^h . r l ind a' rit»s ngiced fn 
•'dv.im 1'ho affairv, of the guild vnv m.^naged bv a r>rosidcnl 

a SI,Kdl executive con-v.iilcc At ;.ULieni Viisall. 

i>av(. found score.s of .-ealings of ihe.cn I ol the fo.Hth 

‘''utuiy \p (-elmuinii to a j<Mni l. liM of l»:inl ii'. trnl'‘:s 
'“’d transp.irt merchant- W'ith Vuanchr m o.wos am! c!»n 
■11 <o'er N*c-thern liulia: ^hev show' hai (.\‘ >' Fiv.r ho arficW 
I'tt.M- 'A r U-ipaUned -indta the sejd .1 ptWitC 

a o ahenv^ u-«*d io. nddiiii c t'* h.' common <i ii\ of 
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uikl of which there were duplicates in each branch. We 
avc a of weavers who micrated from Lfita (Southern 

Gujarat) to Dasapiira (Mandasor). erected a temple of the 
Sun there in A.D. 437, when Bandhu-varinan, son of the chief 
Visvavarman. was ruler there and then carried out repairs to 
the 5i.ime temple in A.D. 473. Some of it<^ member^, 
v/e learn, were well-versed in folk-lore, some in astrohjgy and 
?H)me in the wieldinc: of arms. In an emergency a bii; "uild 
could raise a militia from its own members ami cmplowes for 
the protection of its merchandise and other profierty. The 
Vaisya community was prosperous, and its leaders figured 
prominently in the town and district councils. Cloth of many 
varieties, food grains, spices, .salt, bullion and precious stones 
wfre the piincliial articles of internal trade. Important trade 
centres were connected by roads, and river traffic was also w^ll 
organized along the great rivers. There were brisk commercial 
relations with the foreign countries on the west, by way of the 
Persian Ciulf and the Red Sea as well as the land routes con¬ 
verging m;i Palmyra and Petra. vShijis big enough to carry 


.SOO men on the high s/as were engaged in the trade with the 
colonies 111 the iwast. Indian embassies visited the Roman 
empire in the reigns rit* Aurclian, Constantim. Julian and 
Ju'^tlnian. and Alex'andrki herame an iniporlant met ting pf'u (‘ 
fo: Indian.^ and Roman.<. Some Brahmins vasiled that eiiy 
in .\ f). '17 j and lodg( (^ in the house of C'on^ul Soveaus. 
Hiiiiln temple'- in I he up[)t‘r Kuphrate.s v;dle\ wviidi owVal their 
t '-ktent e to an Indian colony in that region were dr.'llreyed 
by ihe zealnii St. (iregors ea'ly in t»ur p»‘riod in .A.D. .^04, in 
pile fU* tfi(' luroit d''f«ai(c pul up by tiie Indians. 


t. and LlltiTatiirc 

Pew aiuhenliv ''-tails are available of the »nethods of 
' H*y t*diiiati(M« pti-vaii-’iv in the C»up’.'’ prn'e I, 'I rain- 

iie n file uahiiie,.! art- went tin in tjie liom's ol the artisans. 
Ik'* ^o-at .'kill attiijnec' in ike n-fdn' and fine alT^ is e'e n' Pily 
boi IV *mt b\ 111 • »oine|.i :il iiu helinv in .^uTlhi< c •himU'', 

i‘«,j]j,»nrr painli: and • i ii'litais f* irtirular nn.adit'O 

• uu.it Ilf m ide <4 llu ei'l t. n mI if-ni pilhr at Delld ’ hi. h 
Ix.lirs sdril* ii.<; wiine- to ih eiri 1 mv.diioaM of (li • th'w. 
dweniv 'out hot Ml h ' !■' ' n.it siy jio,| ;i t-’V- in 
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this pillar, in spite of exposure to rain and sun 
years, does not betray the least sign ol rusiing or corro¬ 
sion. The sheer manipulation of such a mass of metal was, 
till recently, beyond the resources of the foundries of the 
West. 


Of higher education, secular and religious, we are better 
informed. The numerous grants to learned B/ahmins found 
recorded all over the country were made as much in the ex¬ 
pectation that their recipients would maintain and devc]f)p 
the traditional learning and culture by imparling it to the 
rising generation of scholars, as in appreciation of their 
attainments and character or with a view to accumidaling 
spiritual merit for the donors. And everything tliat we 
hnow indicates that this class, generally wedded to plain 
and higli thinking, did on the whole faithfully dis¬ 
charge tlie trust that society placed in them, 'f'hi* 
village.s were most of them centres of higher CMlir.ation, a;):irt 
fron^ capital cities and hol\ places like Benares. Mailmr.i 
^asik and Ranchi. The last w’as a ceh bratr^I f i'iUre ni 
^Indu and Buddhi.st learning. Ma>urasartMan went to the 
Ghiitika (college) there for getting the hnal touch put on his 
^’edic studies; and Dharmapfila. the bend of the famous .iiu- 
^^'r ity nf Xrdanda in the sixth century, hailed from ;h:it 
^*dy. Taxila, one of the oldest educational centre^. to 

^^ave licclinerJ under the impact of foreign rule, f a Irlcn 
loiind nothing of importance there when he visited lh<‘ cil>. 
"^he more important BiKldhist nionasterie'-' were aiiKuiv ih<* 
aiKanced centrrs ol higher studies, which did oot (“imi- 
1"K- themselves to Buddhism or to religious lilerani:f in ihe 
r mgo ol heir instruction. .Xftlanda and \ alal'id 'vere risu^/t 
iruo •/. rit jiro luncitce and gaining an internalionn! position 
theniMlves. which they htld for a long time atiei ile* (in|>t:i 
\Vda-. Puranas. Jliha:,as. .‘^nnilis. (^ramina^ I-ocic '0«l 
ysUin< of philosophy, be-ides astron«)m\ in I .:sir(d.<\ 
inJuder] in the riuridtla. 


■('he vvoc.icg inipt-iitame ol Sanskrit and its -ene’al 
^'“Hniij .n IS the .stale laognoge and rhe langn !;.•<' * ^ < iiluire i‘- 
•‘“Umii* th( most stalking leaUires of the ^^aiiUa o'» Tlii full! o 
die lanm'.'ire w'a, a-^suic 1 b' the worV of tlm ‘The three 
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MjSifis’ (Paniiii, \ atsyayana or \'ararurhi, and Tatanjali) 
which madp it a rich, na urale and flexible medium of thought 
and cxprt^Hsion. the hintruages of the people differentiated 
themselves more and more in course of time, Sanskrit easily 
attained the position of the lingua franca. The Buddhists and 
Jains who had begun with a partiality for the vernaculars had 
to recognize the force of the new trend and change over to 
Sanskrit, though still retaining the fTakrits to some extent; 
and the l^aka satra[) Rudradaman adopted vSanskrit for his 
official records and cultivated tlv language him.sclf to the 
extent of composing [loems in it. V aisyas though they were, 
the imperial Guptas evinced their love of Sanskrit not only by 
making it the official language of their extensive empire, but 
by enjoining the use of it even by the qi'cens and princesses 
of iheir household. Their patronage of Sanskrit resulted in 
a ivrr.adsable efflorescence in the literature of that language. 


Kalirlfis I by universal con.scnt, I he leading light of the 
age. and one of the world s greatc.st poets. Unfortunately no 
dei'»'s (jl his life have come down, and even In’s date cannot be 
''vtd' d ^if•(:i^ively. t radition M.s.si»riati*s nine gems (»f San.^krlt 
lileiai’ne with Vikramaditya of Uiiain. tl^* mo'i n -plendent 
of till )i being Kalida.sn, *fbe prince ol Sandvrit poet.s and 
dr.‘n:tti: t I’he descriplii»n of the monarch fits llw' Gupta 
en'ipMor Uhandra Gunta 11 \( ry well, but some ^eholns tliink 
of ill•• more .shadowy Vikiainadilva of the fir.sl {rntuiy B.C. 
'fbey bold that in tlie in.stanci s where there is a clo^e resem- 
bl:uKc ill exp?ion .and ideas between the work.s of As/:i- 
rhii hM . 01(1 Kuiidfi the former should b»* n g.irdi d ns ihr 
I ojio^ser, an:l that the theme of the drama Mahryika^^nhniim 
pki ie*: Kalid isa nivir the age (»f the feungas. rather tli.in in the 
Gi'pta tiini .. Hut the polilienl I'cogmp’.y nf Ragh ri, r/h;- 
TfrM'/ in the RavJ , particularly the I's atloh i-l‘ i!u* 

Udiias ou ti‘ (i.i.- i\\ini>hu), the location ni tin* liinflc of 
ttu' li.inr*hod \ :il n-, tho M{yfui (ii\fA nl rbroadH t K.imo.h 
imiih ol \ ig|>ur) md th<* name ol tin p itr, A'f/vnim jfor- 
hhuvn. ret.dU \\u birt»i of K.iu.:"i:i (hif^ta { ns tlia von 

of \h uivif'litva. all b#' l r*:piaiiK*d by ])V..ii.'- tlir poet 

in il’*. Gupta N a lu 'iod t.i\v5rd , he cie* f du* r fl rn 

of < h.niftc! <;up!a 11 and in dur of Ki i' Vii f. \ AG. *• 
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wa.s himself no iiiejii poet, and the reminiscences oi 
llis poetry in Kalidasa work is no detraction from the merit 
of Lhe great poet vvliu iiuikes no secret of hi> debt to his pre** 
deccssors though he does not mention Asvaghosha by name. 
His detailed knowledge of the geography and folk-lore of 
^lalwa niav be due to his being a native of that legion. i he 
^tadition that he revised the Frakrit [)oem Sf tuhandhii of I ra- 
varasena 11 Vakalaka may well be correct. Among his kdvyas, 
the Ritusamhard (description of the seasons), must be taken 
lo be the product ot his nonage: in the ^feghu-duta (cloud-^ 
messenger) and Kumdra-sambhava he shoAV> greater power, 
tind the Raghu^uimia shows him at his best as an epic poet. 
His work as dramati st shows a parallel progre.^^s beginning N\itb 
the Alaldvikagiilniityo', through \ ikruinoyvosiya; to the un~ 
•’'ivalled maturitv of the iSdkufitala which even in translation 
^’oked the warmest praise frt)m Goethe. \ ivid portraiture, 
compm;^ and elenant e.\{>rebsion and an ardoni love of nature, 
mark his poems and dramas: Jndian literary criticism ha’i 
applauded him lighth' for the ai-‘rjt^s of the mtmcjous similes 
^‘mploycd by him. 

Sudra*!;: and Visakhadatta vvcmc other dianvitists ot the 
I'^h*- former describes himself a.s a kinir. but is not 
‘‘Oowfi Ot hisloi) in that role. His Mria bakatika (the toy 
n{ (layj is a .^rperb social drama, notable for the htw: 
huie.uyi of .onie (d it.s .-rcenes and the deep palli»''. (O* olherv 
trace.- the story of Cliarudiilta's love for Vasmuasena. n 
^^tacra of I'jjain. A iniich shorter play called ('hdTiidc*t::ir 
found among the play.> usuiilly j -criboii to Hh:.‘ i. ^'ut it 
^ot easy ;<) St'iy ?f it insjiind the ^.[ficc/tnkjpku or l-n aa 
f’bud. ( oaid of it by iVk t)rofe sinnal actors of Makiba* fC'Icr * 

^ ivar). \ i^akhad.itta wa> lond ol poliiical lheMiu> for Ills 
'.V- ilhs T/ve a deals with ibe a ditie.'d rcvoli:- 

tiuu i»uti u. io d the Mam* :i! c-rpire. iu p-rlkuiar ihc 
<Uv:ce tortuou ^ n c- of (rh.lTLikv i to aics.'ure to 

^ ^ uidravm^ua ‘hr . "’ m cs of tfio j-yr and lovjl mintstof 

lay *Yy nanRak:>ha.".i The iithia play Vi^kha- 
‘ l knr'.Mi niPy ircai^ citutum^ i'*' 

have 1 h*ci: d-’^cus'^t'd slieud^, 
I) 
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Towards the close of the period came Bhiiravi, the autHor 
'itarjiuiiya (the hunter and Arjuna).. an epic i)oem on 
the episode in the Mahabhdrata in which in response to 
Arjuna's penance Siva ajipears before him as a Jumter, engage-j 
him in a hand-to-hand fight, and finally bestows on nim the 
I’asupatastra. So also Bhatti. the author of BhaXtikavya or 
Rdvano vadha, which illustrates the rules of grammar wbik 
narrating the life of Rama: and Bhartrihari. whose Satakas 
(centuries) on \Iti (policy). Sringara (love), and \'airagya 
(renunciation) are justly celebrated as among the best exam¬ 
ples of aphoiistic literature. It is doubtful if the I’dkyapadiyaj 
a work on grammar, is also his production. Some among the 
writers of the inscriptions of the period have claims to literary 
merit, the mo.st notable being Harishena. author of the Alla¬ 
habad pramsti of Samudra Gupta, Vasula the panegyrist of 
Yasodharman, VatsabhatU of the Mandasor prasasii of 
Kumara Gupta and Bandliuvarman of Malwa, and Kubja of 
the Talgunda inscription of the Kadaihbas who t vinccs a re* 
markable mastery over complicated metres. 


Many of the Ruranas received their final sh -.pe in this 
period and tJio Smrilis of Yajnavalkya, Narada Katyayana 
and I'rihaspaii most probably belong to it. A^tlvisastra is 
rei>ri->^ntc(l by Ramandaka'.-; .Mfiscira, a fat ilo summary of 
imh li •)( Kautilya’b earlier work on the subject, lu the first 
ludf of the sixth century we get two B’.itldhibt .iC'l rM *. Chau- 
diauomin of Bengal who.se Chandra-Vyakijrant' (gi:unmar) 
ha.s been recovered from a 'ribetan tran.slation and Amar- 
simha, auihoi of the most popular lexicon .1 narokr^u. There 
was notabl" progress in Mathematic , and Astro' onic. Thi‘ 
. Sii UitiDlc or the pla^c value of ll)^ fir^t ni.ic numbers nuj the 
rJ u: e of the /i-ro were di.st uvei ;d. and uritlnnrtir d calculations 
// w'l ic thus much .simplified. . ry;rbhala mention.-; tlic‘ .'lyslem 
y in III . ArvJjUH^l'iy^i, and applies it to iht cvii.i. ti*»n of square 
j, and ''ube root-. He gives .r value fi>r .t moic ac<"iiratir than 
;ui> ^ugge.',1cd bei^'’*'-. His w ik nxisler- '.imiiar puigrcs in 
*r:i ifid 'I riLiu.otni ti y. He w,. w* 11 po.tfii in tin c'.in 
lemfmi.iiy (*reei; a.'-rroiMm\ of Mi'.ni hi.i and tic wor - and 
mrimd of his | jI v vors in I di.i liid n hr - jiuhp* • 

«U'i»i con« if-in III, own M.-ciuh*' Hi ' I de myiii** 
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education of the people by the exposition of epics 
uranas in temples and other public places, Hinduism, though 
the start it might have begun by taking after Buddhist 
. niodels, soon outstripped them and achieved great success in 
capturing the imagination of the country. Even the colourful 
features of the :Mahayana could not hold their own against 
the new developments in Hinduism. In spite of differences- 
among the rival creeds, the age was marked by a spirit of 
tolerance and harmony in social relations, which contrasts 
favourably with occurrences in the succeeding epoch. Hindu 
rulers patronized Buddhist and Jain authors and institutions, 
^iid some of the women of the Ikshvaku family, who were 
Buddhists by persuasion, endowed Brahmins. Within the 
Whidu fold a synthesis was being effected between the \ edic 
Religion of sacrifice and the new developments of iheistic 
And it became common for different members of ih.o 
same family to follow their individual bcnis in their personal 
^'cligion. 'Phr first three rulers of Valabhi were Mahesvaras, 
fouitli a Bhagavaia, and the tiltii an Adilyabliakta (sim- 
"’orshipper). Many other instances occur in the iiiMTiptioni,. 


The growing popo' 'ty of Puranic Hinduism attested 
many wav'^. The Bharasiva-Xagas of I’admav.ati porfortn- 
cd O n Asvaniedhas indeed, but tarried on their pi fMms the 
cmhlern of felva, and not the yxipa. Vakataka Rudrasena 11 
^^^ouiiht he owed hi- prosperity to Chakrapani. \ :nXhuavi.sm' 
‘^cern^' U) Imve been iiK’ie in vogue than Saivian, and in the 
tlh; first three A/vars. IVygai. riidain and r< \ 

^ *ri.-oil the creed by tlu ir simple devotional in Tamil 

fempUs of Vishnu are lrcqucntl\- mentionetl in in-criptie:... 
^md amon . the uvataras those ol \ aroha (bi*ari .aad Kri'^hna 
f’J^nishod Il;emes f<»r S' iilpUire and art. Rama is not so mocli 
m evidence in this age. 5^iva was r»‘[)ris»‘nled in hum.in lorm 
' r»u Kurban,i coins ar 1 by means <>i u hit h M>mc- 

l,ore lc*- facv. or huir iaccs. The IViMijvna founded 

A.D. 150j and characterised by exlreme a^ion* 

- was bfcomine popular, and in Malhur.i there ’S a 
^^'tilj)iure of a ;e\^'l» v -aTriiiv hi* own head to fh\a. a m.hif 
‘’f'eu ’ll 1 .ih,.\a s( idpniies “t ih«' ni Nl epc.rh. Iri.f-es 

*d Male ^ nun tlam' been fouml in rdi\agiri and 
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in Central India. Popular religion included woisJ 
akshas and Nagas and pilgrimages to holy places scat¬ 
tered all over India. The daily life of the orthodox house¬ 
holder included the three Sandh\'a prayers besides the five 
Mahayajnas, and the rites and ceremonies {sa?nskaras) at 
critical points of his life like birth, marriage, and .so on. There 
were also vratas, ceremonial fasts, and other observances on 
prescribed days or for particular objects. 


§L 


Kashmir. Afghanistan and Panjab were the chief strong¬ 
holds of Buddhism in the period, though Sarnath, Paharpur, 
Ajanta and Nagarjunikonda, besides Kanchi and Nhlanda 
were otliet important centres of the faith. We must also re¬ 
member ^lathura and Bodh Gaya. The Buddhist caves and 
trmph*s in the Western Ghats continued to be occupied, and 
attracted patrons up to the fifth cenlu y A.D. Kanchi pro¬ 
duced the tan:v>us logician Dignaga and sup^ilied an abbot to 
Xa’andA in Dharmapala. I'lie practice of admitting nun.s into 
the order v. as no longer allowed in Iiiiddhagh»isha'.s lime 

(■:. A.D. .son). 

( nu()la architectuve i.s repre.sentcd by m:»ny brick temples 
r..* Uttar Pradcili, Bihar, Bmeal and Madhya b adrsh. 
That Blhlareaon in the Cawi;])f)re distri<^'t i* the nvj;0 noi- 
alh* for if ;. well (>re.se’*vi'd anrj moulded bri( k< »>f xct l’ent 
de.u n. Th^' o-mpic ha.s a pyramidal roof and its-' wails are 
de(.. ,iii (i out.sidc* with lerrarotta panels repres(*nting mvlho- 
il scenes. Stone templc.s oi the tim:.* are few. They 
air uiip etentie.Lis flat roofod .-iruetu es about t. u h‘et .‘(juare 
with a ptueli of still sni.iller climen.^ions: their nvi'dnry, ]a).v- 
4 \ i exi'cilent. the .stonc.s being finely dre.s-ed aod lu lil 

t'»gtMhtr with no inorlar. The Dasavatara lemple a. De earh 
(e :a^ a lian‘‘i ifui to the later :l>le with l;ich .s:A7/ I'his 

temple h;id a hlhJta'n of about 40 feet. It .‘^tood ou a rai.-:d 
{ilintb ie du* centre of the t Tvai'e. It h."; phiin »uto- 

»ior. b- e!ilr'''ucf' was » xijid itdy ^ a atiI .ind d ’i oi:il;;d, 

hiv of thi'lga , Iirl \' ’'i»ui;a Ix i: -: C'SM'] rti iho ja-iibs, 

a iw^' al (iiipl i feature. Wlu n u. eiah le. .'-l- e, i> tlo'ihile s 

.\ iiMin.inu'iit of rare nuei'. aatl It - ij jt i.'ds wfu- llu' 

fill*..I Shticrl, llii "' h.iut' lie plai) 'U* ' e t . . il.ui'vi':, iis 

main featin s fr**m the the .'•li i to the 
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[dements of a Hindu temple. In the South, the 
— temple at Chezarla (4lh century A.D.) is the carhV.st 
hnown Hindu temple with an apsidal plan similar to il)at Ti 
Ihe typical Buddhist chaitya. Among Buddhist striicturnl 
I^uildings, one of the two stupf's at Rajgir and the DnamcK 


at Sarnalh belong to the close of our period, or may I'c 
^ little later. The latter is 128 feet in height and has four 
niches for Buddha images at the cardinal points. Its doc: a- 
tive Work comprises scrolls and geometric patterns which h.ivO 
<^voked high praise. In rock-architccture of the time, Aj.uiL*. 
takes the first place. The Vihara caves XVI and X\ II came 
into existence in the last quarter of the lifth century at the 
instance of a minister and feudatory of the Vakataka f.avi- 
•^hena. The XIX cave which discards wood ciUirely aral 
a remarkable /.-ral for tlie Buddha figure, imkiioun 


to earlier examples of (he same class rit Karli and Xa k. v..iS 
cnmpliited a little later. The ca\es at :\rogulr:ij:ii)uram ami 
ndavilli excavated under the Vislinukiin«jin^ icsemi*. ' the 
f clnya^jrj c:ive.s of Tcnlral Imlia in their puin. I he 1 n ii.*: ti 
^‘ivcs arc three-storied. " ^ 


the realm of sculplure and painting (hipta ait mi'ks 
the hiednst rt t( h of the Indian genius, and its ir.nueiuv' i.ifli- 
'^tfd all uvir Ai'i.t. Its keynote is balan<e and ticcd.en ir-nn 
^nii\i tiUon. It I-* thoroughly Indian in spirii and .4rik. > dio 
l.rtwifn the riotous nrituralism of the eaiber 
an«l \]i{‘ bizarre svnibidian (>f nwdiaeval art. It nro|%''J I’v 
Vistr: int, a highlyeloped taste and di j» .''.hit ' 
hadiiii;. Its idi.al was the rombiralion of b ud ' . '’i ’ 

the narrative paintings a^ AjatT.d rtvc:d .-‘'-ft d asj • (•> »d 
^''nteinj>(>ra.y Hie and depict Hiarming ami d^lu.tle '"Oc: of 
an«l palace life, (<»ilet and ports fc^.dvilu s oi i pr' 
tT’v ioie. ‘On the hundred wads anti })illars of tIiO‘: ''Hk- 
<'T ve,l (i npii -.’ .siys Mnlln nsteiii, i va.-i dr.on.i mo\,< lu f'tc 
'■’J* a diama played by princes and -ige.s ai\d lieoh* -. by 

*uen and women of every condition, aiiainst a dy 

Vioiitl scene, among and gaidens. in cohiIn and .iti 

v.ide nlaii;s and ni dicp jm while .djnve 0 '*' 
fiem iu'HVsn mo^o : .viftly in the sVy. Dorn “J the e 
•• p/ent joy in tin fanp'. sing riulinre of ilie f.i ^* 
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world, in the physical nobility of men and women, ia 
fe strength and grace of animals and the loveliness and purity 
of birds and flowers; and woven into this fabric of mate¬ 
rial beauty we see the ordered pattern of the spiritual values 
of the universe.’ The great Bodhisattva Padmapani in Cave- 
1 is 'the very acme of Asiatic pictorial art.^ It belongs to the 
latest paintings of the series and may be of the early seventh 
(:entur 3 \ The incidents of the Buddha’s life and the Jaiakas 
furnish many themes for the painters here. The paintings in 
the Ragh caves in Malwa form an extension of the Ajanta 
school to secular themes like the musical dance {hallisaka) 
acted by a troupe of women led by a man. The paintings at 
Sigiriya in Ceylon in the galleries of a rock-cut citadel on the 
U)[) of a hill depict a procession of noble ladies proceeding to 
the Buddha temple, attended by their maids carrying the 
materials of worship. The portraits are only half-length and 
obviou.sly fall in the same class as the Ajanta i'>aintings. The 
paintings in the Sittannavasal Jaina cave, formerly ascribed 
to the early seventh century (the reign of Pallava Mahendra- 
varman) are now seen to be much later and to furnish a con¬ 
necting link between Ajan^I and the Tanjore school of the 
f .hola pc i itfd 




Among ihc fme sculptures of the age. the sealed piendi- 
ing Liuddlia of .Sarnath, the .standing Buddha of Mathura, and 
the colossal co[>ix*r statue of Buddha, 7i feet in height, from 
Sultanganj (now in the Birmingham museum) are the leading 
esainph- which fully conform to the aitistic canons of this 
‘ f'Ji'.litened age. These Buddha images ate quite Independent 
of afl haeiLm influences and arc the fruits of the maturity of 
•iIk- Indian art in harmony with its ae.<:thetir and s{jiiitiial 
'I'he features are r oticeable in the IlimUi images 
like the Mukha-linga from Khoh and the Vishnu from 
Mathura, very similar to the Sarnath Buddiia fo** its serene 
.itifl Minicrnplative txpre -ion The great \araha at. 

5 '-i ((•-. A.D. 4P0) is a masterpiece of {I'lworfui executior- in 
'vtiich the vti! ime the main image i.s enhanced by the v an 
ha t \ j tlie ((..-inev tlliacv. i' u'- th(’ cenos in the 1) ickgroutai, 
i hi l»:"aarh temple roTttaiiis many cfiVcivc rcprc.'Cat.rlions 
ai sct.l|jt!’rc of tnisodc- ftom tne Kiuna out? Kri>t' i Itgcorh, 
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of Krishna as a child receiving particular 
Other notable panels are Gajendra moksha, Vishnu 
1‘^lining on Ananta, and Nara and Narayana in the Himala} r. 
^’hich must lake rank among the best specimens of Hindu 


^^'ulpture. The carvings at Undavilii of more or less the same 
^^ydiological themes are obviously very closely related to the 
^tipta school. Earlier than these carvings were those on the 
^^upas at Nagarjunikonda, Ghantasala, Gummididurru aiul 
which carried on the tradition of Amaravati under llish- 
patronage. We must note lastly that art \vas introduced 
huo the daily life of the common man by the mass production 
from moulds of well-modelled terracotta plaques and hgiirines 
"hich served to decorate house-fronts and the interior, and 
Provided toys for children. Terracotta was also the maleriil 
almost life-size sculptures of deities in brick temples, and 
Ihcir baking no doubt presented technical problems ot some 
dilficulty successfully Utckled by the potters of the age. Eeini- 
figurines in terracotta found in large numbers in liiiTer- 
^ nt places are marvellous for the varied types of benuty they 
Present and for the variety of coiffure tliey exhibit. Some 
them at least seem to have been painted with appropriiic 
colours, red, pink, yellow and white being the most comrnon, 


C. 


Expansion of India 


^his is perhaps the most suitable stage for our touching 
^n important asjrect of the history of Ancient liulia whit It 
cannot be dealt with fully in this book: and that is the rxp.'ii^- 
of India into a Greater India stretching acn^s tin moan 
into Central Asia and across tlie sea into Imlcnesla a rut 
bina. The movement beuan earlita; I)at its gi('attst 
P^cad and strength ^vas in the period foveied by this chapter, 
’^Ugh it continued for several centuries afterwardK. ri.c 
j^Hive study of this nsjurt of liulian hi^lo^y began only ni th*' 
of the twentieth cent my and \< still onlv in its 
P'tliiiiinar^ stages. 'I'he nuiner«)u.s di-i overios nualo lj\ sowral 
natifuiHl arclvuological t >ission.* to C'ePitra] .\>i» aie .(11 
I'a'iig ihn attention t»f a handful »>f r«h<'l;os. and f'. ii 
bt inu j« p»)ricd from liav* ti» lime hum fnd''- 
aiuj Inflo-( bin 1. d i e aim »'f thi.s section is to ski tv h m 
l\y^. ip^nlt; so Jar attained oji ihi.s f.aseinating .-aibieii 
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already (sec. 3) of an early 
Tnciian colony in the Upper Euphrales valley. It is believed 
lo have settled there in the second century B.C. Legend 
ascribes the colonization of Khotan to Kunala, the son of 
Asoka. But if there is any truth in this, tlie early stages in 
die .;pread of Indian culture in Central Asia seem now to be 
lost beyond recovery. By the beginning of the fourth century 
A.i).. however, the whole of Eastern Turkestan from Kashgar 
up Oj the fronlitr of China had become thoroughly indianized. 
llu I'.iiigdoms in the southern part of this region were in order 


Ini.n west to east; Sailadesa (Shu-lei, Kashgar), Cdiok!;uka 
(Su-kin, Yaikand), Khotamna (Yu-fien, Khotan) and Chal- 
ni.e.i (Chc'-mo-taTig-na, Shan-Shrin). In the northern part 
ihe.v were: Hharuka (B’o-Iu-kia, Uch-Turfan), Kuchi 
(Iviiie-tH- Kiichai), Agnidefo (Yen-ki. Karasahr) and Kao- 
(h’ang (Turfan) Among these, Khotan in the .south and 
lUichi in tliv noith were the most important centres of the 
diifusiou of Indian culture. 


I hi- Indian element in the population was stronger in llic 
seuiii. where trade had led to the establishm.mt of several 
odonies and a Prakrit dialect akin to that of Xorlh-westeifi 
thakrit was ciment. The introduction of Buddhi'^m in l!ic 
fatly renliirits of the ( hristiaii c/a arcelerated the treads, 
star! d ].y tradi\ tl.e beginning of the Gupta period, the 

uholr of La>tt in rurkestan had embraceil Buddhi.hi and an 
India 1 saipt 'vas in common use in most «)f the kingdoms 
naitr^^d alKivt. It was Kharo'^htlii in the earlier [leriod and 
Indian Broarni from Cinpta tunes. 'I'iie langr tgi’ of 
< L'liure wre^ in riMii\ plac<‘s Sanskrit as Fa-hien testihes. Many 
Sate i rit Buddhot It ..t.s havi come to light in xarioir. part ^ of 
1h;a region enrl tin.re are nlsn many hilinLUiil texts in which 
the Suiis!:ri( originals are accompanied by tian.^^lations into 
the io .al idi'iiiis. of which im other traces are yt-i known. 1du‘ 
jiion.;o.erie> i:i tlip chief tilu' attr.a* ted Biiddlnst silmkns 
from India, jvo (icul.'iily Kashii -r. ^iid their c v as an 

.itn:. 'u>n to riiincM’ scholars imeu'-:ied in Pi'iddhi.'-l studitfs. 

I h* (J vihma of Khotan \v >s j. celehi alta) rciure (•! 

vutli :.U!dir«. 'u curiiiicy < f Jiid oi med»<'ino in th'’-c 
•* -d* p. i- proved by ihe lio'a'er loiOnis '.vi’.i'di (o’d dn-^ 
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::%‘^^riiedical texts of the early Gupta period translati 
■fnt^ihe local languages, especially that of Kuchar. Rehes 
«'■ Indian sculpture and painting and numerous remains of 
iJuddhist images, monasteries and grottoes have been traced 
in various parts of the country. They point to an extension 
nf the Gandhara school, and to the influence of Gupta art, 
Paniculady ill fresco painting and sculpture. 

I'a-hien, who spent some time in the Gomati-vihara at 
Khoian, says that there were 3,000 monks in it. lie give, a 
fletailed account of life in the vUmra and adds that there 
weie fourteen large monasteries in Khotan bcoi i 
snialL'r one;-. An annual procefsion of imai^es like I ^ 
^‘^tJia-jdtras look place in ^\hich Gomati-vihar.i had 
place. Fa-hien’s de.scription of the ^l)lendouIs of die 'Kings 
Monastery’ whicli t.)ok tighly years to build am. ’.a^ 
2.S0 fivt high inust be read in cxten.so to be properly aiiprc.i.it- 
•’d. ami yet this came only after the Goniati as the sei.mi 
l^'t'est monastery of Khotan. Fven in the early tiflh centu y, 
I^hotaii i,. known to have posses.scd Sanskrit manu.,cup,s of 
llu.ldhisni which could not be found elsewhere, t'''t teen in 
I' 'lia. The abandoned -it. s of ^•otkan, Rasmk, Dandan-l ihk 
-■'nil Xiya in the neiiihbourhood of modern Khoian v.cc a 
'I'-uiishing ccntic.s of Indian Buddhist culture till the eighth 
vc'utury A.D. 

Kiirhi, the nordiein centre of diffusion, was inhabit.a! hy 
uhit. race vG.o Mioke .an Tmlo-Furopean liiymaee ...l.o 
v;.iine,,|y 'i„l.:lviiiatt. Kucliean. .\i^i. and so on by sclm.u.s. 
'fhey adopted Buddhi.mi early, and there uere lumw - u-s 
''f'piis and i. niplcs in the couutiy u the heginnuif- ■>. i 
i'kuiU leiiimv. Kvui till r.j>a! pal.ice had standing m'.age.^ 
the Bui.dha a in a monas-ery. Ilure were many nuns 
the daochters or wive.i of kings and priiua - o ‘Umi 
bie.s io the e.i.^* of the Pamirs, and unlike in olh.-r eomiM.e.s, 
'Ilex xveu. a self-govciuinf, cider n.hject to Mini ur.da.mim 
The kiings of Kuchi adopted Imiian names hke hvai.aa e 
<-hviaiad..'va'. Svainapushpa. and IhuipinhiM. Imhar. m.sie 
".I' Uiioeii in Kuchi, wlifiice ii wa- taken to « ima. i m 

i:u of Kumar:,iiva i- perh..,.- a lyrical example <>1 .'^er Indian 
'ulere..,,, .. . ami ....ly h' l"'«lly lb' ' "1"^' 
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iarayana who came of a family of ministers in Indict 
[opting a religious life by choice, left India for foreign 
countries. He became the Rdjagnru of the king of Kuchi 
and married Jiva, the sister of the king, and Kumarajiva, 
whose name combines the names of his father and mother, 
was the first son of this marriage. His mother became a 
nun when he was only seven. Mother and son went to 
Kashmir two years later, where Kumarajiva studied the 
Agamas under Bandhudatta, a cousin of the king of Kashmir 
and a famous teacher. On the way back, Kumarajiva stop{)ed 
at Kashgar to study the four Vedas, Brahmanical philosophy 
and astronomy. At Yarkand, he was introduced to Maha- 
3’^ana and the WTirks of Nagarjuna, Aryadeva aiul otk.crs. 
Finally he returned to Kuchi and settled in the ‘King’s New 
Monastery’ of the city. He expounded Buddhist texts to the 
people in thcj largest monastery till A.D. 383, when as the 
result of a Chinese invasion he was carried away to China as 


prisoner. After many enforced delays, he reached the Chinese 
capital in A.D. 401, where he was placed at the head ui a 
band of .-'holars for the translation of Sanskrit texts into 


( liinese. lie translated over a hundred texts in a few years 
and died in 412. leaving many pupils behind to carry on his 
tradition. He also induced several scholars from Kashmir to 
go to China. 


Alaiitime intercourse for trade between Iiuiia and ca^^tern 
lanfis vvas r»f \i ry high antiijliilv. And for rea.soni not clearly 
known, Hindus l)cgan to sail in greater numbers and settle in 
those lands about Ihc beginning of the ('hri.tian era' and this 
led to I he rise of numerous kiiigdom.s all (j /ri Indonesia :uid 
liina. Though they liad no jiolili'al com.OLiion with 
the mother country, the new ‘^tate^ WQVr Iliiidu in every res¬ 
pect. T heir inscriptions arc in Sanskrit and lia dly differ fro n 
those of ai;\ i?idian siste. Hut wu should think of tliese states 
rot *^0 much a.s c »l(jnii*s pCi»plial .tUo'/eth/T (jr even prerlonii- 
nantl) by Hindu emigrants, but as indigenous societies more 
or less comiihtel; Hinduized. ExcejU. ie the of Bali 

and among some groups of ("li irn, ih< aocii iit Indian culls a •. 
well as Ilif‘ San.‘^!:rif laneii.r r have di-ai-'oee.i'e.l lorlay. l>iit 
not without Iv ivin; their an iifricic>u ii di .ition 


mtsr,}y. 
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r^>penetrative power of Indian culture. Till the other dl 

-iuiom Penh in Cambodia and at Bangkok in Siam, Brah- 

^^ins of very mixed descent followed Buddhism, woie the 
^nd 2/pavita, worshipped a stray assortment of Hindu and 
Buddhist images, and oftlciated in court rituals inherited from 
l^e Hindu epoch. Even though the Javanese ha\e embraced 
Islam, thev' are tolerant by nature unlike ^Tiislims elseuhert, 
-‘^^nd this is doubtless due to the abiding influence of Hinduism 
the character of the people. The Hinrlu eju'es and Ihiranas 
still contribute the themes for the theatre, the dances, the 
shadow- plays and the marionette shows in Indo-C hina. Malaya 
■^^tl Java. The influence of the Dhai ma-sastras and me Arlha- 
sastras on the polity of the:.e lands is no less apparent. Their 
^^nguages have been permanently enriched by the expai'i>iou 
the vocabulary and by their grammar becoming more 
^cxible by contact with Sanskrit. The scripts of all thr^c 
^^nguages are adaptations of Indian writing. Lastly, the use 
the luni-solar calendar and of the Saka era and a live .^^ense 


J^ocial grades, the la.st vc*stigcs of the ca.sU' systcin, arc 
^ther tangible results of the ancient Indian contacts, not to 
speak of the superb monuments of the Indian genius like the 
Icmples of Angkor (Cambodia) and mighty stiipa of Boro- 
Hudur (Java). I’he peaceful and sympathetic methods of the 
Hindu Colonists which niatlc them acceptable (•\'(’iy\.\heii weie 
striking contrast with the policy of conquest and aniP'xa- 
Iir)n f(»llo\vc(l cuiUcmjHU'ancously by the Chiiu*se. and witli the^ 
I^arshness and exploiiation inherent in modem cotonialimi. 


^amrs of places like Takl ola (market of < ndaiuJim) 
KarpCnadvipa (the island of camphor), and N^iukikuK pa 
(^''Koannt inland) .show clearly tliat it was iradi- that oi>t 
‘^Itraetnd tirli ins to the c.istern laipK. Kaiuikapur'i in Hvi* 
b^intara CMalaya), SuvarnadvTpa (Sumafra) and Fuvarna- 
hhumi are other nami'S wliici! st‘'»w tint tlie'C lands , 
lightly, or w’l'ongly, considered a \Triial)l(* 11 >rado in those 
^• 'V' The ''ailiest insci ipl i.m.s of Indo-China, lUrnro Java 
Malaya a^ well ras Burma are in ih^- ^an dcrit Innenaee .md 
Biahini ch:ir:utns <.f di EnilelN S<nnh Todiau \aiicty. 

*‘As taken along \\i<h the re'mvery fiom diffeient siU'- all 
‘T llie area o.^ Ikiddha images in <hc ( .r!y Am iravatl >lvk 
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^^out the second century A.D. and the wide prevalence 
^stya legends and Agastya cult, furnish clear proof that 
the earliest emigrants came from the east coast of South Indiru 
Other parts of India joined later in the movement as is seen. 
from Javanese legends about immigration from Gujarat, from 
the influence of Gupta artistic styles in the later sculptures of 
these lands, and from inscriptions in the Nagarl script of the 
late eiglith -century pointing to the close contact of Java with 
Bengal and Xalanda in the period of Pala rule. 


It is not possible to trace the history of individual king¬ 
doms here; but a brief indication may be given of the early 
results of the movement. One of the earliest kingdoms which 
arose in (.^ambodia in the first century A.D. and came to 
include f'ocliin-China is known only by the name given to it 
by the Ghit.cse, viz., Fu-nan. Ft is said to have been founded 
by a certain Kaiindinya who came armed with a magic bow, 
over[)cnvercil the woman ruler of the country, married her and 
made her wear clothes. A Sanskrit inscription from the king¬ 
dom of Champa, to the east of Cambodia, gives a slightly 
diiTenuit \’er.don of the story. According to this version, 
Kaundinya was a Brahmin w'ho a javelin from Asvalih.ima 
and {»ilchrd ii on the site of his future capital: he then e. poiLs- 
0(1 a daughter of the king of tiie Navas. Soma by name, and 
became the fouiKler of a dyria'ity of kings. The clo^e resoiv • 
bkiiife of this .dory to that of the origin of the Pallavas (sec. 2) 
will \y ai'.partlit. A descriid iiii of the Kaundinya of Fu-naii 
h'ft tlii‘ call of his kingdom to his general Fan-che-man who 
became king after the death of his master and l iirl the fonn- 
dations oi the iiolilita.l greatness of Fu-nan. He conquered 
t]:( iieiuhbouiing kingfloms including a good part jf Malaya 
and built a navy The inrcriplion of one of his successors i.s 
fonrid in Chainjia at Vo-Canh and written in a boiilh Indian 
script oi the second or third century A.l>. (diampfi il^rlf 
fi -no d a., all iudrp* iidrnl kingriorn Iro.n the ».md of the .second 
i.entniy A.D., Init paiN.ed undi^’ I' i-naT for a time. It has 
y ii’decl a b.ouze Buddha over '‘i. feet in iK-i.dU in the Ainaia- 
vat) ’-tsk.' from a ivgiou which itvelf ij; .0'^ the name Ainaravati. 
lain r m tiundi' of Gh:..npi l.iinuai rn t from Mtihasshi 

Tthiign. 
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states of the iNIalay Peninsula that \^e^e 

were already Hincluizeci. Lanhasulva^ 


a name which survives as that of a tributary of the uppei 
reach of the Perak river, was founded about the bepjinning of 
the second century A.I).; the kingdom lay astride the penin¬ 
sula from sea to sea and controlled the important land loute 
from one side to the other. Its king was Bhagadatta in 
A.D. 515. Tambralinga was another kingdom with its centre 
?t Ligor on the Bay of Bandon. An undated Sanskrit inscrii)- 
tion from this place (c. sixtli century A.D.) registers a coin- 
nioa endowment for the benelit of Buddhist and Brahminivul 
institutions i:)roviding at once for the worship of Paiamita and 
Agastya. Takkola was an important port on the Bay of 
Bengal, same as either the modern lakua-pa or n little to the 
S(»uth of it. Kedah and Perak arc rich in early archae<»k ♦d- 
cal iinds of Hindu and Buddhist antiqui'des. A i\Iahi>hvi>ina 
mardani and the head of a Nandi v.ilh other ^aiva cm ’Icm.-s 
come from the foot of the Kedah peak, while at another hmH 
in the neighbourhood was found a ruined brick h.ousc 12 U et 
square, perhai)s a monk’s cell, which contained an iiTscriheil 
slate slab bearing two Piiddhiit verses in Sanskrit in South 
Indian characters. AnetiH-r inscription in similar chara'terh 
mentions a sea-captain (Mahanavika < Buddha'Oipta who 
prays for success in his ventures; he was perhaps a n-idt ut 
01 Raktamriltika (Red earlh) on the Gulf o( Siam, tlurngh 
some identify the place \vith Faneamali, 12 rnil»\s south of 
^Iurshidal)ad in Bengal. The prevalence of Mah.Tyana tlud- 
dhism of South Indian origin iti Malaya in the tilth and si.xih 
centuries A.D. is attested b} .another record li‘*m near Ke 1 ih 
containing three Sanskrit verses of philosophical iigiiort. Pc'iak 
has yielded a cornelian .seal in-crilied 6ri \hslinu \a; mnvi^wi 
in ))ox-headod characters Hkt ll'u)sc of the \al.ataka ii^ « :p- 
lions. Pan-Pan on the tuilt <'l Siam to the NiMlh of 
suka 'a’lil an emi).issy to f'hina srmv time in A.D 42 t'5 -, it 
contained many Brahmins who had come fnim India to proui 
l»y the nuinificence of tlic monarch. 


From the ancient silo of Ihome (Sii K.shetva) in lljiina. 
pariieularlv at Mo. a and .Maungui\ li.fve Isa-n fomd trau" 
monts Ilf the f*ali minon en'^uiverl on k^.'KI plate.*- stone and 
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cotta in the southern characters of about A.D. SCO. In h 
orneo no fewer than seven stone yupas have been found, all 
inscribed in ‘Pallava-Grantha’ of about A.D. 400, record¬ 
ing the conquests of king Mulavarman, who is compared to 
Yudhishthira, and the Vedic sacrifices performed by him with 
the aid of Brahmins who had come there for the purpose and 
the gifts he made to them. A rich find of nine gold and silver 
images of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas of a later age was recently 
made in Sambas in West Borneo. Other antiquities, Hindu and 
Buddhist, come from other parts of the island. Good reason 
has been shown for the view that the island to wiiich the storm- 
tosscrl ship of Fa-hien drifted on his voyage from Ceylon was 
not Java as believed so long, but Borneo. Java, which is men¬ 
tioned in the Rdmayana and by Ptolemy, has yielded an Ama- 
ravati Buddha in bronze from the eastern part of the island, 
and the island of Celebes has yielded another. In West 
Java was the kingdom of Taruma, on the site of Batavia, whose 
ruler Furnvarman is know'ii from Sanskrit inscriptions, again 
in South Indian style of writing of about A.D. 450. The king¬ 
dom con tinned to exist till it was absorbed by Sri Vijaya, the 
maritime empire which rose on the island of Sumatra in the 
seventh century A.D. and continued to flouiish in great 
strength till the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. In Oiopo, 
Ciiiriavarman, a prince of Kashmir turned monk, converted 
the (jiicTn mother and the king to Buddhism before he loft for 
China on the in-'itation of the emperor (c. A.D. 4d0-31): 
Chopo was either Java or possibly West Borneo, 


Kambiija which succeeded Fu-nan in Cambodia, Champa, 
Dvaravati in Siam, Sri Vijaya in Sumatra, and the kingdoms 
of Kediii and Singhasari and the empire of Majapahit in Java 
an* the chief Iliiulu .states of lati-r times which h.id to their 
ijrcdit notabh* achievement^ in politics and culture. Bui to 
trace their uinals even in outline would require a se})aiale 
volini.e. Vyhat h i.; been said is enough to show that student.^ 
of aiici(.nt Indian history cannot afford to ff»rget ihe wide 
expansion of Indian culture in those days and die ^irik’og 
contribution Indian-i made to the advancement of many Asian 
land^ outside India. 
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GENEALOGIES 
(1) PALLAVAS OF THE SANSKRIT CHARTERS 
Kumiiravishiiu I (A.D. 325-50) 




Skandavarmaii 350-75 


Viravarman 375-400 

I 

Skandavarmnn II—400-43G 


Simhavarman I VuvTimahAraja Vishnu- Kum.iravi.shiui [i 
436-60 gopavarman I j 

Skandavarman II 460-80 Simhavarman II 480-500 Buddhavarman 


Nandiv^arman 


V’^ishnugopavarinan II KurnAravishuu Hi 

(2) VISHNUKUNDINS 
Madhava-Vannan I (A.D. 440-60) 


Dcvavarman 

Madhavavarman IT 
(48 years') 


Vikramrndravarman (460-80) 

I 

Indraliha//.iraka (480-515) 
Vikramendravarman Tl (515-535) 
Govindavnrman (535-5.56) 
Madhavavarman III (55o-f»i6) 
Manchann-hha/hirak.a. 


(3) VAKAl'AK.AS 
Vindhyaiakfi (A.D. 260-280) 

Pravarasena 1 (200-340) 

Ba^ini br.incli 


O * 

'-'■^utamfputra 

Hudrasrna I (340-3u5) 

^''-ithuishfua I (365-390) 

Kiulras'-nn II i'3‘)0-395 n>. 

I Prabhnvntf-Oupfft) 

Pravarasena II[(410-445) ' 

Narcn.lrascna (415-165) 

PrJthivTslu'Ua II ^465-485) 


Sarvajjciia 'fwo oilier sons 

..I 

\ind)ast'na or \ imlya.takti II (3 *0-100) 

Prii\ara':rna It (100-115) 

A son (not named to c. 455) 

Drv asrt .1 (455-47.5) 

I 

IlarifthrMa (175-510) 
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(4) KADAMBAS 
Mayurajarman (A.D. 345-360) 


Kangavarman (360-385) 
BhagTratha (385-410) 



Ragim 410-425 Kakusthavarman (425-450) 

V;iniivarman 450-475 Kumaravarrnan Ki ishnavarinan I 

w I I 

Ml iv^mvannan 'I70-‘'188 Mr.ndhotrivarman 

I ‘168-500 


Ravivarman 

500-538 

.1 

Hari\arrnan 

538-.550 


Bh; niivarman .Vivaralha 


Vi^liTiuvarman 

I 


L)cvavarman 


Simhavanuan 

I 

Knshn.'ivarman II 550-565 

I 

Ajavariiiaa 


(5) WESTERN OAi\’GAS 
K(inkaiti\’arn»i»n A U. 400 

M;cllinvn /.VD. l?;-) 

I 

I - ■ ■ I 

Ay>:i'.„rninn (Aryavarnian) IjO Kr«linav.nmaii 450 

M. Ohasa 11 aims Sinihavariiian 475 

I 

Avinlia A.f). 500 j~ | 

Simliavaniiun 475 Vuvar.ija \ ira. 

varnj.ia 
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NORTHERN INDIA A.D. 550-12G0 

The hEt orv of .India for o\:er six centuries aftei tbe 
fail of the Gupta empire is the history of a number of indepen - 
<Tent liiiigdoiii.s, and the absence of a paramount power depiives 
Ihe’stoiy of the unity which had characterized U to some ex¬ 
tent so far. 'Fhc empire of Harshavardhana unittvl the buhe of 
X'orthern India for a time, but he left no successor and it 
crumbled at his death. Rajput dyiia.^ties of mixed foreiiju 
•and Indian descent set up different kingdoms, among which 
the kingdom of the Gur|ara-Prathihai;as attained an impLiial 
status.} I In ihc^ east the I’alas of Bengal gained celebrity as 
P‘tlruns of Buddhist religion and art. The history of Southern 
India in the period^tfaWes up for the rclaiive lad; of inteicsl 
in the annals of the North. Powerful kingdoms came up in 
the Deccan and further south, and towards the end of ibis 
long stretch of time, when the northern states were spending 
themselves in mutiinl strife even in the face of ih^' threat fiom 
Islamir Tutkish invaders, the Soutli was dominated by tno 
large stales ruled by the rhalukyas of K d\ani a ed l * 
( holas, which in <piie of (he wars between them, cnsinod the 
benciVis of fjrd.:* and good mnernment over tlir majoi* part (»f 
the country. lions of the South to dewkv 

ou'iit of religious aim iildlo^'Ophical thought and In the realm 
of arehileciuie oid ul beeahie \t:y inifioriant. In thi.s . r 
IM* shall f'ml wifli the age of H.o>ha and thi hisio.y of Norih 
Indian kingdoms. ic.<ihviiig the hi’^ioiy of die Si«’ di li*. die 
next. 


1. The .\iic 'T IlarshaA . v-:nKina—V.O. .'i.lO-GfiO 

Little i.s knov.ai of the history ,if Northern 1 ol i in tho 
kalf-ccnlury lint fc'Uowed the end of the (a pla napni. Ike 
laicr Gi'oi 'V niul AJnokh'O'e; efintiniieil tluor alliinoe* and 
coirdid.' . The Maukharis ‘SlnbliMval their -iipi r-iv.iiV v»'. n 
M.M.Mdht for a time. DSmodj’a-rnpta I d his hie in a o,.aiIe 
wiih Em \ aMilan. 

Slkhiiv isva'*a 1 fhane.sN'nr, 'riiane-nr) on llu' Sa iU, 
at the easier;! cxLinnitv '‘‘t the Panj ill, lii the btjy land of 
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kshctra, j'uards the main gateway from the north- 
mto India proper. At the end of the sixth century A.D. the 
Huns remained entrenched in the Upper Indus valley, and the 
principality of Thanesar had become an important frontier-post 
even under the Guptas. It was governed by a dynasty which 
claimed de.scent from a Pushpabhuti. Hiueii T.sang says that 
liarsha, ihe most distinguished member of the line was a 
Vaisya. but a Rajput clan of Vaisa or Vai.syas is named in the 
Brlhatsamhita among the foreign tribes along with the S(y- 
thians, the Haihayas and others. \Aditya-vardhana of the 
family married Mahasena-gupta of the Later Gupta family, 
and he had a son named J’rabhakaravardhana. The latter 
had two sons Rajya-vardhana, and Harsha-vardhana, and a 
daughter Rajyasrl, by his Cjueen Yasomati. RajyasrI 
became the queen of Grahavarman, the Maukhari rulci* of 
Kanauj. Banas Harsha-charita^ the travel diary of I-Iiuen 
Tsang and his biography by his friend Hwui-li as well as the 


inscriptions of the time enable us to form an unusually accu¬ 
rate picture of Harshavardhana and his times. 

Prabhakara was the first in the dynasty to assume an 


imperial 'itle, after extending his powt-r to the east and south. 
His vi« lorie.*? against the Huns in the north-western Pan] ib, 
the Gurjuras cither of Rajpuiaiia or of a kingdom in the Guia- 
rni and Gujranwala di.^tricts, and Malavas and even Latis are 
mentio ned by Bana.//In A.I). 604 sent his 5on 

Rn;ya*vardhana, a youth jusi entering u[>on munhood, at the 
head of a large arm\ again.st the Huns, and H:n;dia-vardhann, 
a lad of fd'tcen, followcfl hi‘- brother at some dislaiiro with a 
('UMlry loree. VVlu-u he got new.<^ tliat hi/, fatlicr was d.'inger- 
uiisly ill with a violent fever. H.arsha quickly returned to the 
capital to he near his father in his last moments. Rajyn- 
vardhena vdio returned victorious from his campaign took the 
throne of his fatlu r. Then he heard that Grahavarman h ad been 
vt.iiu by the king of Mrdwa and h'diyasri imp.isr.ned ‘like a 
brigand ; wife with a paii of iron fetters hi.--ing her fort’. 


j'lie lixaiion of jMalwa and the uL JiLil\ of if - ];ing whom 
erd)'’ ] if\ n/nuta are not Gi:'ar. Ra •va-v.udhain 5i:nlcd 
(o uiKi* V iih a . i'. ahy force of lOOfiU U) avenge hi- sister’-' 
wri i.'* I* vini: ihe odui (ii'Ojv, btluivl in vlje c].ar..'i’ <d liis 
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The king of Malwa was easily defeated, but his ally 
Sasanka of Gauda (Bengal) enticed Rajya-vardhana with )>!o-. 
riiises of friendship, offering his daughter in marriage to 
Harsha according to one account, and killed him. Harslu 
learnt of these occurrences and wa.^ further informed that hLs 
sister had escaped from prison and sought refuge in the foust. 
Leav ing his cousin Bhiindi to pursue and punish Sasanl-.a, 
Harsha went in search of his sister. Guided by a Budduist 
monk across many hermitages in the Vindhyas, he got at her 
just in lime to save her from throwing herself into lire. Hincii ^ 
Tsang says that Harsha hesitated to accept the royal position 
though the nobles offered it to him on the ad\ncc of Bhnndi/ 
and' that he consulted a Buddhist oracle and was guided by 
its warning not to assume the title of king. Another ( hiiie^e 
source states that he administered the government in conjunc¬ 
tion with his widowed sister. All this must obviously ha\c 
roferoiice [o the throne of Kanauj and nnt to Thane.^^ar. At 
Karauj. Grahavarman s relations might have iMaimcd a i-av 
in the succession, and Harsha had to walk warily. There \Nas 
no such complication about his ancestral kingdom, and the 
fact that the Tlarsh i era starts in .A.D. 606 is sufiicieni proof, 
that he succeeded the ill-fated Rajya-vardhana dircctl: after 
hU assas.sinalion by Sasanka. who .'^cems to have e raped witii 
little after Ins wickerl act. He was still ruling in the ^ a .t 
in .A 1). 619; it possible that his kingdom became >ub}t'ct 
to Ihirsha later. 

‘v- 11 iv.sha-\ a dhana laid an :r inv of .vOOO ekphant^. ZlMIOO 
horse;, and >0,000 inl.imy. With ihU army. say> Hiin.-)i 
Tiling, ‘he went from ca. i to wvst siibduicg .all wi^ were i!t)t 
obedient: the elephant.- wore not on: irnessed. nor the .oUrns 
i nlitlmeled.’ \t the tofl of nve and a h.al! vta^-^ of i»a» V' .t 
warfare, the coiupH.-t of a '.'.orul part of \orthtir li vh.i i>u tith¬ 
ing the lunlh-weA and a Larue portu.n of Bengal wa-: ..<'*uple^d, 
and Hardin’s military re.soinces bad increased ih.it hr ra .Id 
pul in the held 60.000 war eloi.hants and 10 ^.00^' c.iv.d’}. 
Hr then reigned hai>!>ily h-r iliirty'nvo year.s. acccaJmc i- 
IBucri I-iauff. (le'‘'oling him^fjlf to thr go’ 

.sive 11 ' '(h iciis. " The i iatemcnt o 
not b'* under^iood 16 .‘rally, ior 
1 ? 
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in the rcinn. Harsha made an attempt (c. A.D. 620) to 
invade the Deccan, but suffered a defeat at tlie hands of 
Chalukya Pulakesin II, ‘the paramount Lord of the South 
as Harsha was of the North’, and had to retire dLscomlited. 
This was the only check that Har.sha experienced in his vic¬ 
torious career. Between A.D. 633 and 641 he attacked 
Dhruvasena It BaladityUj the Maitraka ruler of ValabhT, 
whom Hiuen Tsan? calls Dhruvabhata. For a time Dhruva¬ 
sena took refuge with the Gurjara king of Broach, an ally of 
Pulakosin II, but then made his peace with Fhirsha, who gave 
him his daughter in marriage and allov.’ed him to continue his 
t rule in a semi-independent capacity not only over Valabhi, 
l)Ut al () over the neighbouring kingdom of Alo-la-tdo (Western 
MaUva) and its d(j^endencies Anandapura, Cutch and Siira'^’h- 
tra or Southern Kathiawar. 

Kumara Bhaskara Vannan, the ruler of Assam (PraLdyoti- 
• shaj, wa.^- an .dly of Harsha and an enemy of his neighbour 
Sasftnka. \\ hether Nepal formed i)art of Harsha s empire is 
d(aibtcd by s(une authors: but most lirobably it did. and the 
Har.sha era was in u.se there. Jalandhara in ca.^t Punjab was 
i1h‘ boundary on th<* north-west, for the escort sent by Harsh.a 
V.I:h 1 linen T-ang on hi.s way ba^'k to riiina stropped there, 
and *)thcrs look charge of the pilgrim. 'rh< k;£i- campaign of 
Marsha’s reign was directed against K», ((ianjnm) in 

o' >. Among the vassals of Harsha was l^inu I'urnavarmaii of 
^faeadha. Ih^- last of the race of Asoka, who watered the ruots 
of the Bodhi tree with the milk of a hundred cows and brought 
it bad: to lifi and .surrcundcil it \Nilh a fence vifter J^asanka 
had cui it down and burnt it to its roots. 

’ f Hai.^hn relied on his own energy rather thai’ on the as is- 
laM c of an ortranized bureau* r <cy for the efficiency of his 
rule He Uas riled c mstnntly in all p iris cjf l.i' va^l kingeiom, 
niovinv in r.n*e;0 state and seeing eveivtluier for himself. 
!linen T>an:r was favoural-ly impressed by the charactcT of 
the g. V* ■ me i.i. Ta\e.' wwc bvht and all "oltgiour lonurmni- 


(O'i' M 'l '»val l>:ili(nvn'e vvilhcjiil di^M'v Xdojent 


•'' llln : was .is saf* a- in Fn^hieo’s 
' i' lirn -f 'ri's;eda"e more than 
tlu‘ 1 .in of t'.v! empire, he was 
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taken prisoner by Saiva pirates who seriously thourrht of 
sacrificing him to Durga. Ordeals were much in favour as 
methods of ascertaining the truth. Minor offences were 
punished vrith lines; but serious crimes involved mutilation 
and imprisonment under harsh conditions. 


>' Bana describes Harsha as a devotee of Siva. His father 
worshipped the Sim,_wliile his brother and sister' were ardemt 
Hmayana Buddhists. In his later years, mainly owin^^ to his 
contact with Hiuen 'Isang, Harsha developed a strong leanings 
towards Buddiiism of the ^Fahriyana form. Though Bud- 
dhi.sm was on the wane in the country, it still counted many 
monks, cand Hiuen Tsang himself numbered nearly 200,000 
them. The edtrtiiism of (he royal family was a reihilion 
of the .slate of popular beliefs at the time, lainism was pre-. 
valent only in .a f(‘W |)l:ic('s \ aisfdi ami hkistLrn ]>i‘n’j;al. 

Buranic Hinduism was well o'n the way to becoming the csta- 
bli.shcd religion of tlie land. Religious animosity ain<>n ; t’le 
rival creed.s was not unknown in thi< age and di^putatituis 
tended to degenerate into violent quarrels, and Harsha sa\(d 
the reputation of Hiuen Tsang only by laying tlown tciins Im 
conte.sts with him which were not quite fair to his opp<au rds. 
Harsha met Hiuen T.'^ang when he was in eamj) in Beng d. anrl 
he was .so y ’ jth the dL-course of the .Masler of ihc 

Law that . o hold a special assembly at kan iuj lo 

give publicity to his teachiiig. He marched all the wiy to 
his capital with a large following along the stmthein bank of 
the Ganges, hi.s .-dly Bhilskaravarman marching aloo;; Ithe 
opposite bank. They took three months to finish the iouiiie>' 
and reached Kanauj in Mrir.h A.D. ()4.L Dhruvabhat.i of 
\alal)hi was there, and a large coucour.-a of Buddhist.s, ilrnh- 
mm.s and Jains, including a thousand le.irned inonk^ ;r,;ni 
NTdaiukl. A golden image of Buddha, of the .stalinv oi kig 
Harsha wa.s installed in a tower lOo feet high ami a .Mv.ii.'ter 
image. 5 leet in iieight. was i.arrii-.: in pn^t-sion tvary d.iv\ 
Harsha hiricsi'li attired as Sahia. aiid Kumar.i as bialrna 
attcnfling en the image, and twenty rajas a ud a train -i dir.o 
inimlii’d fciepli.nils escortit.g it .\r (hr procnssi n. .a'ver| 
aluiifc'. pearls a-al gulden finweiv wtre .s. ittereij by the ' i.e.; 
on all s\tir< I’n hoi.one of the three J<‘Wt.l; - fiiiddh.i Ddarma 
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Sangha. There were also public disputations after diniTcr^ 
went on for many da 3 ^s. One day, however, the tem¬ 
porary monastery with the tower caught fire, but the king^s 
interveiuion stopped the progress of the fire. An attempt to 
assassinate Harsha was followed by a confession of the would- 
be assasi^in that he had been set up by some heretics who were 
jealous of the excessive favour shown to the Buddhists. 'J'his 
led to the arrest of five hundred (a conventional number for 
many; Brahmins who owned that they had caused burning 
arrows lo be shot at the tower to set fire to it and hoped to 
! .slay the king in the resulting ronfusiun. The prime movers 
I in the plot were executed and the rest banished. Such in 
l)j i».‘( i.-^ Iliiien Tsang’s story. We may well hesitate to accept 
it in all its details and legitimately doubt th(‘ correctness of 
the last part of it relating to the attempted assas.sination of 
Har.-ha. Equally open to doubt is the pilgrim’s statement that 
Tarsha forbade the killing of any living creature and ordained 
tiiat Ills >ubjects should abstain from meat. It may be that, 
like Asoka, Har.sha sought to minimise the slaughter of 
animal-. Some verses in the Madhiihan and Banskhcra j^lates 
k^ive sufficient proof of this» 


The assembly" at Kanauj was followed by another display 
ai l*ra\‘iga (Allahal>:id) at the confluence of'the Jumua and 
i\v' ('i.'iiigi.s, ai d !linen Tsang, who was speciall^^ ‘ ilerl to it, 
bail to put off his return journey to China, 'fherc, in A.D. 6 'n, 
Harsha held the sixth quinquennial meeting of la's reign as he 
^•xjdaiiud to the [>ilgrim, at which he distribiiUd to the [nmv 
and iK' d) .ill the tn usurp s at;cumulaled in the preceding five 
j Till* piuceeilings kuted for sia entv-riv<' days; Buddha^ 

the 'iin and Siva were lu noured on difhTent and i»’e- 

ciu- g'/cu to Bnddliistp. Biahrnius anri (jIIui .-.iTlaidn^ com- 
puhcn :iv<ly dc'^^cribed ‘heu tics 1*3 Hlins! T'mg At iof <.*ikI 
*. i» all. H'l.-ha had to i>t e from hi.- si.ster an liidinary .serond- 
h iikI g'lrmtsif for hi> own us> . Once nuuc. the account of the 
anient ( liiiav-i* Master of tin L.iw nui^t. be accepted with much 
n 'M'.*-. It Ins been riiditl}* ob-.erved that, while Tkliia presents 
H.ardi;, a pciliai*- l('ss in.lindl to Bu .di»i.-iii than he wa.;, 
Hiuen 'r. rji’g abo a tln. r.\aggn-.ite«s his B'aidhi.n le.anings. He 
« all‘' him !-i i'ldil\ a, liir .sun of good uuitlucf, 
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after the Allahabad assembly. Hiuen Tsang was 
^ escorted on his way back home. His journey was a leisurely 
progress, and he took six months to reach Jalandhar, where lie 
stayed another month. Pie then started with a fresh escort, 
and crossing with difficulty the Salt Range and the Indus, 
reached China by way of the Pamirs and Khotan in A.D. 645. 
In spite of losses due to accident and robbery, he took with 
him to China 150 pieces of Buddha’s bodily relics; many 
images of the Teacher in gold, silver and sandal-wood; and 
<>57 volumes of manuscripts, carried upon twenty horses. He 


<levoted many years to the work of translation, which he stop¬ 
ped in A.D. 661 after completing the Chinese versions oi 
seventy-four w’^orks. Pie died in 664 ‘Icavinc behind him a i<- 
putation for Icaining and piety surpassing that of any ('thei 
Buddhist doctor.' Plarsha hunself died at the end of 646 o‘ 


^arly next year, soon after his distinguished guest’s departure. 


' Besides being the patron of poets, Harsha was him-df 
poet and a dramatist) / Plis signature is found described as 
^iuch in the Ranskhcra plate, and without the description in 
the Hadhuban cliarter. If'has been siiggc.'.ted that the king 
was himself the author of the text of the charters; hut the 
resemblance of their style to Bfma s suggests that perhaps he 
had a hand in their (imposition. Plar.^^ha was the author of 
two Buddhist poems Ashtajuahasrichaitya-Uiyfra and Supro- 
hh'iia-stoira being respectively a hymn to the ciirht giC.it 
Chaitya.s and a hymn of the dawn addrt'ssed to the Buddhi. 
The recond poem hi.s been attributed by some scholars to Sri 
Il.irshadeva of Ka'^hmir. Harsha was also Ih*? author of thr.-c 
dramas, Xo^unatido, /v.'/Zr/aac'/t and Ptiyadorsikd The urs( 
i.s (loubtle.ss the work in which, according to 1-t iiig, Haisln 
versified the legend of jlmutavrihan.a whifh. when set lo mu 
and .ictcd, became |'*opular. ‘ihc i^ry of the .•-er- 

penls.' vould lank a*- :i Bmldhisl my.st(?ry bur lor thr' fact ih il 
it ha> mvocalions to oiv.a and the Sun. and that its hero >s .a 
wor-hipper of Siva. Tin two remaining ]4a\-> a^e rom.mtir 
ermiedies. lii;.' the <»f KSHdu-i. Aimnig tlie 

aulho paP'onizt d by Haisha, Uana wa*^ ihe most disilngvitsh- 
\ f\. r>« «idc.- the n. 7 f hr’ \rote the pm c vofu.unt 

Ktiflaviharl, \vhicl» he did a»>l live t«^ finish and i*uniph t-d 
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IS son. His prose style is unsurpassed at its best, but 
^ften pfiven to a euphuism repellent to the modern taste. The 
Chamllsataka may also be his work. ]Mayura, a second-rate 
jjoet who wrote in the pompous Gaudl style, was the author 
of the Mayuyasataka, a century of verses in praise of the Sun 
in the long Sragdhard metre by w’hich he is said to have been 
cured of leprosy. The grammarian Bhartrihari, author of 
Vdkyapadiya, w’hom I-tsing (A.D. 691) places fifty years 
before him. may also be assigned to this period. 

The observations of Hiiien Tsang on the regions beyond 
the limits of Har.sha’s empire may be briefly noticed here, in 
.so far as they concern areas to which we may not refer again. 
In the north. Kashmir was the dominant power and had 
reduced the kingdoms of Taxila and Salt Range (Simhapura) 
and other stales like Urasa (Hazra), Rajapuri (Rajauri, the 
aiici;?nt Abhisara) to a dependent position. The ranj:d> 
between the rndiis and the Beas was one kingdom with 
Sakala (Sialkut) capital, to which the pilgrim gives the 
name T.seh-kia or Cheh-ka. Multan which held the .Sun god 
hi special honour and Po-fa-to (Jammu P) w'ere its dependen- 
i ie: . Sind was under a Sudra king who was a Buddhist. 
1'1]-re were about 10,000 Buddhist monks in the country, but 
'lit * of thiun were idle (»r ''^If-indiilgent. The Buddhist king 
vVT.: Sihias Rai who was defeated and slain by the Aral> 
iij,ade’*.> of Makran (Baluchistan), which was permanently 
oi l upic'd by tiiem in A.D. 644. His .son Sahas! met the same 
faie two years later, when the sceptre passed to a Brahmin 
rnini.'Aer C'hach who ruled for fdrty years or so. His son was 
Ddliii with who.se death at the hands of Muhammad-bin- 
Kasim, the Ar.ab invader of Sind (712), the Hindu kingdom 
of Sind ' (■a.'^ed to exist. 

Ajtvr JIarsha : 

llarslia had Jiiainlainefl diidomatic rclation.s witli (Inna, 
in his life-time The em|>eror Tai-l^-ung (A.D. 027-19) 
nuorie I a (l:iui£hUT of Ain.suv.arn.an, l*ine oi Nepal, a firufla- 
1 ly '»f Hardia^. A Bnlunin envfiy from Ilat.sha who went 
M 1 hiii.'i in OtI rr turned two yeai< later with .i ( ‘liii.ese mi-- 
• iiM. vvhi< h .'p« I't a ('iie.idi»able tiim m i ti'i' . before returning 
to < tuna in 64.' .Next year, ihf Chint e euiiici 'r sent anolhc.'' 
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to India under Wans-hiuen-tse, who had been seco? 
j^imand in the earlier embassy, but this mission did not reacit 
India till after Harsha's death. Arjuna or Arunasva, (A-lo-na- 
chuen) kiny of Ti-na-fu-ti (Tirhut), opposed the mission 
with barbarian troops, killed or imprisoned the members of 
the escort that accompanied the mis.cion and plundered their 
property includint; the presents they had got from Indian kings. 
'I'iie envoys Wang-hiuen-tse and his colleague contiivetl to 
escape to Nci'al by night. The famous Tibetan king Srong- 
tsan Ganipo, son-in-law of the Chinese emperor, who had 
subjugated Nepal. equi|)ped Wang hiuen-tse wiih a force of 
1,200 [licked Tibetan .soldiers and a Nepalese contingent of 
7,000 cavalry. With this ,small force, the envoy W ang-hiuen- 
tse attacked the chief city of Tirhut, Many defenders were 
caught and beheaded while other.s were drowned in the neigh¬ 
bouring river. Arjuna lied, and when he olfered battle ag.iin 
with a fresh force, he was again defeated and taken prisoner, 
after which the country together with 580 walled towns .sub¬ 
mitted to him. hhaskaravarman of A.ssam, the iriend of 
Ilarsha, helped the Chinese envoy with abundant suirp’iiN of 
cattle ami arms, .\rjuna was carried as jirisoner to China. 
Tirhut airparently ri-mained subject lo 'I'ibet for a lime. 
Wiing-hiuen-tse came once more in 657, by imperial order, lo 
offer robes at the Huddhi.*!! holy place.<. He entered India by 
the Lhasa road and Nepal, and after visiting Vaisall. bodh 
Gaya and other i^acred .spots, he went back through Kapi.sa 
(N. Afghanistan) by the Hinrlu Kush and Pamir route. 


[n Mauadlia. the Later Guptas renewed the Guiita etnpirc 
on a smallar scale after the death of Har.-ha, and Aditjasenn- 
gupta. who reigned at least up to A.D. 672. a.ssumefl imperial 
titles. Claimed to rule U|i to the se.is and perforiiK.' i hmse 
.-acriore. 1-t.sing .says that Ik loiwtructed .i now nK'ti.istcry 
;it Gaya for the accom jdatiun el monks coming on .a pihtri- 
.nage from the bouih. In 6'0. only two yeai.s after the <iealh 
,i( llar.dui.* It" had a f. odai Ty in Tipperah on the tonun.-: of 
Burma by name T.okanailia Iicvagupta 111. son and suc- 
ce soi el .iditcaseiu. w.is mo=t likely the DivavaiMi.in who 
aicouliie; to 1-tsiii:: plartd die coneent of Srlru|,ta .d the 
dispo.al ol th .’ Chi>ie.-e monkf.. though he was him-'If a Aiiva 
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b^^5^ersuasion. His son Vishnugupta Chandraditya, and 
grandson Jivilagupta II, continued to rule with imperial status 
and titles. The latter was probably ruling over both Magadha 
and Bengal at the time of the invasion of Yasovarman of 
Kanauj (730-40). 


2. Bengal and Assam 

Bengal was in ancient times known as Vanga or Gauda, 
and comprised the following main divisions: (1) Pundra- 
vardhana or North Bengal, (2) Karnasuvarna to the west of 
BhagIrathI, the western branch of the Ganga, (3) Samatata, 
eastern and southern Bengal with its capital at modern 
Kamla, comprising the districts of Tipperah, Noakhali, Bari- 
sal, Faridpur and Dacca East, and (4) Tamralipta, south¬ 
west Bengal with the port of Tamralipti (Taniluk;. 

The most ancient inscription of Bengal is that from 
IMaliasthan (Bogra district), a fragment in Asokan script and 
language, containing an order to the Mahamatra of Puncl- 
ranagara to assi^t persons (of the clan sajnvtnt^iya) affected 
by famine with advances of money and distribution of grain 
by means of public granaries. The conquest of Yanga is 
mentioned in the iron pillar inscription of Ghandra. and the 
country was doubtles part of the Gupta empire, as the pre¬ 
sence of Gupta viceroys of Piindravardhana is attested by 
several copper plates. In the second half of the sixth centuiy 
we find a Jayanaga, ^great king of kings', a devotee of V'ishnu 
who had for his minister and feudatory Xarayanabhadra, 
governor of IJdumbara. About the same time we have other 
rulers widi the same imperial titles Imown from their copper 
plate grants; they are Dharmaclitya, Gopachaiulia, and Sarnl- 
chara. All the’^c . ecm to have taken the place of the Gupta''. 
Sam.achara was a Snivite, ap'i coin.'^ which portray him in 
the rfljaHin. pr»s(' also bear the effmv of a hall. He rcrtainly 
precedrrl ^a.sri"ka. IkUt the conjecture that he was the father of 
Sa.‘'.rir)].a is unsiipporled by any evidence. 

Sacaiika coneys tiist into v?f .v a-; s Mahasamanta ‘d 
\ KarnasuvariVi. He quickly enlarger] liis domir,»oyi jo iho [oof 
> of tin' mountain.s in the norih, tc» A"'.on. ai d to bevond 
th{ M.ihtinadii iii Orissa. In A.I>. 610 Afruth.i trfiia r.f 
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goda (Ganjam) obeyed Sasanka, who is called Maharaja^ 
dhiraja. At one time, he is said to have extended his power 
as far west as Benares, and his presence in the north and his 
murder of Raiyavardhana have been mentioned already. He j 
was a worshipper of Siva and hated Buddhism. Besides cut¬ 
ting down and burning the Bodhi tree at Bodh Gaya, he cast' 
into the Ganges at I'atna the slab hearing the foot-prints of 
the Buddha, which, however, according to Hiuen-Tsang re¬ 
turned to its place. He destroyed the convents near Kusina- 
gara and scatlererl the monks. When Harsha consulted 
Avalokitesvara, he was enjoined to'take up power in order 
to reestablish the I.aw of the Buddha overthrown by feasiinka. 


Some of §a.sanka’s conquests in the neighbourhood of As.sam 
pa.csed to Kumara of .\ssam, while the rest fell to Harsha. 
Sasanka is not mentioned as a ruling king by Hiuen 
Tsang. 


Madhavaraja, mentioned above, who called him.=eli m.'ister 
of all the Kalingas, was the fourth king of the Snilodbhava 
dynasty, which counted nine .sovereigns with names generally 
ending in bJnta, of whom M5nabhita Dh.armaraia (74.t-7.'io) 
was the eighth. These princes were wairsiiipper*-' of l^iv.i and 
performed .sacrifices. 

After Harsha. a part of Bengal came under thf* .swa.- of 
the Later Guptis. Adityasena and his suceossor.s. In the 
second half of the seventh century the dynasty of Khadgas 
ruled as independent sovoreigii.r in Samatat i They were good 
Buddhists thiuigh their seal bore an iffigv of the bull, and a 
queen of the line P’abhavati, consecrated an ima ..' -if Aaiv."’-.i 
with eivht arms. Such close associ:ilion of Siivism and Bud- 
dh'sm w-as quite common in the cohmial kingdoms of the i .I'^t. 
Tradition pn seives tin- memory of a king Adisura who iiu itid 
from Kanaui fi\'e Brahmins and live KSy^asthas to ri'vive 
ortlioflox Hindu customs, and many notable families of Bengal 
trace their origin '^roia them. Some lia\t^ douliuai the exis- 
ten'o of Adisura himself: but he seems really to have helm"- 
ed to a familv of Ion' rUtc. ruling Gsur and the ncighb ei- 
hool. Hi .5 datr is un.e'-'nin, but may oe about A H. "'.Hi \ 

Ranaisura of fiouibnn Kodha (Biudwan division) was on. nf 
the chiefs who helped M ih Mfila to repel th*' inr a ion of (‘liol i 
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^ idra I in A.D. 1023. The summoning of Brahmins from 
ie Madhyadesa does not imply the absence of a local Brahmin 
community and was obviously a method of keeping in touck 
Avith the centre of Jndo-Aryan culture w^hich was adopted by 
rulers in those parts of India which lay far from the heart of 
Hinduslhan. In 730-40 an unnamed king of Gauda was 
killed by \asovarman of Kanauj and a Prakrit poem by 
Vakpatiraja Gaudavaho narrates the event in detail. 

Pdlas : 




The Pula dynasty, so designated because the names of 
all its kings end in pdla, was the most important line of rulers 
of ancient Bengal. They were Buddhists, and their seal bore 
in addition to the name of the reigning king the Wheel of 
Law between two deer, symbolising the first sermon of the 
Biifidha at Silmath; sometimes a Chciifya. and an umbrella were 
also added. ?^Iany of these kings were emperors who ruled 
c.xtensive territory outside Bengal, and Magadha was gene- 
lally part of the Pala kingdom. In the eighth century 
(c. A.D. 750-60), the prevailing anarchy in Bengal was ter¬ 
minated by the election of Gopala as king. He extended his 
power to iMagadha (South Bihar) and reigned for forty-five 
years. He suffered defeat from Valsaraja, the Ciirjara king 
of Rajpulana who seized two royal umbrellas from him. He 
founded a great monastery at Uddandapura (Dfantapuri), 
the existing town of Bihar, at times the capital of the laler 
Palas. A pa«;sing mention may be made of the Bhaumas of 
northern Ori<=-a. who were vassals of the Pala.^ from the time 
of Oo[>n]:i. I'ljc name of the first king Nrigatapha shows the 
local origin of the line. He had also the name Kshemanl.ara- 
(h va. Hi< grand-f>n Suljliakaradeva sent :i maniistript of the 
/ivatamsaka in 795 to the emperor of China by monk Prujna. 
who was born in Kapisa (Afghani.stan), resided at Nalanda 
for many years, and then settled In Orissa to siud\ tiu ^'oga. 
'i'hi- discovery of the n):iiyv ima; es of TbHlIesatfvas. Terri, 
Mauchi jnd other lUKldhist d(‘itles, remarkable more for their 
si'.e than tor th* ir style, in the Tiijpur di^lriu (\’iraj3kshrlra> 
attests the ri:liLdot».>> zeal of Itlinumas. 


Dhnrmapala tlu- second lV"ila king. for O', vc-n x 

Softh after ATx .SUO and bedoro the thirty-second yrai of his 
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\( he dethroned Indrayudha of Kanauj (Panchala) 
nSallcd Chakrayudha in his place in the presence of all the 
kings of \\ estern Hindusthan, Bhoja, INIatsya, Madra, Kuru, 
Yadu, Yavana, Avanti, Gandhara and Kira kings. He issued 
a charter from Pataliputra and must have restored somewhat 
of the departed greatness of the city which presented a mean 
and ruined ai)pearance to Hiuen Tsang. He founded the 
monasteries of Vikramasila and Somapura (Pharpur). I'he 
former stood on a hill overlooking the right bank of the Ganges 
and included 107 temples and six colleges The Tibetan histo¬ 
rian Taranath says that Dharmapala’s rule extended from the 
Bay of Bengal to Delhi, and from Jalandhar to the Vindhyas. 
His reign and that of his successor Devapala wxre adorned by 
the artistic productions of Dhiman and Vitapala, heads oi a 
remarkable school of painters, sculptors and founders. 

Devapala. the third monarch of the dynast}', was a nephew 
of Dharmapala and the most powerful of the Palas. He reign¬ 
ed for 48 years and Mudagagiri (Monghyrt v.hence he Is-^iied 
a grant in his thirty-third year, was perhaps hi^ caintal. His 
general Lavasena conrjuerod Assam and Ori^^sa. A zealous 
Buddhist, Devapala is said to have destroyed forty strontrholds 
of unbelievers. The Nalanda coppcr-pl.atc of the thirt\'-nlntti 
year of his reign attests his close relations with Srl\ija\a. iJie 
maritime empire of Sumatra. It records the gift of .somt* 
villages to a new mona.stery which Balaputradeva, king oi 
Suvarnaflvipa (Sumatra), had erected at Nalanda. 

Rajyapala, the eighth ruler of the line, had a Rash I ra 
kuta princess, a daughter of laualtunea, for Ibn (|uciii. In 
the .sceund half of the tenth century Bengal was partly occu¬ 
pied by a tribe of hillmen known as Kambojas, who were ex* 
pelKd by Maliiprda 1 (c. 97S-1030) who at the beainning 
of I'lis reinn could call only Samatahi his own. He was at¬ 
tacked by Rajendra I hola I about U)2.3. lie is the bi si 
remembered ol all the Pala ruhr'. and .v.*ngs in his honour 
are still popular. Dharmapfiln and other h(»ly nun from M.i- 
gadha went to Tilnt on invitation in .A.D. 101^ ami vliil much 
to rc.nore Buddhism to .. jiosition of lionour in tlvii com.try 
after it had suffen d in the p. '-Tution of a centun. lu fori . 
AnotlK-r mifsiun sent in iO.hS in fhe reign ^ f Nn\':ipal.i. tiu" 
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of Mahlpala, was headed hy Atisa, from the Vikm- 
masila monastery, continued the work of Dharmapala, and 
established Buddhism in Tibet. 


Vigrahapala III, the son of Nayapala, pious Buddhist 
though he was, bathed in the Ganga on the occasion of an 
eclipse and gave away a village with the usual immunities to 
a Brahman learned in the SSmaveda. He engaged in war with 
Karna of Thedi and died about 1086. He left three son.s, 
Malnpala 11. Surapala and Rfmiapala. MahTpala threw his 
brothers in prison and misgoverned the country. There fol¬ 
lowed a rebellion headed by Divya or Divyoka of the Chiisi- 
kaivarla or Mahishya tribe, then powerful in N'orthcrn Bengal. 
T. he rebels killed *\lahipala and took possession of the coun¬ 
try. Div\’a was succeeded by his nephew Bhima. Ramapala, 
who had csr?iped from prison, gathered an army with the help 
of the Rashtrakutas, defeated and killed Bhima, and gained 
his ancestral throne. The romantic career of Ramapala be¬ 
came the .subject of a poem Rdmacharlta by Sandhyakara 
Nandi. Ramapala conquered North Bihar, and probably also 
A.'f'MTn, over which his son Kumarapala appointed an able 
minister named Vaidyadeva as \ iceroy. Buddhism nourish¬ 
ed in the kingdtjm of Ramapala though it wa.s on the decline 
elsewhere. He was the last great rulor'of the line, and Tara- 
liiiih and others treat him as the very last ruler, though insciip- 
tion;^ reveal the names of five feeble succe.ssors who ruled till 
the end of the twelfth cenlu.y, Indradyumiripfila being the 
last fU I lien). 


The Pala^; were one of the longest-lived dynasties nf In 
^lian hi.'Ou-y. Dharmapala and Dovapaln, who^o reigns cover¬ 
ed more than a century, made Bengal one the great powers 
of India, and thou.^h their .sucn^sor.s did not rule over such 
rxUm've territory, their kingdom was by no means negligible. 
TIuy held nih:,r right to the end. though the Kamboja iisuipa- 
tion and the :\lahishya rthellion shf>ok their power in Bergal. 

nrl during the last eontury of tii -if rule, they lost luarly the 
whole of hat provii-rt* to the Sen ig They \v<‘rc great patrmis 
of Bud.'i-ri’in oid I':d:t art is rMuarkablc in i^elf and for ii.s 
inflncm.i- outside (he Iklla dnrniniojts, indinling the Hiiidij 
<:»*liinies <,r tfu* ca.'.t. 
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The Senas were by origin ‘Kshatriyas of the Karnataka’, 
who had been Brahmins before, i.e, Brahmakshatris. Tliey 
were first settled in Northern Orissa, and later they began to 
extend tlieir kingdom to the north at the expense of the Palas. 
Either Samantasena or his son Hemantasena, counted as the 
first king of the line, established a principality at kfisipiira, 
modern Kasiarl, in the iMayurbhanj area, and reigned as vas¬ 
sals of the Falas from the middle of the eleventh century, ll.e 
next ruler Vijayasena made himself independent, and either 
late in the eleventh century or early in the twelfth he wrested 
a large pari of Bengal from the Pala.s. He enjoyed a long 
reign of about forty years and kept on friendly terms with 
Anantavarman Chodaganga (1076-1147) of Kalmgn who 
extended his rule to the extreme north of Orissa early ni hi< 
reign. Viiavaena’.s .son Vallalasena (c. llOS-1119), th.' 

famous Ballal Sen of Bengali tradition, reorganised the ca-tc 
system and introduced ‘Kulinism’ among Br.ihman.s. Baidyas 
and Kayasths. He is said to have founded (iaur or Lakh- 
nauti. but the city seems to have licen in existence eaihe'. 
Being ardent Hindu.^ the Sena,s were hostile to the Pala'c 
Balliil Sen’s Hinduism was of the Tantric kind, and he i.s cc- 
dited with having sent Brahmin mis.sioiiarie.- to several m a 1 • 
bouring countries induding Nep^*' Bhutan. His .son l.ak.sh- 
manasena succeeded him in 1119 and foiindid a t eia. "in 
hold, however, that the Lakshmana era had nothin.; to do whh 
him, and place him fifty ><ats later and m.'ike him the victim 
of the Muslim conquest of llOO. If L.ahchman.oen:. la ■ o, 
rule in 1119, the king who was overthrown by the. Mu.di'us 
mu.st have been his grandson--T.ikshmana'cna II. I.’ 
manasena w.as the |Kiiron of the poet.s -Jayadova. the auiuor 
of Gitas^ovindj. a lyri. al poem written for the ‘mv u ries' -n th 
Vai.hnava cult; and Hnoyi, v.hose J',u:ivadul,i is an ameoai.s 
message from a lady in Malava in .Southern India to Laksh- 
mana ena in his pahtee of Viiaranagar. on the model of Kii'i 
dasa's jl/cg/zadu/a. l.akshmanasena h.ad throe -ons. .Miidl; iva- 
.-cna, \'isvariipa.;en.i, anO Ki.-Aarasena. tire last known b'oin 
many inscriptioi s one of them re. ordin.e, the wilitn y 
achievements of Lakdimana.semi and Ivtssiva^ iia and .u r.- 
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to the former the erection of Jayastamhhas 
•enares and Purl, which may mean no more than 
manasena made pilgrimages to these lK)ly places 
long remembered. The last capital of the Senas 
(Xuddea) on the Bhagirathi in the upper delta of 
about sixty miles north of Calcutta. Their seal w 
of Sadasiva with ten arms. 




at Prayaga, 
lliat Laksh- 
which were 
was Nudiah 
the Ganges, 
as an image 


Assam: 

Kaniarupa with its capital Pragjyotisba was a kingdom 
on the frontier of Saniudra Gupta’s empire, but paying tribute 
and owing some obedience to the paramount power. The 
ancient kingdom was larger than modern A.ssam and extended 
to the Karatoya river, and thus included Kiich Bihar and the 
Rangpur district. 

When Hiuen Tsang stayed in Nalanda a .set'ond lime, 
BJia.-karavarman in.sisted on making his acquaintance, and he 
had to visit him early in A.l). 643. After a short stay at the 
capital of Kamarupa, he had to go along with Bhaskaravarman 
to meet Harshavardhana. Hiuen Tsang says that Bliaskara 
or Kumara was a Brahmin, claiming descent from Vishnu, 
thouim the -van,tan ending of his name shows that he deem-d 
him elf a Kshatriya. another instance of Brahmakshalri. H t 
belonged to a very ancient family according lo Bfina. At his 
instance the Chinese emperor is said to have ordered Iliiien 
T.sang to tran.slate the work of T.ao-tse into Sanskrii for the 
benefit of Indians. Little is known of Assam for many cen¬ 
turies afterward.!, e.xcept that it formed part of P.ala 
(Inminioii,^^. 


I’hc Ahoms, a Shan tribe, invade 1 As.^^am about A.l). 
17 28 and o.'^triblishcd a dynasty whicli la^^ted until Britidi 
occupation in 1825. A.ssam \va<^ the gateway lor .he ontranou 
of Mongols and M 0 ng. 1 l influcni.es intn India; and some ir .ee 
to ihf-.-e inlliiena- the cxtienie form.-; -f the Sakta and Tantric 
lorms of rell-ion n presented by Kamakhaya near GauIiAti 
and devrIoi»nunts in bidh Hindui.Mn and Buildhism clnrac- 
le’i'.tir (.»f incdi.irval aiul modc ji BensMi. A'>nni is alo) not¬ 
able tor it'- unituie success in maint.doing its indefifiidenco 
au'dnst r.fmlim attnck.s. 
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jnauj up to A.D. 81G 

Kanaiij is now a petty Muslim country town in the Faru- 
khabad district of the Uttar Pradesh. In ancient times, 
it was celebrated as the capital of the Panchala kingdom. It 
is often mentioned in the Mahabharata and referred to by 
Patanjali. When Fa-hien visited it about A.D. 405, it was a 
small city with only two monasteries of the Hina} ana .school 
and one stupa. It perhaps grew under the Guptas, but its 
real greatness dates from the time when Harsha made it his 
capital. Hiuen Tsang found over a hundred monasteries 
there with 10,000 monks of both the great Buddhist schools, 
besides two hundred Hindu temples. Ihe city extended for 
four miles along the east bank of the Ganges and was well 
fortified. The people were well-to-do and some families were 
very oj)ulent. Silk was in common use for dre.^s, and learn¬ 
ing and the arts were popular. 


Little is known of what happened in Panchfila and Kanaiij 
after the death of Harsha. About A.D. 750 we find a famous 
monarch by name Vasovarman ruling there. Ho sent an 
embassy to C hina in 751. His invasion of Bengal formed the 
subject of the prakrit poem GaudaiHihn by VaLpatiraja who 
adorned the court of Vasovarinan. besides the famous drama¬ 
tist r.havabhuti. author of three wTll-known dramas- 
Malati-Madhava, Vttara-Rarnachatita and Mahdvlraihanta; 
tlie first is an imaginative play an<l the tw’o others dramali/.e 
episode.*^ from the Rumdyana. According to the Cau(}<ivaho, 
Ya.4ovarman left his capital after the rainy .‘reason for the 
valley of the Son; ho visited the temple of Viiulhyavasinl ami 
offered human sacrifices to the goddess. Hearing ot his ap¬ 
proach, the king of Gaucki (Bengal) lied; his name is not given. 
Next year he (.Fered rcsistanci* and was killed. Alter the a»n- 
quesL of Vanga, Yasovarrnan returned to (van;oij making a 
grand tour by way of the Xmin.ida. Rajpiitana and d'hfmosvnt-. 
An untl.iled in.scri)>tion fta^m Xolanda Tpentions a rer( loi 
Malada. s.*n of a well-known Hki ei (San dcritized fojni of 
tckhi. a Turk Mini title) who was Lniardian of the n- 
»k*rs. grvernor of die N'm’di. .md ministeof 5'avov:i incn. 
Malada was coroeited to Buddhism by nvMik Purnrnd!.»<< I'a 
and matk offrriiyj^; at me temple !>uih by ^faltdnripiI Bakl- 
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at Nalanda. Malacla’s father was thus a ‘barbarian' in 
the service of Yasovarman who came to a grievous end, lie 
was defeated in a war with Lalitaditya ^luktapida, king of 
Kashmir, and the diplomats of Yasovarman in drafting the 
treaty of peace placed his name before that of the victor, with 
the result that the war was resumed and Yasovarman ‘up¬ 
rooted*. (c. A.D. 740). Lalitaditya remained master of 
Kanauj for a time and made a gift of it.s revenues to the tem¬ 
ple of the Sun he had constructed at Lalitapura (Latapur). 
We know nothing of Yasovarman’s successors. He is saifl to 
have been of the lunar race (Vakpati) and a de.sccndant of 
Chandragupta (Jain sources). His name indicates a Mau- 
khari origin. Three kings of Kanauj are known after Yaso¬ 
varman, but not their mutual relation.'^. 'Fhe hrst is Vajra- 
yudha, called king of Panchala in Rajasekhara’s Karpiirc^ 
maujarly wdio, like his predecessor, was defeated and detlironcd 
by Jayapida of Kashmir, the grandson of Lalitaditya. The 
next ruler was Indrayodha who is known to have been ruling 
in A.iJ. 783. He too was dethroned in 810 by Dharmapala of 
licngal who installed Chakiayudha in his place (sec. 2). 
Chril;rayiidha fared no belter and was overthrown in 8Io, by 
NTmabhata, the Ourjara-Prntiliara ruler of Rhinnvd (Raj- 
pa tana). 

4. (lurjaras and Kajpiils (Northern Group): Origin of the Kujput^i 
^or st^'.eral centuries western Hinduslh’in pn.sred i iifler 
the control of 'Rajputs’, who^^e origin h:*s been the subject 
much di-enssion and .^^peculalion. T’u* time oi their enu r- 
gf liCe and other factors which .' *11 becoiof: a[ip:irent in the 
cour^ of this narrative point to a foreign origin foi mar.y of 
ll/c*^e families or at least to a con.^idorable mixture of t*^reign 
blo'Ki. Ibil some writer.s and the de^cendaris of -ucli of those 
families as arc still flourishins^ at>* reluctant to adtnit this 
cnndii^ on, an*! claim that the Rajnuts arc the purest of the 
K.^li itriyas. A';if>rding to ancient nrUions. however, every one 
who untlertook the rule of a Uin^'dotn or lao r won 

revt•uniti(»n as a Ka.shtriya and the theory that h'nn'guers who 
estiitdiihfd rule in India were dr'genn ite Kshatnyas who had 
h),-t thrir <'i>u by failure to [K'rf''’in thei.’ religit'us dutk > ha.s 
btaTi already mentioned. T!>U Ilrahmin.s who liccame kings 
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to be '.-ailed Brahmakshatris has also been noted. 
times Sivaji, who came of a family of cultivators, gained 
public recognition as a Kshalriya after some puriticatoiy cerc- 
.monie.s on the eve of his coronation. It is_ obvious that 
Kshatriyas came intp existence in several ways^j 

ffhe marria'ies of a Sfitavahaua and of an Ihshvaku ruler 
with-&ka princes.ses from the family of Western Satraps are 
well attested, and there mi'.;ht have been other alliances of a i 
similar nature. In fact, the presence of a likuia in the sN vi'ie 
of Yasovarman of Kanauj (A.D. 730). of a Fomara chief b> 
name Jaula in the Panjab about A.D. 900, and of a Huna 
queen Avalladevi of Chandcl Karnadeva (c. A.D. 1000), show 
the long persistence of foreign ethnic groups in India, which 
at once retained their identity and formed part of Indian 
society', y 

CThe iegend of the birth of the Agnikula (fne-iace) kin.gs 
of tw four Rajput clans -I’awar (Paramara). Parihar (.Prati- 
hara), Cliaulifin (t'hiihuniana) and SolankI or ( haulul.ya--- 
descended from four heroes who issued from the sacri'icial 
fire-pit of sage Vasishi/Ua in Mount Abu is bdieval to make 
ii.- appear.mce in late worl.s hke the C/irjid Riiisr, but it nvist 
in fact be much older, as it is menjiuned in an early Tamil 
poem included in the I'lnaiiliiiLyH. But by th.at tun • the 
Gree'-.s Sakas, Pahlavas and the Yueh-chi had come into Imli.i 
in considerable numbers, and t'rookc may well be right in his 
su'.'gestion that th'.; hgciul 'reprr.sents a rile of inirgaiien by 
fire? the : . .nr of v.lukh was in Southern Rajputana, wherein 
thi imptiiily in' the f^■■u•igne^■' w i.s uinqved and they I. 'Came 
fitted to enter the Hindu caste .system.’ J 
C Pra'ihnray: One ■ i the fmi.- ureliorn clans. |a‘iba|' the 
mast important historically, the Praliharas, were undouhtedly 
of Gurjara stock, and the Gurjaras who ‘entered India chit"' 
along with or --'h.., after the White Huns' .ate represent,d 
today by the c; -dc Grtjars, by the noble Rajput clan of 
Varihars. and by g,‘ot-r,lphir.d n.in es llko Giijaial. The 
dynastic liM.s of loirjava ruiers d.) not cat''- tis farther ha.ck 
tli.tn A.D. 5C0. They a'r first mentioned in the Ailto/e 
in.scription t.V.D. 63-1 > 'f foe lime ,0 Publftii.i H .and in ih-.- 
Jliiishachiintit of bt'oV 
13 
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uen Tsang gives a brief description of Ku-che-lo \v 
TMo-mo-lo, which is doubLless the Gurjara kingdom 
of Bhinmal about 50 miles to the north-west of Mount Abii. 
IVe know little of this dynasty of Bhiiimfil except that the. 
astronomer lirahmagupta who belonged to that i)lace com¬ 
pleted his work in the reign of Vyaghramukha, ornament of 
the Chapa or (,’hapotkata dynasty. The Chapas become more 
imjH)rlant after the foundation of the Jay^dom of Valabhi with 
* its capital at Anahillapura (Anhilvad),^ # 


Sl 


{ 'I'he Gurjarapiauharas or simply Pratiharas ruled from 
the "eighth century to the beginning of the eleventh, and early 
in tluMr career attained an imperial status. They cliTimcd 

descent from LaUilimana, tlic brother and pralihCira (Joor- 
keci)er) of Rama. But the fact is that the name was derived 
from one of the kings of the line holding the office of Prati- 
liara, a lileh cliginly, in the court of an early Radifrabota 
niniiarrh. 'I Ijc earlv capital of these rulers is not knowm, 
thoin^h Smith lakc.s it to be Bhinmril, afiparently because it 
was ihc capital of a Gurjara kingdom in Hiuen Tsang’s day. 
Eio the Gurjaras were a mobile tribe and arc found sh¬ 

ed in different places. '1 he founder of the line, Nagabhata I 
756). claims to linve de.stroycd the armies of a pow^erfiil 
mlr'> ha king, probably the Muslim ruler*of Sind. His grand- 
ne})hcw. Vatsarfija (775-800). th»‘ fourth king, waged suc- 
•c'eF^fu! war with Bengal, hut was defeated by ihe Rashtrakuta 
iJhruva, who sent him into exile for a time. Tow'ards the end 
of his reign, A'atsiraja met another reverse from L)harmap:'ila 
of Bengal who installed C'hakrayiidha at Kanauj. (sec. 2). 
Vatsaraja huilt a Jain temple at Osi i in VVestcrfi Rajputana. 
His son Nagal.h.ila II (800-S55) drove Chakrayudlia out of 
Kjinauj about A.T). 816, and made that city his capital. Rarlier 
in his reign his country w'as invaded by Rashtrakuta 
Cuvinda 111, who i.x eupied Malwa and man bed right up to 
the IIiniala\a. As a result Nagabhata certainly lost some 
territory in the south, which was made up for by his subse¬ 
quent c'lccess in the novih. The reign of his son R.amadeva 
01 I<:\m:-h!!!dr.i s''0> wr»s iiiv vrntful. but Rfiina's s(»n 

^Filiirt. bf ttcr kn'i. n Ir, his thie Bhoja. was a very pow’crf'.il 
rule; wlio enjoy<Ml :i reign of Iialf a cenbuy ('•. S40-800). 
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d also the titles Prabhasa and Adivaraba. The last 
iind on base silver coins commonly foiii]d all over Norfli- 
ern India. By his conqut^sts in different directions the Gurjara 
kingdom became a real empire. His dominions included the 
Eastern Panjab, most of Rajputana, the greater part of the 
present Uttar Pradesh, and the Gwalior territory; like Iiis 
immediate successors he must have^ ruled over Surashtra 
(Kathiawar) and Malava or Avanti. Thus the empire of 
Kanauj was bounded by the Sutlej on the north-west, the 
Wahinda (HakrA) on the west beyond which lay the Muslim 
kingdom of Sind, and the Narmada which separated the 
Rashtrakuta territory from it in the south-west. On the east 
it bordered on the lealin of lJevai>ala of Bengal and Bihar, 
which Bhoja invaded successfully; on the south there was the 
rising kingdom of the Cliandels of Jojfikabhukti (Bundtl- 
kliand), which perhaps ru'l-.nowledged Bhoja's **u;'erainty. .\n 
unhappy war with S;inkaravarman of Kashmir (83o-<^0.?) 
was the only untow.-^rd event in Bhoja s elorious reitfu. Tlieic 
is no means of forming an c^stimate of his s>'stcm rt 
goverijment. J 


(^Bhoja's son and successor ^fahcndrapula T (A.D. 89Ct— 
*908) preserved the extensive empire he inherited from his 
father, and his inscriptions are found at Pehewa (Kama!) in 
the Panjab, at "Gaya in Magadha, and Kathiawar, lifsidys 
-Siyadoni (Gwalior) and the hhukti of jSravasti. His teacher 
was the celebrated poi‘t, ilr:unnti<t. and critic Raja- 
.sekhara. author of Karfnira-ntafijan, Dili a- 

rdmdyana, B'dlahhdratn and other work.s. For a fhne 
Rajasekhara ^^ont over to the Kalachuri court of Yuvaraja I 
Kejaira^/arsha, but later came bark to K.aiiauj under Main- 
I)rda, the younger son of iMahendrapala. Mahcndrapala was 
also called iMahendrayudha and Ni* bhayarAj.a. His < Idei son 
Bhoja II died after a short reign anti was folhwved l)y Ms 
3 ’ou^'ger brother iMahijiala (c. A.D. olu-40). Ife was a 
devotee of the Sun, and his seal carried the Invii^e of Bhaga- 
v.iti Dr was the king of Jn/.r (thirj.i/w) whom lie Arab 
writer Masudi desenbed as rich and i><"wrrful (A.D. 

At that (late the Thaiu Dharanivaraln ol K uhiawar reeng- 
nEed his authority. But in oic. tlic Pashp;d'uta India 111 
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force and took Kanauj. 
with the aid of the Chandela king and 
possibh^ others also. He regained mastery of Kanauj, the 
Doab, Benares, Gwalior, and probably evxm distant Kathiawar^ 
which was definitely lost only in 961 when the loyal Chapas 
gave place to the Chaulukyas. Kshemisvara, author of the 
cUaiv.'d C/mn^kausika, says tiiat his patron Mahipala overcame 
the Karnatas, and Rajasekhara designates him ‘King of Arya- 
varta.’ Still the Pratiliara power was doubtless much shaken 
by the RSshlrakuta invasion. The younger son of MahipMa,. 
by name Devapala (A.D. 946-960), gave a highly-prized image 
of Vishnu to the Chandela Ya.sovarman in token of his grati¬ 
tude lor the aid his father had received from the Chandels 
after the Rashtrakuta invasion; the image was enshrined in 
one of the finest temples at Khajuraho. Devapala was .suc¬ 
ceeded by his brotlKM- Vijayapala (A.D. 960-991), in whose 
roigD Ciwalior. the ancient possession of the house, was lost to 
the Kacchawalia (Kacchapaerhata) chief’Vajradaman (977), 
who founded a local dynasty which became subject to Chan- 
dcla Dhangri and held the fortress till A.D. 112S. Gujarat 
wa- also loct by the rise of the Chaulukya kingdom of Anhil- 
va'i (961). I\]unja (97*1-01^^ the Paramifra ruler of 
Ijhara. also became independent. / 

^The of the Rajput stales beCvime couiplicated at 

ihi.’Mime by the iulni; ion of Muslim invaders fn.in the I'orth- 
\vt\c(. Tu ihii- pLM'iod a Shalii kinu' n,lined Jayapfda (Jaijial) 
\v;is luhng Irom Blialindii (JVitiala state), a strong fr^rtress <m 
tfse road from Multan to India pio[)cr, most tif the Panjah and 
♦ ii - iipp< ! \'alley of ihc Indus as one kingdom. In his wars 
with .Sabuktigin, the Amir of Ghazni. Jaip51 adeed for the aid 
of Vijayajjala of Kanauj among other kings and got it, but 
the biible hat followed was a de feat for Inin and Ins allies. 
Vbjayap'da wa^ .sin* reded by his son Rajyapfila, w’ho joined 
( P.'0>«) .Anandapal.i of the Paniab, the successor of Jayapfda 
in the d-dimce of the Hindu cau.se against Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazni, fh*r son of Sabukti jn. In Deccml?' > 101S Mahmud 
pillaged MaPiubi and late» a))[»r:ifTd Ijoforc Kanauj: in .<pite 
of ii'". .'•lii^ng p*' ition. Rajyipala made no ^.rioL"-^. (^ff-at to 
defeno bis -apitak and all its so\» n forts fell in one day into 




f d him in great 
bvered his kingdom 
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[lands of the invader. The city was plundered and its 
people massacred before Alahmud turned back. Rajyapala 
abandoned Kanauj and withdrew to Bari on the opposite side* 
of the Ganges. Next year, the Chandela Ganda and his feu¬ 
datory of Gwalior attacked Rajyapala for his weak surrender 
to Mahmud, and he perished in tlie fight that ensued. His 
diminished dominions passed to his son Trilorhanapala (1019). 
IVhen Mahmud renewed his invasion, he was unable to defend 
Bari, which was captured. The invader pushed on to Chan- 
dola territory whence Ganda fled without fighting, and his 
camp and belongings fell into the enemy's hands. • Little is 
known of the successors of Trilochana. A certain Yasahpala 
(A.D. 1036) was perhaps his son and immediate successor. 
For the greater part of the eleventh ceniury Hinrlu p inces 
ruled Kanauj as trilmtaries of the Muslim power; they do not 
seem to have been Pratijiaras."'^ 


Gahadvals: CTowards 1090 Chandradeva of the Gahar- 
Avar (Gahadvala) clan took Kanauj and established his 
authority over Benares and .\yodhya, and possibly over Delhi 
also wiiich had lioen founded a century earlier. 9'hc dynasty 
of Cbandradeva lasted till its extinction in the invasions of 
Shihab-ud-din in A.D. 1194. Their inscriptions make mi-n- 
lion of a levy call TnrHshkadanda which has been interpreted 
severally as a tax on aromatic seeds, a tax for meeting the cost 
•of the war against Muslims or for iiaying tribute to them, and 

as .a tax imposed on resident Muslims in the kingdom. 

Govandaebandra, vvho--<' reign iialuded llu- /car.b AD. llOl 
and 1155, was peihat)> the greatest king of ihe line. His ryarn 
rous grants and coins show that under him Kanniii becauu 
once more a power of importance, and go fa’* to jiU'tilv tin- 
imf)crial titles h(‘ aS'Umod. I'be detail^ voi’.tained in (me of 
his charte s dated AH. ll.^S c‘I\e a fair id< a of i!->r ..ipr> 

of religion in tlu' country as a whole. The .1; .’ declares that 

after bathing in the Ganves at Renares and jjropitiatiiM^ five 
gods, saccs j;nd ani(\‘tor:. after adiuing tiu' Sue. Siva and 
Vasudeva. and makirg rice oblations in liic Fir(\ lie ga\T* six 
villages to the rxn.e»egation of Sakyaldiikshus living in th * 
monasicry of Jelavana because he had been pleased by l u 
Buddhi.st monks the grea^ schukir Sftkynrakshita i*f Uikila 
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disciple Vagisvararakshita of the Chola country* 
“^wndachandra’s queen KumaradevI had restored at Sarnath 
a convent and a statue; she was the daughter of a king of 
Pithi, probably Pithapuram in the Godfivari district. She 
seems to have been a great support to Buddhism in its decline. 
Govindachandra’s grandson was Jayachandra, renowned in 
popular Hindi literature ‘as Raja Jaichand, whose daughter 
was carried off by the gallant Rai Pithora of Ajmer.’ The 
Muslim historians call him king of Benares, which was perhaps 
his capital. Shihab-ud-din defeated his army with great 
slaughter at Cliandawar near the Jumna in the Etawah dis¬ 
trict; the king himself fell in battle, and after pillaging 
Benares, the invader returned with a vast booty loaded on 
1400 camels. The place of the G^adviils in Kanauj wa.s 
taken by Chandela princes ^from Mahoba, who ruled in 
obscurity for eight generations.''^^ 

The Rathors of Jodhpur claimed descent from Jaichand 
through a boy who escaped massacre; it .seems probable that 
after llic Murlim conquest of Kanauj the bulk of the Gahadviil 
clan migrate d to the ^eserts of Marwar in Rajputann. where 
Ilut new stale came up. > 


; Ch(ihuniaiias\ A long line of Rajput chiefs of the Clrihu- 
mana or rh.iuhan family are known to have ruled from 
(c. AJ). 700) in Sambhar (Sakambhari) near the lake of that 
name to the north of Aimer. I'hcrc were other branches of the 
family, not so important, ruling at different times in Dholpur 
Gs4 2,i bclut f-n Agra and Gwalior, at Kaddiila (Nadol) north 
Ml. Abu (950), and at Ranthambhor (Ranastambhapura) 
after 1200. Tliei o were others of the same clan subject to the 
Governor of t/ijain under the Gurjara Mahendrapala II, mid 
t]ie riuahiimanas nf Broach \vht> were vassals of Nagabhata I 
were nearly as old as the hou.^i'^ of Sambhar. The Chaim- 
manas were vttv similar to the Ginjaras. if not related to them. 

two kings of the Sambhar line de.seT^w- particular notice. 
\hgnd'a-r“,ja TV who ruled in the middle of the twelfth centiuy 
was i ruhof great distiu-'ion who extended hi.s dominii>ns 
c<HKsi('eraljly, thou-'h lie tli.i nnt contiu' r Delhi as is sornr- 
• imes Dilhi ri>ntiniU'd to be nrdcr the rule rd a 

Tonue.i diir*b:*i;. a d' -iCii-lart cf .Anangapfila who built the 
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c^^Fort where the Kutb mosque now stands* He also re^ 
loved the iron pillar of Chandra perhaps frdm Mathura and 
set it up in A.D. 1052 on its present site as an adjunct to a 
group of temples which have all disappeared, their material 
having been built into the adjacent mosque and minar. \agra- 
haraja caused two dramas to be engraved on slabs of black 
marble which came to light in the principal mosque of Ajmer 
some time ago; one of tlie dramas was the Lalita-vigraha-rQja- 
ndtaka in honour of the king, while the other Uarakali-ndtaka^ 
purports to be a composition by the king himself.* His nephew 
was Prithivi-raja, the Rai Pithora of legend and song, a 
chivalrous lover remembered best for ‘his daring abduction 
of the not unwilling daughter of Jaichand, the Gaharwar Raja 
of Kanauj, which occurred in or about A.D. 1175.’ 1'he 
Pritkiraj-Rdisd, a Hindi epic attributed to Cliand liardai. the 
court-poet of his hero, was a relatively, .sliort poem of 5000 
verses originally, but has been enlarged by additions mad^- up 
to Akbar's time to 125.000 verses; it is le-s reliable than the 
Sanskrit Pnthilnija Vijtiya from Kashmir composed a little 
before A.D. 1200. Prithivi-raja was a great warrior also; he 
ilefcnted the ( lunclela king l‘armfd and took his capital 
Mahoba in 1I82. Hr organized resistance against the Muslim 
invaders, and inflicted a severe defeat (1191) on Shihab-ud- 
illn or Muhamniad of Ghor at Tarain or Talawari between 
Thane.^ar and Karnal which compelled him to retire behind 
th(’ Indus. Hut in the next year. A.D. 1I92. the invade, re¬ 
turned anrl took Prithivi-raja prisoner after a hard !»alllr aiul 
executed him. The people of his capital Ajmer were either 
killed or enslaved. 


5, Gurjaras and Rajputs ^Southern Group) 

Maitrakas of Valohhi : The history of the Afaitrakas of 
^’alabhi up to the age of Marsha has been sketched already 
(\'I. I: ATI, n. /\t its greatest extent the kingdom included 
practically the whole Gujarat, Kacch and Malwa. Tt.s 
.sovereigiLS favonred Puddhism, and there ^^ere >e\cn nioua.s- 
tcries well a t up and richly emit.wed ])>' the kinirs. prinre-'ses 
and high officials. One ot the monasf cries wa.s dedicntcrl to 
lh(‘ monks of Mal..ayana, a notable leatiUe. they ranged 
them>el'.< > iisuaiiv under or,r of the cighte<;n schools (>f the 
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According to I-tsing Valabhi was an intellect^ 
^tre of Buddhism of equal importance with Nalanda, Guna- 




mati. Sthirainati and Jayasena (b. A.D. 533) forming a suc¬ 
cession of great scholastic names in Valabhi. Svetambara 
Jainas held a council in Valabhi (A.D. 454 or 514) to .settle 
their canon. 

Siladitya I Dharmaditya who reigned from A.D. 595 to 
610 or 615 seems to be mentioned by Hiuen Tsang as a pious 
Buddhi.st king of Mo-la-p’o, Western ^Malwa, who ruled si.xty 
years before bis time. Though the chronology is not correct, 
we may take him to be the Maitraka ruler of Valabhi and 
infer that Western Malwa had become part of the Valabhi 
kingdom by conquest. Siladitya worshipped the Sun and Siva 
also. Dhruvabhata, the contemporary and son-in-law of 
Harshavardhana, was a nephew of Siladitya I. After Harsh.a, 
Valabhi became independent. . Dharasena IV, son of Dhriiva- 
•sena 11 (Dhruvabhata), calls hinnself Chakravartin, the only 
one in the line to do so. His camp in Broach is mentioned, 
and Kaira district was under him. Some take him to be the 
patron of the grammarian Bh.atti, but an earlier Dharasena of 
Valabhi is not ruled out. The later hBtory of the dyn.asty is 
ob.^cure. Jayabhata, king of Broach, claims a succe.ss in 705 
.oaaii.n his suzerain of Valabhi, who mu.st Irave been Biladitya 
IV or V. The last-known monarch is Siladitya Vll (760). 
Afur the Arab conquest of Sind in 711-2. the kingdom suffered 
nuich from Muslim raids. Junaid, the general of lla=ham 
(72-1 43), Of upied and ravaged Gujarat and Broach. All.eruni 
and Menitunga, the Jaina author of PrabamihuhhUavmni, a 
qua.'.i Iiist-Iiiral work, narrate how Valabhi was betrayed by 
ireacli.try to the Dlu.dims. who were thus enabled (o enter tlie 
city by lii; ht and kill its king. 

Cu ::iiiic oj liroa-Jr. A dyna-ty of Gurj.aras established 
IhcmseK t • in Biij.uh at the end of the sixth ceoturr' or a 
lit'.e la'ir. Tlvir power e.vtcnded over fnilhern Guiirat, 
-■oi'a liTe s npio Tapli. They came into ennift with the 
hint-- of Valabhi and with il.e r haluk;...;. Their rule was 
( tided by ha-litrakuta fiOvi)]r|;i 1|] cjy kinns i f 'he liof' are 
knovMi i.! epigraphy, .and one of them D:„|,|, TI |)roto(dc(l 
Dhrti\,il)hat-, .,f Vtil.ablii against fl;.r;li.ivardhan.i for ,inie. 
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_ 'Mj^mkatas and Chudasamas: 

destruction of Valabhi was followed by the founda¬ 
tion of Anhillapura (Anhilvara) in 746 by Vanaraja, son of 


/Ofl 


Jayasekhara of the GQrjara clan known as Chapa, Chapolkala 
or Chavada. The city retained its^ importance in Western 
India till the fifteenth century. The dynasty of Vanaraja 


counted six kings and ruled till 974, when it gave place lo the 
Chaulukyas. By the side of the family of Vanaraja, there were 
■other Chapa princes, most notable among them being Dharani- 
varaha (A.D. 914), governor of Vardhamana (Vadhvan). All 
these princes recognised the suzerainty of the Pratiharas of 
Kanauj. 

At Girnar (Junagadh), the Chudasainas ruled from the 
tenth century to about 1551, the later chiefs being Jagirdars of 
Muslim chiefs. Earlier, they normally acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the rulers of Anhillapura. They built the Soma- 
uath temple. 


Chaulukyas : 

The Chaulukyas or SolankTs, one of the fire-born clan.- of 
legend, ruled in Anhillapura from about A.D. 974 to the begin¬ 
ning of the thirteenth century and were great patrons of 
Jaini.sm.. :VIularaja (974-995), the fouiukr of the line, wa.^, 
a great ruler, who reduced to obedience the clans of Ml. Abu 
and conquered Surashtra. He wa.s killed in war with the 
Chahumanas by Vigraharaja TI. ^Mularaja’s .son Chanuindu- 
raja (996) won victories acrainst Sindhuruja. the I'arainai:'. 
ruler of Dhai'a. Chamunda’s grandson nhinia(i< \ :i T (lOJ?) 
Was the enemy and conqueror of Bhoj.a of Dhara; he recon¬ 
structed the temple of Som.inath after its deiirucdo:! by 
'Mahmud. His son Karnadeva (1063) married a daughter of 
Jayaki.sin 11, the K.idamba iul(‘r of Goa. Jnyr^^iinha SuMha- 
*raja. the f :n of Kanvi. was a patnm of letter.*^, mul a A.dvite 
like his ancestors. He eaptured and impri.-*oned VasovaimUn 
of Dhri'a. He wa.s the p itiou of the Jaina writer Tlemachandra. 
He used to <ir‘»anize discii.ssions on roli^i ui and eiiilosophy 
amonf*’ the folhAwor.N lU difh^roni lelii’ion.s-, niii 
.'\h.l)nr's pr':< iice by nearh five ceiiturie.s. He Iwi 1 a famous 
’ninlster Pritlv'. Tfi.'bi, who coruimied ‘under bis ..u-ct-sor 
Kninaraprd.i. and erected at. Mt. Aim a p;nili'>n wliere he set 
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lc statues of seven of his ancestors mounted on elephants^ 
umaraprila, best known from Jaina literary tradition, was 


reputed to be the son of a courtesan who was adopted into> 
the royal family for her virtue. He be"an to rule in 1143 and 
took the title para ma) hat a-, excellent Jaina. which he amply 
merited. Converted and guided by the celebrated Heina- 
cliandra. he reigned as a strict Jaina monarch imposing the 
rule of ahiwsd on ail his subjects and erected 32 temples ‘for 
effacing the sins of his teeth.^ He compelled Brahmin.s to give 
up animal sacrifices; butchers closed their stalls on receipt of 
iliree years' profits as indemnity; ascetics no longer got skins 
of antelopes for their use, and the tribes of hunters of Girnar 
died of hunger. Alcohol, dice and combats of animals were 
fcrliidden; and two persons who had molested a mouse and a 
louse were required to defray the cost of erecting choultries- 
for mice and lice. Kumaraprda abolislicd the law which pro¬ 
vided for the escheat to the state of the property of childless- 
wid(.\v.^. He also paid his worship to the Siva temple of Soma- 
natha, where he built a larger structure enclosing that of 
Bliimadeva, and whither his Guru Hemachandra* did not 
hesitate to accompany him. Kurnarapala was succe^deil by 
hi'^ ne[)hew Ajayapfila ( 1 172-1176). who was put on the throne 
by the Saiva party in preference to Prathpamalla, son of a 
daughter of Kumarajifila, whom the Jains favoured. Accord¬ 
ingly. Ajayap:lIa^^ reign is characterized by a Saiva reaction. 
The J<aina monlis were mas.sacrcd and their temples devastated. 
But the king was stabbed by one of his servants and his body 
abaiKioned to worni^ without a piroper funeral. His son 
Bhimadeva II Abhlnava-siddharaja has left inscriptions dated' 
from I19.S to 12.^8. It is believed (hat lie rcsi.stcd the MusVim 
ruler of (.ihazni nbriut 1178. In 1195 he fought Kiitbmd-din, 
;md drove him bark .is tar Ajiacr in 1 196; but (he next 
yrar (1197) Anhilvara fell to the Muslims. Bhimadeva had 
H mayor of the palau* in the Jain t Lavanrifr .I.^ada. wIh/s- 
TmtusOTb, thr )):'f>ihcrs \astiij)a1a and Iciahj'trda, otganized 
pilg iiuagc^ to the tempi.- Adinaiha. The ^’--o-ndanis of 
I. »/an:i) »:t au.i .M-j/ed th(' ihrt.iu- of Anhilvaia :d)otu 1240 
and tulcrl to the rod ol (I • cfutuiy; they a»r= knov.ri i; tin- 
ii*' or \'aeln !js. 
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The Paraniara .dynasty is remarkable for its association 
with many great names of later Sanskrit literature. Founded 
by Upendra or Krishnaraja early in the tenth century, it began 
its existence as a feudatory power under the Rashtrakulas 
of the Deccan. Upendra came from the neighbourhood of Mt. 


Abu where the Paramaras had been settled for a long time. 
The sixth king Harsha Siyaka II fought with the Huns and 
invaded the Rashtrakuta dominions of Khottiga. He assum¬ 
ed imperial titles. His son Munja is celebrated in literature 
as the hero of numerous anecdotes narrated in the Praban- 
dhaclmitdmani of Merutunga. iMunja was himself a i)oet 
whose verses are preserved in anthologies. He patroni/.e I 
Padmagupta, the author of Xavasdhasdnkacharita composed in 
the next reian, of the rhetorician Dharianjaya, author of 
rupaka, and of his brother Dhanika. Pie also dislingmshe:! 
himself in war and fought the Huns and the king of Thedi 
with success. He invaded the dominions of Chaiukya Taila H 
six times, but when he cro.s.sed tlie Godavari on the seventh 
occasion without heeding the warning of his minister, he wa.s 
captured by Taila and cast in prison, lie had a liaison with 
an elderly widow, Mnnalavati, the sister of Taila, who beU'ay<'d 
the plans he had made for his e.-cape from prison. Thi.s led 
to his execution in A.]). 995. more lhan twenty years aftei he 
began his rule. Munia had many titles of \vhich Utp.ilaraja 
and Vfikpnti are noteworthy. The next ruler was Munja’.s 
brother Sindhuraja (Sahasimka), who is credited \yiP'> wars 
againM the Huns and L.ita. He was besieged in Dliara by 
the Chaulukya C. haimindaraja who died of small pox in ihe 
cuurx: ol the sie^e. Phnja, the son of SindluD li c had ;i long 
reign (d over fortv vears (1015-1060), and earned the reputa¬ 
tion uf a model riiUr. I ike Miinj i, lie ciiltlvatial il'.' art> ol 
war and peace /.1th eq\ial a-.iduity. He hnight agaiie! the 
Huns and the Ghalukyas of Kal^anl, and once against the 
armies of Mahimid of Gha/rT. About .A.I>. I06u. Rhoji fell 
l)cfoic the combined attack of tnijarat and (iiodi. ar.d with 
that the glory of hi- hoiisv departed, llis succosors continued 
local rulers «»f little importancf* Hll the beginning of die 
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ffteenth century, when they gave place to the Tomaras who 
in turn were follow^ed by Chauhans. 

Bhoja was himself the author of many works on astro- 
nomy, poetics and architecture, and like Samudra Gupta he was 
a prince of varied accomplishments. He was the creator of a 


Sanskrit college located in a temple of Sarasvatl, and its site 
is now occupied by a mosque in Dhara. He had the great 
Bhojpur lake excavated to the south-east of Bhopal. It cover¬ 
ed an area of more than 250 square miles and was perhaps 
his noblest monument. This vast sheet of water was perhaps 
not only a beautiful sight in itself, but modified the climate 
of Malwa and helped greatly to prevent famine. It was 
drained off in the fifteenth century when its massive embank¬ 


ments closing the outlet in a circle of hills were cut by the 
'Order of Hoshang Shah (1405-1435). The bed of the lake 
is now a fertile plain intersected by the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sular Railway. 


0. Chandels and the l^ngs of Chedi 

The Hiandels are believed to be a clan ni aboriginal chiefs 
related to the Gonds or Bhars promoted to the rank of 
Kshatriyas. Their name is sometimes arbitrarily rendered 
as (. handratreya in Sanskrit. They rei.gned in the area now 
known as Bundelkhand, fo rnerly knov n as Jejaldiukti or 
jejakabhukti. the Jajahuti of Albcnmi. the valleys of the 
southern tributaries of the Jumna and the rvirthern offshoots 
of the Vindhyas. Their principal towns, adorned with fine 
Uniplcs, v.ere T hhatarpur, IMahoba (Mahotsav«'i-n igani, 
modern Hamirpin i. Kalunjara anrl Khajuraho. Th/' later 
kinirs ha-l th(' tide ‘Lords ol Kulanjara’, an indication of the 
irnportaiae of ’le fortress w’hich together with Gwalior domi¬ 
nated I he bounds of the (''handcl kingdom on the cast and 
weu in the rrivii of Ithaiiga (c. A.D. tnno), une of tin* most 
pov\C' fiil kings of the line. 'I’h: Chand* Is had r]os<‘ relations, 
dvij'r ti< aiiil p.jhticnL with tle lr soiUlKin neighbours the 
K.al.tchiiri: of T hedi. 

Alter ihr l\u-vrajak.-n. tlv Bimdelidiand counlry |».r'sed 
»oid< f till (I Ji.id nd iIkii imfVr die I'.itihais ( Cia J iliii? jis) 

'.ho had 'Li I S’llcHj'y." oeiv.Tri^ ( hfiatnrpnr and Xainrion 
) lor du’ir raf)iril. I’he Ordiad^ols arc credilcfl 
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vilig formed some of the most charming lakes in 
by throwing dams across openings between hills, and 
the Chandels followed their practice. 



Towards A.D. 831 Nannuka carved out a principality for 
himself near Chhatarpur at tlie expense of the Pai ihars under 
the protection of the more powerful rulers, also Pratiharas, of 
Kanauj (Panchala). Naniiuka’s grandsons were Jayasakti 
(Jeja or Jejjaka) and Vijayasakti (Vija, Vijjaka), legendary 
heroes, of whom the first gave the name Jejrikabhukti to the 
kingdom. The sixth king Harsha assisted hlahipaia to recover 
the throne of Kanauj after the invasion of Indra III Rfishtra- 
kuta in A.D. 916. The Chandels then extended their i)owt‘r 
towards the Jumna which became the frontier between their 
territory and the kingdom of Kanauj, and declared independ¬ 
ence. Harsha s son Yasovarman defeated his neighboirs inedud- 
ing the Chedi ruler and greatly strengthened his position hy 
occupying Kalanjar. Devapala of Kanauj ceded to him a 
historic image of Vishnu to be enshrined in a temple built hy 
him at Khajuraho, The imac:e is said to have been rccciv. < 
from heaven by the kin.c of I'ibct who gave it in fnendsbijj to 
the .Shahi king of the Kiras in the Kangra valley: he, in tieri, 
gave it to Herambapala (MahTpala of Kanauj) in exchange 
for elephants and horses, and Devapfila. the son of Mahiiv’da, 
gave ir to the Chandel king, in recognition of ih; aid his father 
had received after Indra’- invasion. The son of ^ akivannan 
Was king Dhanga (954-1002) who liv.d to br ^noic thin a 
hundred years of aae and was the most remask.'ible ruler oT 
hi.s family. .Some of the grandest temples at Khajuraho were 
his (rcations. In 990. he joined the king’^ of t}r‘ f'anjab, Ajmer 
and Kanauj, and shared the disastrous defeat Sabuktijin iii- 
flicted on them 'between Ppmui and (.Thazni in or near ihc 
Kurram (Kurmah) valleyd His kiiigdom exlen led iiom ihe 
Jumna to Chedi, and from Cwalior to Kalanjara. D!ia:ig:i s 
.son (ianda joined the confedei: ».y of AnvUulapal. son of Jaip.d 
of fh«- Paiijab (100.S-9i. against Mahmud of <»ha/.ui ’ hich uKo 
failed to .-^lop the inx adei d en yeais late>*. as ah 'ady na a tie 1. 
Ganda’.s .son X'idyailhaiadeva .allarlu-d Kr.ivapTla of K lo.oij 
ff.!- hiiviiii. u\o-ni/.r I ih(' authority of Mahmud. liui when lii,'. 
turn came four yca»s afterwardJu ]r)2.i. he \v; s unabK to 
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_ id Kalanjara against the invader. The son and grand! 

Vidyadhara had to recognize the suzerainty of Gangeya 
and Karna of Chedi. Kirtivarmadeva, the thirteenth king 
(acc. c. 1054), restored the power of the Chandels by a victory 
against Chedi Karna and regained independence. The earliest- 
known Chandel coins are of his reign and imitate the issue of 
Gangayadcva of Chedi. In 1065 he witnessed the representa¬ 
tion of the philosophical drama Prabodhaoltandrodaya (Rise 
of the ]Moon of Intellect) of Kri.shnamisra, which is a clever 
exposition of the advalta veddnta system in the form of a 
drama. Kirtivarmadeva ruled up to 1100. The last king 
w^orthy of note was Paramardideva (Parmal) who ruled from 
A.D. 1165 to 1203. He w^as defeated in 1182 by Prithiviraja 
C’hauhan and in 1203 by Kutb-ud-din Aibek who captured 
Kalanjara, and that was the end of Chandel autonomy. The 
f'hauhan-Chandel war Alls a large place in the Hindi epic 
Chand-Rdhd. A charter of Parmal dated 1178 accords to 
some Brahmin immigrants a village, part of which was reserv¬ 
ed for the use of a Buddhist convent. The deAnite annexation 
of the Chandel kingdom to the Delhi sultanate came in 13 H, 
though the dynasty lingered on until Ihe sixteenth century. 
The rajas of Gidhaur near Monghyr in Ben<.ial claim to be 
Chandels bv descent. 


The ('hedi kingdom, to the south of Bundelkhand com¬ 
prised two j>arts. The northern part was the ancient /lahfda 
where the Ucchakalpas and i'arivrrijakas had ruled; it included 
ll'v district of Jubalpur in th*- Upper Narmada valley and the 
.slates i>f Maihar, Nagode, and parts of Rewa and Panna. 
Its capit.1 was Tripuri (Tewar in Jul>alpur dt.): there are 
''oins hearing the name of the town in characters of the third 
century B.C. The southern Chedi was the Southern Kosala 
(Dakshinako^ala) with its capital at Ratanpur, roughly the 
district of Bilaspur: it was gowrned by a junior branch of the 
hoii.'-c of Tripuri, which took the j)lace of a Icwal lunar dynasty 
referred to in some inscriptions. The kings c>f Tripuri who 
KaL'nhuris used tin mysterious 'fraikul.ika era beginning 
from 25 5>rf>fembcr .\.D. 240, a 1 the era is also called Kala- 
(hm' era on that account, llir KalachuPus or Haihi} '^> are 
well known to the Jhiranas. and tbe-o were Kahiehuri rulers 
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kijarat in the sixth century A.D., and in the Dec(? 
ijjala) in the twelfth century. The connection among the 
■different branches is by no means apparent. 


The first, notable rulers of Tripurl beginning with Kok- 
kalla I who married a Qiandel princess Xattadevi were inti- 
matel}’’ connected with the Rashtrakutas and took part in their 
wars 'against the Gurjaras and Vengi. Later, under Gangeya 
(1015-1041) and Karna (1041-1070), they played a great part 
in the history of the North. The last princes of the line were 
subject to the ^Musulmans. Kokkalla I had eighteen children, 
the eldest son was Mugdha Tunga (Prasiddha Dhavala) who 
ruled in Tripuri and assisted Rashtrakuta Krishna II i i his 
wars against Vengi. Kokkalla's daughter, grand-daughter and 
great-grand-daughier married kings and princes of the 
Rashtrakuta house. The junior branch of the lii;e began its 
rule in South Ko.sala about this time with its capital first at 
Tummana and later at Ratnapura founded by Rninaraja. the 
third king of the Kosala line, which included nine kings in all 
who ruled to the end of the twelfth century A.D. Ke\’ijra- 
varsha Yuvaraja (925-950), the seventh king of the main 
line, was a conqueror and builder. His son Lak'^hinanauija 
made expeditions in the east against Orissa, in the west against 
Kathiawar, and in the north against the Gurjaras. Kvon \iv'- 
tories against Kashmirians are attributed to him. He insial* 
led princes of his house on the Gandaki, the northern tribut;*’ y 
•of the Ganges. His sister Kundaladwl was the queen of 
Rn.shtrakuta Amoghavar.‘5ha IH. and his daughter Hnnth:idevi 
married Chalukya Vikramaditya, IV, father of Taila II. 'fri- 
puri was captured by the Paramara Munja in the reign of 
Kokkalla II. the eleventh king. His son Gang*y.uleva \'ikra- 
maditya (1015-1041) was an al4e and ambition;^ mi>ieire]i wlio 
went far towards attai’iing a paramuunt pootioi’ in Xhnte.orn 
.India. Though it is not certain that his .luthoiiiv was remM. 
nized in the north-eastern Punjab, ho turned to account the 
defeat sustained in 1019 by the Pratihar.a^ of Ka.ginJ. imt only 
to acquire the country south of the Ganj( <tnd muK - Pi.iya-ci 
(.\I]:diabad) one of his ivsi-iencrs hut to exieiu! his C(in<tiie''ts 
l;{yt>nd the sacrerl rivt'r to the for t-hill.s ot the liinudaya< He 
is m* doubt the Of iiga^-Mdcva na;ae<I in i Xepale^e manu.srTi[}t 
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le master of Tirabhukti (Tirhut) with several impe 
es. He had the best of a war with Bengal, and made a raid 
against the South. His son Karnadeva (1041-1070), who mar¬ 
ried a Hun ijrincess Avalladevi, carried forward the aggressive 
projects of Gangeya. He joined Bhima of Gujarat in 
crushing Bhoja, the learned I’aramara ruler of Malwa (A.D. 
1060). Earlier he had attacked the Pala ruler of Magadha 
(1035). He fought against the Chandel as well as against the 
kings of the South and assumed title Trikalin'^Mhipat}. But 
Karna met with reverses in the last years of the reign and 
was decisively defeated by Klrtivarman Chandel who widely 
extended the"dominion of his house.* Karna’s son was Yasah- 
karna (1071-1125) who won victories on the Godavari and 
in Bihar, but was later defeated by a combination of Tara- 
mara Lakshriladeva and CTiandel Sallakshanavarman some 
time before 1105. Under his successor Gayakarna (H25- 
115‘i). the Chedi dominion was confined to its ancient limits. 
Even ihese did not remain intact as the Ratnapura line dec¬ 
lared its independence; Panna in the north-west remained 
loyal for half a century more. Gayakarna’s queen was 
Alhanadevi. The last ruler of the line w-as Vijayasimhadova 
who has loft inscriptions TripuiT (IlSOl and at Bbciaohal 
(1195). Ih; inaniio. of its di‘:ai,»[)[*ar.ince is not known. 


7. The H'»n[iulii>’:.r Countries 

Kiisltmb': The centre of Kashmir ha.s al\v'^^*- Iicen the 
basin Srinagar, a salubrious and fertilo plateau through 
whi h the beautiful and navigable river Jhelam winds its way, 
the earthly paradise of India as the Muglials called it. A multi¬ 
tude of canal.- of high antiquity mitigates the dryness of this 
closed area and attests the presence from early tin.e.s of a 
centralizer^ administration mindful of the general interest. 
'Ihe natural fertility of the land i*^ :-iiiJ[>lcnunU(l by the industry 
(jf its pcu|>le and Ihe prolds of fr.ade wlfh Ciudral For 

i! r- 1)1 in oi Ivashjon i.s i krlwtm tlio t'anjjb .nofl (’in- 

tinl A.^ia. Tn the middle of the •CM otrenlh ccnlui e as 
iiornirr nr)ted. (ai;ivan i;oni Kiirbmii all the moun¬ 

tains of Tibet and re n bed tiaih.iv in line • iriunfb . \, ^ .’red 
pari, of tiie \.tney of tht* JbelaU' i. rathe: a vri!.! v-.p ni the 
nviuntain, the hi)dHT route by the fbr P.anjal crcntrally pre- 
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jcl by the Miighals, and the pass of Zoji-la to the north- 
Srinagar led to Tibet or Turkistan. The paths of Nepal, 
now generally neglected, were often used by the Chinese and 
Tibetans, and it is thanks to these paths that Nepal long serv¬ 
ed as a link between India and China. At no time did the 
Himalaya cut off India completely from the states and civili¬ 
zations of Central Asia and the Far East. 


Kashmir is important in many ways. Politically, it ofuii 
subjugated the Upper Panjab and interfered in the affairs of 
the Ganges valley: but it was sometimes subject to China and 
belonged nearly as much to ‘High Asia' as to India. It was the 
scene of interesting developments in literature, religion and 
Ijhilosophy. It i)roduced the one real historian of ancient India 
in Kalhana. whose Rajataranginl (River of Kings) is infinitely 
superior to the genealogies (vamsavalis) of the rest of India. 


Kashmir, tlie Kasperia of Ptolemy, was colonized by 
Aryan tribes in pre-historic times though there is no mention 
of it in the oldest literature. We hear of it in liic epoch of 
Alexander, of C'handragupta and Asoka, of Kanishka and the 
later Kushiinas, of Mihirakula, of Harsha and the sown i: :• 
of Kan.'uij, and during the fir-t Muslim raid.-. 'Hie conti lu- 
ous history of Kashmir may be .said to begin with Din lab'lia- 
\'arrl]iana, the founder of the Karkota dynaslv, whfi taken 
to have ln‘Ln the unnamed king of Kashmir who received 
Hiuen Tsang (.\.D. 651-TV) and placed twenty scribe.s under 
him to copy ihi texts. The Buddhi<t< were pnaid of the hun¬ 
ched convents and tliree ittupas of Kashmir ascrib d to .As'Ea. 
It was peiha]>- from Dinkibhavardhana that Hai. ha .seized 
an alh/ged tooth of the Buddha which carried off to Kcnaiij. 
.'\ grandson of Diirlaidiavardh un was . Muklujad i l.alitd- 
diiwi (735-769). who m.uritained constant tel.alions with 
China and made kashmir a to'eai power. In thi 
ili.inl.s fo the dangtT Horn the A^dJ^ and from l'i!)e(. (lie 
Chine-e emperor Hhicn- Ison- was anxious to main’ tin friciul- 
Iv 'vlan'ons with K.-i.'-hno : li** soni a ]jre\ti ■! inwstiMiie m 
720 to ( handrapida, ll'e elder bnnhfi of AfnkUipi h. ,.ei( 
enured into a closer alliance with Miih.tapida. Ijim-elf afur 
his a 'li -sion in 7.H. ^fuktapida f’^iight ami o\' rtli!au 'd.iso- 
warnvir* of Kanaiii (740) and als<' ^anqui.'hcd tie rihettiO' 
14 
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the Turks on the Indus. He constructed the 
famous Martanda temple of the Sun which still exists as a 
magnificent ruin. To Jayapida or Vina 3 ^aditya, grandson of 
Muktapida, are attributed many adventures including expe¬ 
ditions to Bengal and Nepal which seem to belong to the 
domain of romance, though we may believe that he overthrew 
\'ajrayudha of Kanauj (end of the eighth century). Kalhana 
dwells at some length on the cruelty and avarice of this ruler. 

Witli the accession of Avantivarman (855-883), the first 
king of the Utpala dynasty, Kalhana’s narrative becomes full 
and authentic. Avantivarman’s reign was remarkable for its 
literary activity and for beneficent schemes of drainage and 
irrigation carried out by Su^ya, his minister of public works. 
Two kings earned an unenviable celebrity. Sankaravarman 
(883-902) initiated an ingenious system of fiscal oppiession 
and thr plunder of temple treasures. Harsha (1089-1101), 
true Turk' though learned, created ‘a prefect for destruc¬ 
tion of the gods’ (dpvotpdtajja-ndyaka)^ and coined money 
from the images of gold, silver and bronze consecrated by his 
prcdece.'sors, notably the magnificent Lalit5ditya. Harsha 
was [:>erhap.s insane. The rest of the political annals of 
Ka.shmir may be passed over. 


The importance of Kashmir as a centre of Buddhist stu¬ 
dies was touched on in tracing the career of Kumarajiva (V"I, 
6). Kalharia gives indications of Buddhist constructions by 
I.alitaditya and his contemporaries, by his succes.sor Jayajilda 
who was a V.n*shri:cca, by even the w'icked queen Didda (980 
-1003) and by Stissala. The iconoclasm of Kshomagupla 
(950-958) and of Har.sha was as ruinous to Buddhi.sm as 
to Brahmanism. The Muslim.s became masters in n39-40, 
j: d Biiddhi:5m, v.hich had lone been decadent, it.s monks trik^ 
ing to 1 married life. practi('ally di.sappcared in a shext lime. 

Kashmir wa > the home of a separate .school of §aivi<m 
whifi. had a j)hiIos(jphy very similar to that of Acliaif.: is 
flovc’op.'fl |>y a. bu ,!}.p^•lr^ to have licen an )rigir,al 

rP vt'!o|i!Mrait b:r-cd on a n vi alcd t< xl- Pe j sxllf j.. \’a-u- 
<'U{)l:i t'r. Kallalo. S< nuinmida. ami rtpala. and a lillle 

li’M- .\b’ icav : jipt - (v . 9b(i) wer^ the great writer.^* of this 
> h(/(>l. Tl f c bee ’ ! nmvn from th summary of ii . 
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by Madhava in his Sarvadarsa?ia-sa7igraha, but 
documents were recovered only recently. 


NORTHERN INDIA (A.D. 550-1200) 



Sanskrit literature found a congenial home in Kashmii 
^t all times. At the end of the sixth century A.D., King 
iVlatrigupta, himself a poet, patronized ]\Ientha who figures 
in the anthologies. Bhaiimaka illustrated the rules of Panini 
in a poem dealing with an episode in the Rdwdyana. There 
was a galaxy of poets under Avanlivarman (850). Sivasva- 
min s Kapp/iancihhyudaya was an epic poem inspired by lh(' 
Buddhist Avaddnasataka. Ratnakara treated of Saivite sul.)- 
jects and Abhinanda put in easy verse the Kddamban of Baiui. 
In the eleventh century the polyhistor Kshemendra exhlbitcrl 
a surprising fecundity. His BriJiafkathdinanjarl puls in the 
form of a pleasant poem a dry and sober summary of Guna* 
dh5/^a’s celebrated narrative lost beyond recover}’; lie al.MJ 
worked up in like form many Buddhist tales in his Avndduti - 
kalpaUifd. His other poems on the Avatars of V»‘«hnu, the 
Rdnidyana, MahdbhdraU, and on rhetorical subjects are too 
numerous to be reviewed here in detail. Somadeva (106.3- 
1081) wrote the Kathdsarit-sdgara (ocean of the rivers of 
stories), a work without pretensions but not lacking in ele¬ 
gance. and the source of much folklore, of picturesque m d 
humorous literature as well as of religious and moral \irtues 
In Somadeva the lighter asi>ects of Indian life are fully ropie 
sented. Bilhana (1064) was a Kashmiri poet who wa< p(;et . 
laureate in succession at the courts of (diedi, Anhilavrra and 
Kalyani. Lastly there was Kalhana (1100), the greatest 
name in Indian historical literature, whose ideals and mcihods 
of work w’ould do credit to a modt'rn historian. 


Kuluta —rouglily corresponding to the modern Kulu 
vallev on the upper Bias--is mentioned in the MuhC\! a(o, 
the Ihihatsamhiti], the Kfid.mbarl and the Mudrd-Rrlksh(fia. 
It was the Kiii-lu-to of Iliuei^ Tsancr wlicre Asokn had built 
a stnpii. and there wcie 20 n»onastei ies and 1.000 nvanl. : nf 
the Alahayana. Timccs of BiKklhihrn are still vi>ii’le there, 
particiih'iii}- the iiuagc of .Nvalokiia wnrshipped nndev if^e 
name of Kaj)!l:muini; the other culls being tumeralb* f^alvaitr 
KulCila has a Bansauri {Vnmiulvnli) uf which soim* name;^ 
CKcu*' inset ipLiuus. 'flie ^listiicf was inv iderl b}- Tilxi.m i 
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and the king agreed to pay tribute in dzos (a 
cross between the yak and the cowj and iron, and this treaty 
was observed till 1870. The sovereigns of Delhi recogjiised 
the chiefs of Kuluta as zamindars. 

Cliambd, on the upper waters of the Ravi, to the west of 
Kuluta. had its old capital at Brahmor (Brahmapuraj, the new 
capital Chamba being founded by king SahiJla in the tenth 
century. Its inscriptions confirm its Bansaull, and we are sure 
of the names of four kings who preceded IMeruvarman 
(c. 700). Not being in line with the great passes leading to the 
north, this isolated and petty state has guarded its ancient 
traditions and institutions across the centuries. It was open 
U> inlluences from India though it wa^ too poor to maintain 
great scholars, as the imperfect Sanskrit of its inscriptions 
shows. Its kings were tolerant and wise rulers, and Islam 
never made its inlluence felt here. Sahilla, who acquired a 
block of marble with great trouble for sculpturing an image of 
\ ishnti. converted it into a linga when he found a defect in 
the stone. The history of Chamba resolved itself into one of 
k>ng conflicts of the king with local chieftains and participa¬ 
tion in frontier wars into which Kashmir dragged it. Till the 
other day, Chamba was governed by the descendants of tht^ 
family which took part in the civil wars of Har^ha of Kashmir 
(iOS9,). The [irince resided in the same ‘glorious Chamba 
where his ancestors signed their charters and their subjects 
s.vtluti‘d them waih cries of Ini Deo. 'fhey worship still in 
fdnpit*' built in the tenth century, and Brahmor co;i^*cr\x‘s 
tnc i.unt es of bronze which the piety of IMeruvarman set up 
o\er twelve centuries ago. 


\cpal: Strictly, the name Nepal, meaning valley, api>lics 
r>nly to the valley-[>lain of Khatmandu, perhaps founded in 
724 Ijy (lunakamadeva. Thi.s plain w^as for long the political 
centre of the less favourctl regions to the t‘ast and west of it. 
a maze of mountains and valley^-, where only poor baronies of 
j>)uiifl(Minii thiefs couhl be maintained. The i;)eO[)le of 
Xewar.s. are [peaceful culli\\ilor.>- who de.sceruled into ila- coim- 
tr\' from 'lil)et in olden limes. They were crmquned often by 
\'v-untain drms or ,irinces iiofu the plain. Often cut up inter 
a nninber of rival pi incipnli!i( s. Nepal W'U:? also often nniu d 
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powerful princes and vigorous dynasties. Ihe 

and its industry is artistic; Indo-Tibetan commerce 
added perceptibly to the material resources of the people. 


Xepal has remained a Hindu kingdom least affected by west¬ 
ern or Islamic iniluences. Xepal offers an epitome of Indian 
history and helps the student to understand better many of 
the essential ])roblems of that liistoiy. 


The non-Aryan population of Xepal was first Indiani/.ed 
by Buddhism Ixrrn in the plains adjoining it. In historical 
times, Brahmanism was strengthened by the activity of Hari- 
simhadeva (A.D. 1324) who, displaced by Muslims from his 
Gangetic principality, betook himself to Nepal, then a hrdf- 
pagan and half-Buddhist country, ignorant of caste and litiial- 
ism. *\Ve find in Nepal Buddhism decaying, its monks turn- 

to a married life, and its doctrine mingling with many 
local cults, some (»f them Hindu in origin. The traditions c>m- 
necting Asoka and a daughter of his with Nepal Jiave been 
noticed already, and Nei'>al may have been part of the hon^e 
province of the ^klaurya empire. 

Samudra Guptas Allahabad inscription (fourth ceiitiny 
A.D.) mentions Nepal as an autonomous frontier Tate like 
Kumarupa or Assam, paying tribute and acknowledging (hipta 
‘Suzerainty. The local annals are not very trustworthy. 'Dio 
•tiling dynasty in the >o*xth and early seventh century was of 
^-icchavi extraction, but its connection witl, the tribe of the 
j^me name at Vaisiili is not apparent. Hiuen IVang tluil 
the Ntpale^e Licchavis were pious Buddhists and ''chulars, 
tanking as Kshatriya*^. In the seventh century Nepal was a 
buffer slate between Tibet, then a great power, and llarsha- 
^'ar(]hana. King Am^uvannan (d. o42). the founder ^ i ihc 
Ihaluiri line, was in clo.>e touch with libet, its numarrh 
^rong-tsan-Gampo having married his daughter. The Tibe¬ 
tan monarch got the daughter of the empuor of Ghma. (tie. 
IX'incess Wen-cheng. fo; hi-v stroitd wife in A.D Cll. The 
part of Tibetan and Nqialese tnu^ps in the «Kcu;rences after 
Haisha's death lias been noticed above. Nepal .iiul rirlnit 
-hook off thrir dependence-on 'Ht'et in 7bb when a 'l ibef lu 
•king wa-: killed iuw.ir. A (;< w' Xejiakso eia beg oi irom <'eio- 
bu- A.D. 879. but the reason for it r.ol l.nown. The local 
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SJftials of Nepal are of no general interest. From the seventh 
century onwards Nepalese Buddhism was a Tantric variety 
of INIahayana marked by the production of man} images of 
metal with distinct characteristics of their ovim. 


The history of Northern India in the five centuries fol¬ 
lowing the death of Harsha emphasizes the need for a strong- 
centralized Government in an unmistakable manner, a need 
which has become much more urgent than ever before in the 
conditions of modern life. 

8. Art 

Khajuraho: Date and locality, rather than differences of 
creed, are the dominating factors influencing the style of 
'vchitccture and sculpture. At Khajuraho, to take a leading 
I'xamplc from mediaeval Northern India, Jaina and Brahmini- 
'.al (Saiva and Vaishnava) temples were erected -in the 
ty[)ica! Aryavarta style. Situated in the state of Chhatarpur, 
about a hundred miles to the S.-E. of Jhansi, the.se teinple.s, 
over thirty in number, are ranged rather unsymmetiically 
round the borders of an ornamental sheet of water, and to¬ 
gether occupy a .site of about a .square mile. They were all 
Imilt within a hundred years (A.D. 950 to 1050), and thus 
form a biilliant episode in the history of architecture in the 
North. The .series owed iLs rise to the patronage of diandels 
and has a distinct character of its own. Each temple stands 
on a broad terrace of high and solid masonry and forin.s a com¬ 
pact unit of no great .M>e, the largest being only a luindrcd 
fret in length. ^ fhey rely for their appearance on the’i ele- 
prenortionv, graceful contours, and rich surface treat¬ 
ment.’ The soaring appearance of the tall and graceful 
klkhara generally eitipha.sized by a number of well marked 
vertical projections. The substantial proportions of the plinth 
are relieved by the richness of the mouldings and their variety. 
'File groups of statuary moulded in high relief, rather less than 
ludf life-size, exqui-site in their workmanshi]). and of ini xha.is- 
intcre.st. arc another disfincuishing feature of the ercterior 
of lemplr.^. On the temple of Kandarijri Mahadeo alone 
there arc counted over 6 SO of tiiese .'^Milplurcs of ideal k.inrin i 
beinifs and divine lar.onagr' in (l«*gant attitudes of warm 
♦ind winsome naiuie. indi< ni .e of pleasurable CA|K‘r len. 
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^^^ulsating with a rare vitality. Each of the main com 
partments of the temple has a separate roof, the -smallest and 
lowest being over the entrance, next in height that of the cen¬ 
tral hall, the sikhara over the garbhagriha surmounting the 
^^'hole. The roofs are domical and are remarkable achieve¬ 
ments in the Indian manner with horizontal o\erlapping 
courses of stone. The largest dome is 22 feet in diameter. 




The temple of Visvanfith (c. A.D. 1000) with its sikhnm of 
nearly 100 feet is one of the best of the KhajurSho temples, 
in the grace of the grouping of its roofs suggesting the rising 
peaks of a mountain range culminating in the highest peak. 
The pillars in tlie interior with their elaborate bracket capitals, 
the architraves and the ceilings themselves also bear elaborate 
and beautiful sculiitures of which no detailed description can 
be attempted here; the shallow dome of the central mandapa 
generally carried the finest sculptures in every temple, Tbe 
Vishnu temple of Chaturbhuj is very similar to that of \’i.sva- 
niitha, both having small subsidiary shrines at the co<ntrs 
which make them examples of the panckdyatana (n\'e shrinea) 
type. There are six Jain temples in the group which differ 
from the Diahminical temples only in their elimination of 


window openings on their walls resulting in a somewhat mono¬ 
tonous exterior. The ruined Ghantai temple, also perhap.s 
Jaina, must have been the work of the most accomplished 
ciaft-smcn, a gem of its kind when complete, as may be sem 
from the do/cn pillars on a moulded plinth carrying a ilat 
roof which is all that has survived of it. 


K'ljputatia and Central India: A development of great 
beauty marked the last centuries of the first millennium A.D. 
ill parts of Rajputana and Central India, but owing to tlie 
tleslrurtion wrought by the early Muslim invaders few exam 
I'lcs have survived intact. It is known that materials pulled 
out of twenty-six ten pics wTiit to the making of tlic Ku.n 
rnosque at Delhi and the pillars of the Ajmer moFCiuo v.'i.ie- 
sent tlie -poils of at le,a‘i fifty u-mplc.^ The chief featini- of 
this v.iri.ation of the .\rycvar>a sitle was the fire use of 
columns carvi d with great richness, nuil exquisite marble ,r,ib 
ing.s w ih lusj.ed pindeiits. Eran in the Saugor .I.slrM of 
Central India .■■..tains monumeiils ranging over six «.ilune.s 
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the fifth to the eleventh, beginning with the monof 
tflar of Biidha Gupta of the fifth century and the temples 
dedicated to Varaha, Narasimha, and Vishnu—all cf the 
later Gupta epoch. The temple of Udayesvara at Uda^apiir 
dates trorn the middle of the eleventh century and shows an 
affinity in style to the Ghandcl group at Khajuraho. At the 
small village of Osia, thirty-tw’o miles north-west of Jodhpur, 
are found sixteen Brahminical and Jain temples, of which 
•eleven temples of an early phase lie on the outskirts of the 
village, while the rest, rather of later date, are on a hill to the 
east of it. The earlier group belongs to the eighth and ninth 
centuries, and thougli rather small in size they are very ele¬ 
gant both in their architecture and sculpture, and in the 
variety of their designs. Particularly charming is the temtile 
of the Sun, ‘an example of the originals of the huge piles at 
Khajuraho and IVIount Abu, probably dating from the ninth 
century’. Kctually remarkable are the three shrines of Ilari- 
hara, of which two are of the patichuyaiofia class, all built 
[probably in the eighth century. The Maha^ira temple, fust 
built at the end of the eighth century and rcpaiivd and added 
to in the tenth, perhaps the moT comphUe example of the 
(>"ia croup. The pillars of its fKirch represent the post-Gui)la 
order in its ripest maturity. In all the.^c temples, the i'ot)r- 
w:»\s. pariicularly the entrances to the shrine chamber, por¬ 
tray a great deal of folklore and mythology for the instruc- 
tiuii of the uiiletteied. 


/"fho only two examples of rock-cut temples in the north- 
<*»n si}-le are tiiose of Uamiiar, fifty miles soiith-\ve<t of Jhal- 
rapatan and ni Ma-rur in the Kaugra flistrirt of (hi Panjab 
IfiiUdlaya". rhough so far apart they d;de from about the 
-riuir* time, eij.dith ccnlury. and in ca* li ca^e the main lemoln 
ha- a large number (.seven nr eigli'.) of ^iib'^idia’.y sluinc-. ^ur- 
loiinding it. All these groupr. of buildings rcpiv.sent an ex- 
oui.sile s^'Cijnd flowe ing of Gnpta art and form just one aspect 
of a V. idr i.ulii:r.'il d'Aclopmeut e-'lciiding into most pans of 
I hi- i.ounliy and attaining its g* Men j crime in the Iasi cen- 
(n-ks if the fir5> millennium A.D. 


:joliinki ,Jr/: FiofU tlir i ami lorjhh; -n attendant 

on the laid.s of Malnnud o) Ghazni. \h>' t ' overy was quick 
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—V. w,iv first two centuries of the second millennium, 
hy comparative peace and relative material piotperitj in t e 
west under the stable rule of the Solankis and the. flounshmg 
commerce with foreign lands, witnessed the creations ol a 
remarkable school of religious architecture in Gujarat and m 
the neighbouring lands. Nature and man have wrought havoc 
«u the finest buildings of the period, but enough remains to 
attest the external richness and inward feeling for form and 
purpose characteristic of the Solanki temples, which .'.re .e-. 
notable for their structural efficiency as for their aesthetic 
quality. The structures are both Jaina and Hindu, and m 
the early thirteenth century the two celebrated brothers \ astu- 
pala and Tejahpfila who have been called the ‘Indian .Medici.s 
used their power and resources for encouraeing the .ui-' oi 
G'ljaral. The Solanki temples as a whole, however, were the 
creation not of a small group oi minds, but of the enlitv com¬ 
munity moved to take an abiding personal interest m their 
construction, each per.^on according lo his capacity. 'Hus 1 h- 
comc-s dear from the inscriptions of the time which m -1111011 
imposts willinglv paid and earm.irked for the purpose. Flu- 
professional masons known a.-, silavals or sn'ats who woikcd 
W text-book rules of wliicli they had a masteiy, readily chang¬ 
ed the application of their artistic trarlition (urn, temples lo 
mosques -.vhen their country passed under .Muslim rule. ^ 




(fsolanki lemr.les rcgularlc illustrate the growth of the 
‘‘lyle irom the late lentl'i to the middle of the llnrtceiith con- 
turv .\.l) The earliest buildings are ihe four temples at 
•'>unak, Kanoda. Ddmal and Kes.ira. .all within a radm-- r.i 
i'lflecii miles from rataii (.•\nhilvarii), liie old Sol-mki 
in Gujarat .Small temples built on a modest plan. ih. 
flay in ihei. .s. ulpHires all the characteristic ridiiie.- ■■ I'm 
dyie. 1 he liest-pi(-served ex.iniple i-. the Nilal-anth-i inin'le 
Suoak. its iikhara is entire and the building itseh i’ t .‘‘ 
miest of It, kind. Gf tin* laigei temples, eqiialb ..e.mlilu . 
<on.,.-ncted in the (deventh century the temple of Sutv . at 
i\b'dhci-i in the I-iaroda state is a ty|)ic.al exaniph-. I ike ilie 
oihei- gieai Sun u mple.s at .Mhrtaiid (K-i-hmir‘ md Konar dc 
(Oris-a,. the lemi>U at .Modhera ha> -uliertd (mm vauc :d:-m 
•md neglect; it.s Icw-c-r is "-on.- and its mob are d.mtag,..,: .-i . 
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monument of great attractiveness. It has an ovel 
of 145 feet. Its panelled wall faces are adorned wdth 
finely sculptured figures, each image in a niche, the principal 
deities in the large central niches, female figures like dancers 
and musicians at the sides, saints and ascetics being smaller 
and less prominent. As a whole, tlie temple is notable for the 
elegance of its proportions and its pervading atmosphere of 
spiriUial grace, y 

The temple of Vimala at Mount Abu in Rajputana came 
fp about the same time; constructed altogether of white mar¬ 
ine and meant to conform to the usages of Jaina religion, it 
is one of tiie earliest and most complete examples belonging 
to that creed in this region. The main temple dedicated lo> 
Rishabha or Adinath, the first- Tirlhankara, is 98 feet long; 
and 43 ‘feet broad at its widest. Its exterior has no special 
character, all the effect being reserved for the interior, espe¬ 
cially for the vaulted ceiling over the nave. This remarkable 
dome, however, appears too heavy for the relatively slender 
columns in the hall, and the abundance of detail often repeated 
many times over is too tiring to the eye. Nevertheless, the 
whole temple is a reflection of the intense religious fervour 
then existing among the Jaina community. The Navalakha 
at Ghumli and a group of the same name at Sejakpur are 
other prominent contemporary examples of tlie same style; 
but both are much dilapidated. Five tertiples at Kiradu in 
the district of Mallani in Marwar attest the wide '^piead of 
this style in the eleventh century; one of these dedicated to 
Vishnu is i)fcrhap-> tlie earliest, but the largest and least damag¬ 
ed is tiiat of Somesvara which still retains much of its 
tower. 


In the century, the country remain'd piMcefuI 

and maintait.ed its coninierrial prosperity ruid archil’etur.al 
aciivily. '^fhe tcaviplc of Rudra JMala at Siddhajiur and Ihe 
further rosle'’ati' n of the temple of Soineath after its spolia- 
• ion l»y }»i.ihmu(J of Ghazni in A.IJ. 1025 were two groat pro- 
.‘*ct <»f the period, llul both air In a ruincl condition, r.nd 
the having br/n ri'^toied more than oiae aie! then ton- 

vrf'il ioU) a ijv . iic liu'^ little ol ihe Mrlgiuid faluic intact, 
n f Kudr 1 .\l5la was oru' of flu* largest nn'i musi • umplu^c dv' 
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rated temples in the middle of the twelfth cen 
Celebrated in popular song. Its main building was 150 feet 
^ong and 100 feet broad, while the Somnatlv^cmple as recon¬ 
structed by Kumarapala was 130 feet by 75. ' 

^he lain temple of Tejahpala at Blount Abu (c. A.l).. 
1230)j adjacent to and resembling the \ imala temple of two 
centuries earlier, show's that there was little change in the archi¬ 
tectural mode during the interval, though clearly the meii- 
dian of the Solanki style had been passed. Besides temples, 
there w'ere built other structures of a semi-religious or civil 
character like kutistambhas (Pillars of fame), archways,, 
monumental towers, city gateways, tanks and sluices, and vnvs 
Or public wells, some of which lay claim to great originality 
of conception and skill in execution. Two kirtistcifubbas at 
\ adnagar in Gujarat, the jayastambha at Clutor in Rajputana 
'Vith its eight stories, the city-gates like Rarnpola at Ghumli 
m Kathiawar, and the four gates each in the towns of jhin- 
juwada and Dabhoi in Gujarat dating from the twelfth cen¬ 
tury though much altered by IVfuslims since, and the Rant 
Vav at Anhilvara (A.D. 1050), deserve particular mention 


^mong others. 

, Three temples within the rock-bound fortress of Gwalior 
deserve to be noted. The large.st among them, the lU'cater 
Sas-bahu (mother-in-lav; and daughter-in-law) w^as hni^hed 
in A.l). 1093 and the two others cannot be far removed fioin 
‘t in time. The Teli-ka-mandir (oilman s temple), a fall com¬ 
manding structure eighty feet in height, is [perhaps the eai* 
liest; it is more a shrine, just a cella and porch, than a temple 
proper. It kpc[)S oblong shape in its ^iiporstnicture a.s 
''cll, and ha.s many features in coninvni wdth the vaullcil roof 
cf a Buddhist chaiiya hall. unusual .ippeaiancc 

thu Vaital Deul at Bhavane^ivar, a Siva trmplc of the Ori.-sa 
group of .about a centu’ v eadic* . l\fore orthodox in slyU* are 
the two remaining temple^-, the larger and smnlUr Sa.'^-bahu. a 
name \vj>!r!i like leli-lca-maiithr, has not been s:iii.stacl«u ily 
accounted for. The larger Uinplr de<Iicatevl lO Visbi.iu, ot 
will h only the meat h.dl nr.\v rno^iinr,. ih«^ vh-mfui with is 
^ikhira Ir'vin-T ^h .-ppraied, was f'.rcnialb' .dr'Ui..i.' iji 
three '^tfuies lU'irKed l»\ ingei ioi -^ a'.mogi'Pi, la > of coniia.sti''«r 
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while the interior was one large compartment 
arouiifi which projected the loggias one above the other wliich 
form the triple stories of the external elevation, the weight of 
superposed masonry of the roof being borne by four massive 
but shapely pillars in the hall. The cracked beams in a num¬ 
ber of temples including the Sas-bahu show the occasional 
miscalculations of the capacity of the pillar and beam system 
to take the load: yet from these temple man^apas it was that 
the builders of Indian mosques developed Those noble central 
spaces surrounded by pillars and carried up in stages to the 
vaulted roof, a conception of rare beauty and one jwhich gives 
its prevailing character to the ivasjids of Gujarat.0 




Kashmir', In art as in other fields, Kashmir built uj) its 
own tradilion. The early Buddhist phase (c. A.D. 200) is 
rcj>res(*iitcd by liare foundations of stupas of square bases in 
three tiers, and of apsidal chaityas revealed by excavations of 
archaeologists. The later mediaeval movement comes into 
view with the classical monuments of the eighth century, which 
mark a decisive leap forward in the methods of construction, 
'fhe buildings were *on a grand scab', constructed of immcn.se 
stones wrought with astonishing preci.^ion. their :iirfaces linely 
tircssed. and bonded by exact and scientific means, all 
ing profound experience and i^atient :^'kill.’ The powerful 
ruler Lalitadit 3 'a had doubtless much to do with this dc'e- 
lej)incnt. and though Gupta intluences are traceable in the 
sculpt me of Kabhmir. the masons of K:i:?hniir evinced a nmre 
imfound hnowlcd'^e o\ the building art than the Indian crafts- 
niaii of tile Gupbi times. The Kashmir style was in many 
wa) s a con'.inuation of the (iraecu-Buddih^t movemt.’iu of 
Gandhara. which owed something also to Central and Wes evil 
.\ ian influence.' as icslified by the use (d cement and of 
(Cowells for bonding masonry. 


I'he earlie.st m(;(Himcnt- of tlic da^dcal periori wore 
liuddhi:!; tie* twd prinf ipal ^it*s were Parihasapura. ffiurlv-kn 
mile.s norili-Wf .t of Srinagar, and I’uianadhibhthan (ol I i.ipi- 
tiil) no'v known as I’andrethan, both centre of imjMirt.nri 
nxaM'tii otanmmiiii'..-'. The Central stupa of ParihasajiUi.i, 
which 'Tooil oii .1 scpiare plaltonn of fee< side* in two st iv« 
was the .u>rk of a nuuistrr of l. ditaciitxa. Thet\ wv c 
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^ monastery and a chaityd adjoining—all structures 
^^^umental proportions. Not much later came the temples 
Hinduism which have suffered less damage than the Bud- 
tihist structures. These temples had no sikhara and no 
^'olumned hall, but only the main cella. Their chief features 
were recesses of niches with a trefoil arch within a Ingh- 


l>itched triangular pediment, the pyramidal roof, and the 
t^mployment throughout of a fluted pillar.with capital and 
entablature recalling the Doric order of the Romans. .S(»me- 
times the temple was placed in the centre of a shallow tank 
of water, a practice traced to the prevalence of a naga cult. 
Rt)th the dome formed of oversailing courses of stone and 
ihe Slone beams with slabs spread on them were employed in 
making the ceiling. The reigns of Lalitaditya and of Avanti- 
'arman in the middle of the eighth and latter half of the 
iflnvh centuries were the two golden periods of this Brainnlni- 
cal architecture. The Rudresa temple at Ludov (sixteen miles 
of Srinagar), a plain and square-wallerl structure, marks 
the beginning uf (he style. The next stage is indicatcJ by 
Sankaracharya lempfle on the Takht-i-Sulaiman. a hill 
^werlooking the ciiy of Srinagar with the great Ioo[) of the 
Jhelam at its foot. The completed development is seen in 
great temple of the Sun at Marland. the nuulel uf all sulo 
^"'cquenl Hindu temples of Kashmir. Its design is that ‘nf a 
^ompreheiv'ivi* central structure comprising the sanctuary 
standing within a teclangukir courtyard, surroun'led by a 
‘hilar peri.'Hyle which is entered l)y an impoane gateway'. 
.A detached pm lieu in front of the central building, possibly 
JDeant for some ceremijnial connected with Sun-woi •^hip. i^‘ a 
^hparture fiom the usual lyi>e. I’he whole tm.ple i.s .i wtll- 
halanced composition nf nuidcrate dimetisions in vpiii ^'f il'^ 
‘‘ppoarance of h-arenes?. ‘When in its {vime in the (luluh 
century, few specta( le^ can have been n^<'ie enchanlirej^ li.ari 
R‘dila«l)!^a*^ gicy stone masterpiece, with it*-' b* hi ir. toil 
^ri hes, stupendous walls, and eh gant arcadt's, symmc irit ally 
t‘h\aU(l against its .mountain l.?ackarnnul. and hM.kin’.: oni 
“n i!ie lone sjflendour of the evcrl i.stin- .stinws ' Other ItMU' 
I'h's r»i ilio same style and period, but not so l.irgc. are hnind 
at \\’angath. ihirly m le.*' ^m•th-^^*-. l of Srinai^ar. In sult'.- a 
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ry plinth of a pillared pavilion 120 feet by 75 
height of 10 feet. 



Avantivarman (855-8cS3) built a new capital Avantipur 
overlooking a bend of the Jhelam, 18 miles south-east of Sri¬ 
nagar. The ruins of a Siva temple (Avantesvara) and a 
Vishnu temple (Avantesvami) some distance apart, arc all 
that is left of the city. The former is larger and was doubtless 
a public temple, the latter much smaller and better preserved, 
being perhaps meant only for the royal family and the court. 
Both are temples of the panchayatana class. The ornamental 
sculpture on the v/alls of the Vishnu temple is none too pro¬ 
fuse as elsewhere in India, and is judiciously distributed and 


contained in panels and other prepared spaces. There is a 
greater refinement of form in the art of Avantivarman's time 
as compared with that of the earlier century. A late and 
final phase of the style is seen in two ruined Siva temples of 
the reign of Sankaravarman (883-902) at Palan, 17 miles 


to the north-west (>f Srinagar. By the beginning of the tenth 
ctntLiry the growth of the style had stopped, and there was 
little encouragement to temple-building thereafter. A minia¬ 
ture Siva temple 17^ ft. square at Puranadhishthana (Pandre- 
ihan) three miles from Srinagar is believed to be of the middle 
of the twelfth century. Still smaller monolithic temples at 
Payar, Mamal, Kother, and elsewhere illustrate the decline. 

A provincial off-shoot of the Kashmir style which had 
some feature-, linliing it up with Gandhara came up at various 
site;> along the S.ilt Range in North Panjab and in the \.-\V. 
Frontier. The temples arc square in plan .ind have haras^ 


thoiicdi they vary much in Ihcir architectural details. Such 


temples are found .at Amb, jVfalot and Nandna in tlie Jlielaiu 
d.‘Strict (Panjab), and at Bilot and Kafrikot ou the Indus in 
tluyN.'U. Frontier Province. 


( J>rirk ami woorl d 'ninated the architecture <»f 

Bengal, and henc e'structural remains here arc scanty. The 
two art ( un-ent>: from the Gupta and On's a streams met and 
mingled in Meng'd and w re brc.i:"} i into [iromiucMUi by the 

I .-»t r»M.I'f llir- I’iil' inUi*' Jtfl lUrii llu .Srii.j 

tAli" '.onfinned djc Pa,l,i >|y|i lu J orri te ti*>rru Thru- .,1c' 


loiir Mir-fau IraupN.. of fo,i »',i\ .p 'h i.i!, 


( in 
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one of which may date from the tenth centiirjJj 
of this- early example being in many respects like 
^hat of the Parasuramesvara at Bhuvanesvar. Other temples 
“^f the same type occur at Telkiipi (Manbhum district), at 
^ahulara (Bankura district) and Icchai Ghose (Burdwan dis- 
trict), besides the Jatar Deul in the Siinderbans. Lakhnaiili 
^vas at one time composed of large basalt structures substan- 
lis^l and ornate in nature. It was destroyed by the ^luslims 
in 1197 to find the material for erecting their own capital at 
Oaur. Sena architecture can be judged now onjy from the 
remains incorporated in Muslim mosques and tombs. No 
complete .specimen of a pre-Muslim temple of Bengal has sur¬ 
vived, though we may surmise on good grounds that it was^ 
In its general shane and treatment not unlike tlie Buddhist 
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1. The Chalukyas of Badami and the early Kashtrakutas; tlie 
Pallavas and Pandyas—A.D. 550-850. 

The evil rule of the Kalabhras in the far south was ter¬ 
minated by the Pandyas and Pallavas, who rose to power in 
the iniddle of the sixth cemury, about the same time as the 
ChaluEy'as' of Badami who consolidated the political unity dt “ 
the Deccan which had been impaired after the fall of the Sata- 
vahanas. The Chalukyas quitted the stage in the middle of 
•the eighth century, a century earlier than the two other powers, 
ami their place in western Deccan was taken by the Rashtra- 
kutas of Manyakheta (Malkhed in Hyderabad). Two colla¬ 
teral linos of the Chalukya.s ruled in Lata (Southern Gujarat) 
and the Andhra country, the latter a long-lived dynasty which 
nurcod with the ('h(j]as in A.D. 1070. In this period th(‘ 
Chola.s are not heard of in the Tamil country except casually. 
and they mu.st have led an obscure existence on the banks of 
the Kaveri. ^branch of the Cholas claiming descent from 
Karikala of the Sangam a;^e ruled in the Ceded Histricis. 

Pulakesin i (the Great Lion), the founder of the Cha- 
luk\ ] dynasty, converted Badami in Bijapur district into a 
.stronv iiill fortress in A.D. 543-4 anfl performed an asvinnrrlhc. 
His son KIrtivarman I expanded the kingdom by w\ars igainst 
!he K.adatiiba^ of Banavasi. the Mauryas of K(jnkan and the 
Nalas, a branch of whom had perhaps settled in Nalavadi in 
the i’ellary region. The conquchi of Konkaii brouglu the 
pf>it of Goa. then known as P..cvatidvjpa. into the ('mpire. 

^ 5 Pulake.sin II was too young to rule at the time of his father 
Ivlrlivarman’s death (A.D. 5d7-8). his uncle Mangale^i acleil 
as- His war with the Kalachiiri Buddharaja w^ho »'iilcd 

o\ct (hijarat. Khandesh and Malwa, wn.^ little niiirc* ih.'n a 
‘•iiCM'Sisf.^l laid n!id bioUL'Iit no perinanenl addition of lerri- 
t ir\. V' kim Pulakesin JI tamo of .ig.-. Mangale.sa .showed no 
Iradifte.''-, to iri.stal him ii . king. Leaving (he court of his 
h'«- 'incle lie galhcred an ar-my, :ir*d aftci killing M.ipgalrsi 
in biOllc [irocl.limed hiin.sdf king in A.D 600-10. lie 
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^ igated the Alupas of South Kanara, the Kadambas of 
■Vasi, and the Gangas of Talakad, and married a Ganga prin¬ 
cess, the daughter of Durvinita, the son of Avinita. He con¬ 
quered northern Konkan, and its capital FurL the Lakshmi 
the Western Ocean, on the Elcphanta island near Bombay, 
'vas included in the growing empire of Pulakesin. The north¬ 
ern frontier was extended up to the ^lahi river, and the Latas, 
Gurjciras and Malavas offered their submission to him. When 
Harsha sought to invade the Deccan, Pulakesin indicted a 
heavy defeat on him in the passes on the Narmada, capturing 
uiany of his elephants; that river remained the boundary be¬ 
tween the dominions of the Lords of the North and of the 
• South (c. A.D. 620). He then .started on a dtgvijaya in the 
eastern quarter. Southern Ko.sala and Kalinga submitted, 
and Pishtapura (Pithapuram) was attacked and reduc'cd. Tlie 
power of tlie Vishnukundins was broken in a hard-foiight 
hat lie on the banks of the Kolair lake. 

To the south of the \’islmukundin teriitory lay the Pal- 
hiva kingdom which wa.s gaining strength under a new dyna.sn.. 
^unhavishnu, the founder of the line, conquered the wliv'lr 
^uiintry up to the Kaveri, and gained the title .\\anidniln 
(hon of the earth) (c. A.D. 575-600). .^on .Mahendra- 

'"urnian I \vas an able monarch, great in war and peaee. i(e 
fonj jjf ijKiny and curious titles like Matt.ivila'a (llu* 
of a farce he composed in San-krit), Vichitra-chiua and 
^uinabhara. He was a builder, poet and mu.'-iclin. in the 
umdeal e.\:.icise engraved on a rock in Kudimhiimalai 
(Pudiikkotkai) testifes. He was a Jain at first, bur later 
embraced Saivisin at the instance of Tiriinavukk ir.i/ai or 
“M^par. the celebrated Saiva saint, him.^.clf a convert fr«)?n 
Jainism. His king<!om like that (;f bis father btj.de.ed ou 
^hat of the Vi.shnuki'iidics in the noilli. and in' h-id lo meet 
^'ulake.sin s invasion. A pitched battle at iki/Zalur t;!ti*<'j» 
uulcs to the north of the capital cit\ of kilnchT .saved th- capi 


fr, 


‘om occupation by the cnenn'. but the northern provinces 


''ere irretrievably lod. 

Ihilakesin set his broil>er X'bhnuvardhana to rule ^>^er the 
country as \'icerov (A D, 6.U ). This wa< the b.ain- 
’V ef the dynast/ of Eastern Ghalukyas of who tulcd 

15 
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:e/foi' nearly five centuries, i'ulakesiji sent an embassy 
‘ersian court of Khusru 11 in A.D. 625-6. and perhaps the 
courtesy was returned. Piilakesin invaded the Pailavi kinu:- 


§L 


dom a second time in the reign of Narasinibavarman I iMaha- 
malla (A.D. 630-68), the son and successor of Mahcndra- 
varman I. The Pallava was ably assisted a Ceylonese 
prince INlanavarma, and though Pulakesin fought many battles 
including Oiie at iManimangalam, Uventy miles east of Kanchl- 
piuam, the exi)edition w^as a failure. Narasimha in his turn 
" invad'-d the Chalukya kingdom and invested its capital 
Cadami. Pulakesin fell fighting (A.D. 642), and liadami was 
occupied by the Pallava monarch. The break up of the Cha¬ 
lukya kingdom into a number of small principalities was 
averted by Pulakei^in’s capable son Vikramaditya I. Aided 
by hk: mal'-rnal grandfather, the Ganga Durvinita, he not 
only cxjy/led the Pallava forces, but waged successful war 
M.’.CM'n.vt hi.> liwn I brothers and the feudatories of Pulakesin 
who had proclaimed their independence, and restored the unity 
oi the kingdom. He proclaimed himself king in A.D. 655, 
:o.f! made his loyal younger brother Jayasimha the Viceroy of 
Li'da in the north. 


After his return to Kanchi, Karasimha sent Pvj ?;aval 
e::p‘ditkui.s acainst ('eylon to enable Mannv irma to y.ain the 
bl.nicl throne \sliirh he wa.s. how'ever, not ab^e to retain long, 
lliucn T^-ang travelled in the South (A.D. 641 - 2 ) during 
AHra imbavarrnan's reign, and found Jaini.sin nourishing in 
the Palkaa and Parivlya countries. Narasimha cievtloincl and 
bvautifirfl the port of Mamallapurnm, a name corrupted into 
:dahih.'.lipuram in recent time.'',. Hi.s son, Malu ndrmvarman 
II. Inul a .'^horl reign of two years. ; fter which J’arantesvara- 
v.j C'.an I (67O5S0). llv son of M.dienilra H, ])er:ii>ie IJng. 

Mk amadilva f renewefl the contest with the i'allavas 
and fiueved into ' n allianci; with Arike.suri Paranlais.a iM.a/'a- 
V Tm oi ro?’ 7!'/) i!»f* for iU kii',; of the leslonal Paiulya" 

J,i (‘. 'I lie (jai.rr.s of My.'Oia t also :ill!(‘(l to Vikt'amfidilya, 
\.Iio inilKt' d a lit fj-:il cjii Maheiuhavatpcn' T1 and tidx.mced 
lo T-fo ii e:p'ly ii, »hi- r»f hi; Paiamta 

attciof i<i ^top t),.* iova-un in th< ti.mg.i country fa'le<h and 
in llu' batile t'f \ innde, ji)nivik’a.?i,i, the Ganga ally tif the. 
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alukya, seized from the Pallava king a valued necklace con¬ 
taining the gern Ugrodaya. At the same time the Pandya 
'iulvanced from the south, and Paramesvara seeking to dis¬ 
pose ot him first, m..*t with fresh defeats in the battles of Nel- 
and Sankaramangai in the southern marches of his king- 
dom. Vikramaditya pursued him there and enaimped at 
^ t'aiyur on ilie banks of the KavevT. Undaunted by defeats, 
^^ramesVara effected a diversicui by sending an army under 
^ ^^anjoli alias Sinittondar into the heart of the Cnulukya 
kingdom to threaten Badami itself, and ended the campaign 
^Mth a resounding victory against his enemies at Peruva^annllur 
in the Pri chi nopoly district. 

Ihero was a lull in the conflict between the Chrlrkyas 
^od the I’allavas in the rei^nis of Vinayaditya (A.D. 

^od Vijayadil_\*a ^ 696 - 733 ), the son and ;^rand-nn icsj>cc- 
tively of \*ikramriditya 1 . Vinayaditya led an expcdi'iu!i to 
or them India in which Vijayaditya greatly distinguished 
tmsclf. Parly in the reign of Viktaniadllvr IT, tii^ \ra)i (.o-n- 
Jiueiors of Sind. \ ho had overrun some of tlie neighbourin:^ 
ands, threatened to burst into the Deccan, but v.cre (ffei- 
‘""fopped by Pulakesin of the Lata b anch. In appre- 
of this .service, VikramSditya confened on him the 
^ 0 Avanijanasraya, ‘refuge to the people of the earth’. He 


then 


continued the hostilities against the PalLo as which iiatl 


Reopened at the closi* of his father’s reign. 

fn Kanchi, Parai >r;vvaravarman 1 wa.s succcedetl by !»i.s 
K<ira.simhavarm;in li Ivhi.i'’mlia ( \.l). ‘C 7 op vdv’U' 
reign wa^ m.irlai! Ijv peace and pri^^f^erily Se\’c:;d line 
including the 

^ aiplo at I\T.'ini.ifl.'i])iM;irn ram into exe^'n 
P‘OK»in;».i,l; ihc ihc'torjci.in Dandui perhap: 

jasiinha s n.'uit. and nnhn^-ie.s ^ cn- 
'Ir'Wloi 


ti .iie. n 
^•^naan II fV20-3 

-^^‘diiicy , Vnvaiaj. 

^ aiu] went had 


. his 
cloa’ 


n)f 

1 


foil"-,’, ...I 

). t 

^'iklamadilva H raided the f 
alter « alli'eiii.g a larcr tribi.ie 


Kanrhf an ' :I'n- Sticvi'-’ 

' hi. •,an*-e v.aa 
.Nprnt nK'U)' ViaiH 
-t-'ir to < i.’u.a to 
ji Pa. .iiies’. \i,i- 
of hi* n ;. , the ' 
;iv < king- 

• an Par.I 


•'»va' 
ariin. 
ting 


••• who di('i1 snoii ai'f. • oi ,! bntih' sviib pie ti.angas, 
no lielv lo siuaci'ti iiini. . Tlio ininirn-i>- *.f If. .r dm 
''ith the (eollc''• . f U.irninu) aiul the peoi'le 
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capital chose a prince of a collateral branch of tho 
^llavaSj and thus Nandivarman II Pallavamalla came to the 
throne as a boy of twelve. He had to* face opposition from 
a pretender to the throne by name Chitramaya who had allied 
himself with the Pandyan king. 


In the Pandyan kingdom, after the withdrawal of Vikra- 
maditya 1 from the south, Arikesari Parankusa subdued the 
Paravas of the pearl fishery coast and established his power 
over South Travancore (V^enad) after a sanguinary war. Most 
likely he was the Kun Pandya of Saiva tradition whom jnana- 
.samiiandar converted from Jainism to Saivism at the instance 
of his queen iMangaiyarkkarasi, a Chola princess, and of his 
sage minister Kulachchirai. Arikesari’s son was Kochchadai- 
yan Ranadiiira (710-730) who justified his title, ‘heroic in 
war’ by carrying his arms as far as iVIangalore and extending 
the Pandya pfiwer into the Kongu country, besides dealing 
hard Idows against the Ay chieftains of the Podiya mountains 
nearer home. Raiiadhira’s son, Maravarman Rajasimha I 
(730-65). was a worthy successor of his father. Early in 
his reign he espoused the cause of the Palkiva pretender 
C-hitramaya, and after inflicting a number of dvteats on the 
young Pallavamalla, forced him to shut himself up in the 
fortres.s ul Xandipura in Chingleput district. Tho able Pallava 
gt'Mcral TJdayachandra encountered the Pandyan force.> in 
many battles, rair.ed the siege of Nandipura. and beheaded 
Chltraniaya. thu' making the throne secure for Jiis \..iing 
ma: tci. 


Ihlayaohandra also dealt witli ‘'tla-r enemu s of Palhr a- 
maba who vreie perhaps acting in r'»lIusion vdlli C\\ dukya 
\'ikramadit \'a 11. viz., the Sa])riru king Utlayana wlio was 
(Kf.atcd at .\( 1 ivraii, and tlie Xii*hada chieftain Prithivi 
X'y^glua. Hie latter fded to cajdure the hor«:(’ let lno.;o by 
Kanclivan-'an II for his as'oomcd/ia and .siiffororl for it by 
being expelled from the terriu^ry ho held of tho Kabiorn C’h?\- 
Iiikya Vichn' vardhana HI. Then came the renewal of the 
Will b^’ \ ikrama litya TI aliout A.D. 740 with the assistance 
ol hi-- tl.anfii fcudatoiy v^riiMirush.i Nandivarman wa*^ de¬ 
feat' 1 and hi^ capi< il ocaipird by the invauLr. But V'frama- 
4ii; a a( led with i;r( at re.trainl. }li ^ only aim being to wipe out 
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lisgrace that had fallen on his family by the occupatiotr^i 
idanii by Narasimhavarman I. Like him, Vikramaditya 
•engraved a Kannada inscription on one of the pillars of the 
Kailasanatha temple as a memento of his occupation of it, 
and then withdrew into his own country. Some time later. 


there was another raid' on Kanchl, the third of Vikra- 


niaditya II, led by his son KTrtivarman IT, who gained much 
booty in the shape of elephants, gold and jewellery. 


Kirtivarman II, w’ho became king in A.D. 744-5, and his 
^anga feudatory Sripurusha came into conllict with the 
^^^ndyan ruler Rajasimha I who was extending his power over 
^ongu and beyond. Rajasimha crossed the Kaveri, and after 
sugjugating j\Ia/akongam on the border between the Trichi- 
nopoly and Tanjore districts, defeated the Chalukya ruler and 
bis feudatory in a big battle at Venbai, and then made I'cacc 
with them, accepting the hand of a Ganga princess for his 
son. 


Kirtivarman II was the last of tlie Chalukyas of Badfuni. 
^Ks power w'as steadily undermined by his Ra>htrakuta feuda- 
^‘^ry Dantidurga who was in occupation of Ellora in A.D. “43. 

.subjugated the Chodas of the Siisaila cotintry (Kui- 
Dool). He descended on Kaiu hl about .X.D. 750 and after a 
<^hplay of fgpct. struck up an alliance w’ith rallavamalla, to 
''vhom he gave hi.s daughter Reva in marriage. Ho then 
attacked and overthrew his suzerain Kirtivarman, and ipro- 
t-'laiined himself the paramount ruler of Deccan (A.D. 75.v). 

In 775 Xandivarman H invaded the Ganga kingdom, 
and defeating Sripuiusha in Uie battle of \b7ain!t, forced hini 
b) rr>.loi{ the rnyal necklace with the Ue-ovlaya bc.vidi.s ij:- 
‘endering much wealth and some territory, which was made 
“nr to the Hana feudatijry of tlte Pallavas. Ilit ie v.:is con- 
also between Xandivarman II and the I'.'ndNa Jubla 
Kiiantaka ciias Varagiina I (7o5-.SlS). sun and ot 

bfijjisimha I. '! hi* PaUava sustained n defeat at J^ernagadam 
the .smith bank of the Kaveri. He entered into m allliince 
''’tth the rul'-'^.s of Kongu and Kerala and the Afligaiinan of 
"^‘'tgadur (Dh:irma[>iMi in Salem distiict) with a view t»^ check 
the grtMving pow'er of the Pandva. But V’ar.nnin.i was more 
than a match for the confederaev. He nit A(iigai»nan to 
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and captured the ruler of Kongu and annexed his terri¬ 
tory. He invaded the Pallava country and fixed his camp at 
Araisur on the Pennar. V^araguna also subjugated South 
Travancore after storming the fortified town of Vi/inair., ten 
miles south of Trivandrum. And he waged war against the 
Ay king of the intervening moun’dn country. Pandya rule- 
thus extended over the whole country south of the Kaveri and 
far into the Salem and Coimbatore districts beyond the river. 
Thi.< expansion continued under Varaguna's son Srimara Sri- 
vallabha (815-62), who invaded Ceylon in the reign of Sena I 
(831-51), ravaged its northern provinces, and sacked the 
capital. Sena made peace on the terms of the invader who- 
then left the island. 


'The RLshtiakuta Dantidurga died childless (A.D. 756) 
and was succeeded by his unch* Krishna I. who completed the 
uNtTlhrow of the Chalukya power and established 6ilaharns. 
as d feudatory povver in southern Konkan after conquering it. 
He defeated Sripurusha (.\.L). 768) who became his feiida- 
tt)ry idso, and sent his son (iovinda II airain.^t Vengi wlio.sc 
rul:r N'ijayaditya I (755-72) made his .submission v.ilhcut a 
fight tV69-7U). Kri.shna built the celebrated Kailasa l'*mple 
of i'.ilura. tie was ‘-ucceeded by Govinda IT (c. 773) who co- 
epcKited wdtii Xandivarman PallavamalUi in a.ssisting Sivu- 
mfira 11, son of Srljiurusha, to gaiii the Ganga throne against 
the ojiposition of his brother fHiggamara Kreya[)pa (778). 
(lovtnda was easy-gming, and hi.s ambitious brother Ijhruva 
jdannetl to seize the thrijiie for himself. The Palinva, the 
Ganea. the Eastern Chnhil;\a and the ruler of Malw.n went to 
the aid of Goviiid.i IT, but Dhruva j)revaile<l nc^ain.sl them all, 
ami afii r defi-roing Govinda in battle assumed tlic sovereignty 
Ijimsilf f \.D. 780). The fate ot Govinda i.^* unknown, Hesir- 
ou; of piiiii.hing the allies f»f (iovinrla. Hhiuva caught and 
impri.-oned f^ivamfira IT an 1 levied ^ tribute of elrphniU • from 
Pallav •mafia He (lo:.- d llie Vindfiy i.s, tliove the (.m jjiu 
Vat^arfi--’ of Akdwa into the desert, and followed nn bis sue- 
in,’ a raid into tlu' jnmn.a-Gnn's'- doab where be mr( ind 
di feU'd Tj): omapola <jf Ibneah The le \t viidim. \ i.-linii- 
\.rd}uin.l 1\’ ‘d liad i ) some OTriOKy iihd ofici 

Jn< dmghtrr Sihtmahade\'i in mar.Iaue to ()hni\a. 
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lavamalla continued to rule till A.D. 795. 


He was a 

worshipper of Vishnu and a patron of learning. He built, 
among others, the Vaikunthaperumaf temple at Kanchi which 
contains inscribed panels of sculpture portraying the history 
cf the Pallavas including the events that led to his own acces¬ 
sion to the throne. The great Vaishnava saint Tiiumangai 
Ailvar was his contemporary. Pallavamalla was succeeded by 
Ids son Dantivarman (795-845). I’andyan aggression under 
'^'araguna I and his son deprived him of much territory in the 
soiitli. and his descent from a Rashtrakuta mother (Rev5) did 
not mitigate the political hostility of the Rashtrakuta.-;. 




111 the hii't Years of his life Dliruv'a abdicated and in¬ 
stalled Govindca HI, the ablest of his sons, as emperor. Never- 
Iheless. after Dhruva’s death in A.D. 793-4, his eklej^L sun 
Kainbha rose against (iovinda III. becoming the head oi a 
cuniedeiacy of twelve kings including the Ganga Sivamai;i 11 
''horn Govinda had released from prison, expecting him to be 
Staleful and loyal in return for freedom. Single-h.md.-d, ' 
^h)vinda dvieated the confederacy, but used his viclt>ry with 
nmderatitin, reinstating Ramhha in the \'iccroyalty of Garga- 
Sivamara, however, was thrown- into prison again, 
kulra. a younger bruiher, wlv» had bevn loyal to Govinda in 
trouble.^. wa5; rewarded with the Vicoroyali) of Lata, 
^‘'’vinda then carried his ann.^ into Northern India and defeat¬ 
ed in battle the (iurjara Nagabhala II of IMahv.i and 1 i.s ally. 

certain Chaiidragui)ta. Malwa was annexed fnr a tinu.- 
tile X’ireroyally of Lab^i- Pruceetling further north, (iovinda 
^^eciw'vl the .submission of ('hakrayudha of Kanauj. am* his 
a Dhannapala. On the v.av' back, he encauijied at 
^‘itihnvana on lh*‘ Narmada, and here he got a on, the Uitiiti 
\ I,(aviiig hi^ can p at 6iibhavana, (jovinda 
a dash atiuss the Dertan into the Pallnva touniry 
t-A li. ‘"iWa) deft' led 1 >.oil iv. I man .umI eiitert-d his cjpiuil. 
IIdm,. rcce.ucd au efnlia.-i> frnm ( eylun acknowledging hi'> 

^ -er.iiniy. \’(‘ugi \»hl( h was rnhid Irani - O.S by Ike ititrcpid 

\ iiayddilya II Nareialraur.ig.ira n (lion ,'itnong kii.n>) 
K-p j|,-. .,f (,()' s artir a r i (dpi Hoa y; (>u\iod;t 

iih rival ki;’r Ithima Saluki, .i Ir d bh tliir vv 
^ “'\'aditya. Gtivir.da was doubih '^ oi.c t-f tin g iMU-st 
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chs of his time. His court-poet claims that after' 
the Rashtrakutas became unassailable like the Yadavas 
after the birth of Sri Krishna. 


Hemmed in from the north and south, the Pallava Dahti- 
varman enjoyed no security during his long reign, and the 
Tanjorc and Trichinopoly distrii'ts passed for some decades 
under ihe occupation of the Pandj-as who were preparing, in 
fact, to march on the Pallava capital. The hhakti movement 
was still active, and Sundaramurti and his companion, the 
Kerala king Cheraman Perumal, both famous Saiva NdyanCus, 
were the contemporaries of Danti. At this lime Kerala also 
produced a great teacher of another type. Sri Sankara Achaiya, 
the celebrated founder of the advaita veddnta system, Danti- 
varman was succeeded by his son Nandivarnian ITT (8^4— 
866), a much abler monarch than his father. He secured tiie 
alliance of ’he Gangas, Cholas and even the Rashtrakutas and 
the Oylonese in the task of curtailing the overgrown power 
of the lYindyas, and early in his reign he indicted a defeat on 
Srinwra Srivallabha in the decisive battle of Tcliaru in the 
Wandiwash talucj of North Arcot. The scene of the battle 
shows the extent of Pandyan expansion. Nandivarman 
followofl up hi.s victory by advancing into the heart of the 
P^ndya country as far as the Vaigai river. F>ut Srimfira re¬ 
covered his position sufficiently to defeat Nandivarman Jll 
in a battle near Kumbakimam (c. A.D. 859). Nandivarman 
is said to have maintained a ])Owerful fleet. A Tamil iiiscrip- 
tion at Takuapa on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula 
mention.^ a tank called Avani-nfiranam. after one of Nandi- 
v.armnn’s titles, and a Vishnu temple in its iieiidibourT^ood. 
both placed under the protection of the Tamil merchant guild 
Vlunigramam. In 860.. Xandivanuan was .■'aHcerded by 
Nripatunca, his son by the Ra.slUrjlLuta princess Sankha, 
daiicliler of Aumghavar.-ha I Niipatunga. The new king 
avenged the la.^t flefcat of his father in a battle on the hanks 
of the Ari.sil river, a braneV of the Kaxeii in which drunfira 
viislained .s defeat. About the same time, Sena IT (AT). 

'S) of ('*cyl'»n. the r.ephr-v' and 5urcc.'=-.sor of i,a T. led 
an CNpcdilion agaiiw^i l a P.lndyi ruler. o.-.ensih]\ in support 
the elaim-: of n Pundya pilnce to the 'broiv ?ilad*u,i .v,'^ 


1 
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in SrTmara’s absence, and returning from the def 
^risil, he found his capital in the occuiiation of the enemy. 
He died of wounds received in his fight to recover the capital. 
His son Varagunavarnian II was enthroned by the Sinhalese 
commander in 862 and had to acknowledge the suzerainty of 

^■'ipatiinga. 


.Sl 


In the Rashtrakuta kingdom, Amoghavarsha I Xripa- 
l^nga succeeded his father Govinda III in A.D. 814, while 
yet a boy of twelve. In the early years of the reign there 
'vas a widespread rebellion of the officials ot the south sup¬ 
ported by the Eastern Chfdukya Vijayaditya II and the Ganga 
I^achamalla 1. Nripaliinga's cousin, Karka of Lata, loyally 
helped him in suppressing the revolt and peace was restored 
i'>y 821. But Amog'havarsha’s long rule of 66 ye.ars was 
always marked by trouble in some part or other of iii- exlcn- 
i>ive dominions. About 850 war broke out with the ha. tern 
Ghaluk}’a Gunaga Vijayaditya III, the g andson ot \ ija\'a- 
ditya II and one of the ablest monarchs of his lime, who 
'bought to free his country from the Urt.-htrakuta voke. 
Amoghavarsha gained a decisive virloiy in the bohl of ga- 
'•dli near Stambhapuri ((.mmbum in Kurnool district; if'er 
which Gunaga made his submission and remained loyal loi 
re-;t of Amoghavarslia's reign. The Eraya. also 

known by the titles Xitimarga and Raiyn iktam i GSc7-70,), 
H>n uf Rachamalla T, revolted <ooi\ after ami was iohad In 
otluT feudaiolios of the empire. f he Ra'^htrekiit.i '.ineial 
I'UnkesH dealt with llie rebellior^ eftecti'i’ly. but was ree:'il- 
l)efore he could compiet< his task, a- disto ban' had 
nearer the ( ij^ital in vvhich ihe crown priiirc Kn.dina 
^*'^1 Iduuva 1, the si'U 01 K.arka and ruler vd' I ata. wk- in- 
'’‘4vi*d. Kankesa idlled I'hruva in Tiatth* but had to oii- 
the war with ’:.s <nn Al al oMrsha and hi'-' giati*'' on 
nil:uva U. 'l’!i • hiltia- was. h«-\\c\T.r, thrcateecd in hi- rear 
the (hujara .Mihira Bhoja, and thought it wise i' om- 
c the qintrel with Amogliacarsh? in 860. Th'- tn.JLfi 
*hm to t]ia1 (ffe(ti\v*l\ wit^ hi^ enemies elsewhere ipd h • wa-> 
••':aiii secure on hi*-- ih'‘‘nc in \.^). .ca*. Ai(<M t.u' o’‘ dl uf 
ihiukisii the task of .-epprosin^ the (hinga. ilxlh-ni wis 
entrust*.o to Giinaoj \'ijayaditye.. w! > udiu d Xiiiiml'ca lO 
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lence. Anioghavarsha was by temperament a peace 
'^n who liked the pursuit of religion and litierature. He 
took leave of his royal duties more than once to be able to 
spend time in the company of- Jaina monks. He seems never 
to have formally renounced Hinduism, though a Jaina cate¬ 
chism called Pramottard-raina-malika is attributed to him. 
He is celebrated as the maker of the city of Manyakheta. 
The palace in it was full of fine workmanship and included 
an extensive apartment for royal women and a tank. 
Anioghavarsha was succeeded by his son Krishna II 
(A.D. 880). 

Kaliuga: Throughout this period Kalinga was under 
the Eastern Ganga- who dated their inscriptions in an era of 


Sl 


their own which probably began in A.D. 509. Their external 
contacts were few\ though the Vishnukundins and their suc¬ 
cessors, the Eastern Chalukyas, occasionally forced themselves 
Oil thcK' attention. They made their submission to Pula- 
kc^in J[ anrl later perhaps also to Rashtrakuta Dantidurga. 
But they led in general a peaceful life, not disturbing .their 
reii hbpnrs jior being much disturbed by tliem. 


{.^Goi'cnimcnl: The .system of government in cdl Ihrse 
Idngdom- conformed to the form of the mouarcljical ^late 
(V il'xd in tin. Xorth and describe i in the manuals of jiolity. 
Onlv ^omc peculiar k aliirc.s demand .‘^jiccific mem ion. From 
Ihc" eighth and ninth cciUuric.s A.D., Tamil inscrijUions reveal 
the existence of three typer. oi village nr t(ovn asscm.biies 
the u;, the sabh~t, and the nayoiam. The first ve. the 
common type iiieludin- all clas.ses (d peoi)le who held land in 
' the village. TIk sabhCi was an exeiusivcly Biahmin asscmblv 
of (he landholders of af^rabara village-. In the fia;^rv(i)u 
iradds and merrhant', predominated. Tiie^e diherent ivpeN 
often functioned side by '^ide in on.* village or townsliip, and 
met together for common conLern- The village as.'^cmbly 
r‘gidated water rights, maintained tanks and orKF. and ad- 
»■ inistercd lempl<-s and ciiarilable endowmeiitir. TJicv made 
their own rules of procedure atnUappointed executive olViccrs 
or (.('imniiiee.s at their discretion.'^ 

Vl-i De- can we find referenrrs to mah’-cnuis of villagvs 
ill • 1 urge of the loc.il ■•'.dminiatratiuii under the 
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The royal officials had more voice here tha 
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fe PAj)r^^i^n^'ioAisJo\Ynships,M Xamil, country' 

(^iless specially exempted, the villages v/cre liable to 
visits from the king’s oflkers for digging for salt, the manu¬ 
facture of sugar, and the arrest of culprits. They had also to- 


pro\ide the necessary facilities for touring officers, and 


give 


free labour on the maintenance of specified public works. 
Besides land, houses and professions were taxed, and there 
were in addition market dues, tolls on the transit of mer¬ 
chandise. and judicial fines. Arab writers on Western India 
thought that the people were heavily taxed. Mention must 
also be made of the voluntary imposts by group organizations 
for carrying out particular objects like the mah^enanre of a 
college or hospital in which they were interested, j 


v.^Above the f^rdma was the dheua^ rdshtra, imdu, koilmr or 
vishaya as it was called at different tiine.s and places. RCi\h\ta 
and vishaya often figure as two categories one above the other. 
In the Tamil country the larger division was calhd 
or niand^liim. The size of the units depended on history and 
coinenience; we hear of a Bana-raja-vidiaya in the Badaini 
inscriptions. Local policing was to some extent the woik of 
\'illage o.fiicials. Ihere were also bailiffs {sdsana sc’u hdi 'n:)- 
who executed the orders of the government and the dccieos 
of law-courts, and they were aided by a constabulary {bha\as). 
The secretaries in attendance on the king v/ho took duwn Iiis 
oral orders for further action were called vdyil-kd{pdr in the 
I'aniil country and raJiasyddhikrita- elsewhere. vSuch (-rders 
were described a.s ictjaHrdvitavji (dictated by the king) under 
tlie C. haliikyas and Rashtrakutas. A scone in Mahcmlra- 
rman s farce Mattavildsa implies that tha law-c(jurts wi ie 
not altogether free from corruptiou. Ordeals were eiiurloyiJ 
where other evidence was lacking. ) 


^-The early kings of this p-riod r.alicd theni-elve.s dJuui^ra- 
hiuhd-yojddhirdjii'^ in token of their active promeiion (d \ ('d'a 
Dharma as against Buddhism and Jainism, but iliev uf'vcr 
S‘'u;.hl to impose their faith on their subjects, and patrt uiznl 
ail I iceiK a juati. r policy, .\ftcr a political icvolniion. 
all fU p\'pcrry and rliaiiiable fnun..l:;ti'a',> 
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-^ej^onfirmed by pjodamation so that social and economic 


ilitv did not suffer. 


• ^ach royal family had its own banner (d/ivaja) and seal 
{I'^ichhana) mentioned prominently in the inscriptions. The 
royal palace was maintained in great state, and elephants and 
horses captured in war were exhibited at the palace gate. 
Queens figured prominently. The two queens of Chalukya 
Vikramadiiya TI built each a Siva temple at Pattadakal. 
6nabhatt‘irika, the queen of the Rashtrakuta emperor Dliruva, 
called herself Paramesvari and Parama-bhat^rika, gave away 
land as she liked, and issued her own orders to officers of 
.government, l^angapataka, the queen of Pallava Rajasimha, 
took a hand in the construction of the Kailasanatha temple"!") 


2. The Later Rashtrakutas and the Chaiukyas of Kalyani; the 
Cholas: A.D. 850-1200 

The rise of the Cholas to an imperial position and their 
coiillicts first with the Rashtrakutas and later with the 
( halukyas of Kalyani dominate the history of this period. 
Towards the close of it the two major powers, exhausted by 
their incessant wars, are replaced by smaller stales which have 


grnvvi) to strength under their wings—the Vadavas and Kaka- 


iTyas in the north, and the Hoysalas and Piindyas in the 
south. The CTolas created a remarkably efficient administra- 
livir sy;-tem whieh combined strict central control with a \’ery 
large measure of local autonomy. They also rendered iin- 
.sur).)a>.sed srTvices to literature and art. 


About A.D. 850, Vijayalaya, llie founder of the impe¬ 
rial ( hola dynasty, acting as a Pallava feudatory, took the 
city of lanjkiie from ilie Muttaraiyar of Pudukkottai who 
were allied to Hie t*Andya.s, and made it his head(|uarters. 
Hi-' succe>s hi ought .strcngtli to the Pallava power which was 
reviving under Xrij.iaiuniia. Seeking to reassert his inflcpen- 
dfiu(. the I’andya ^’aragllnavarman IT invaded Ihc ('hola 
country. But he encounteied a formidable opposition led by 
Yu. tidja Ajiarajita, the son of Xripatunga, who was as.dsted 
by Adilya I the .‘•on and succc.ssor of \'ijayalaya, and bv the 
Prithivipati J. The deemive engagement look place 
11 Siujummbiyam near Kumbahonam (A.D. SSO). The 
invader s iffered a errshing de^rTit and f. li in th. baltk*, 
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[lough Prithivipati I also laid down his life in the field. The 
grateful Pallava added some new territory to Adilya’s herit¬ 
age. But no longer content with liis subordinate position, and 
conscious of liis own growing strength and the relative weak¬ 
ness of his overlord, Aditya invaded Tondaimandalam some 
years later and annexed the whole of the Pallava kingdom 
after killing Aparajita in battle (A.D. 898). Henceforward 
the XTliola kingdom extended in the north to the borders of 
the Rashtrakuta kingdom. Aditya I pursued his career of 
conquest and took the Kongu country from Parantaka Vira- 
narayana (880:900). the younger brother and .successor of 
Varaguna II. Ganga Prithivipati II, the grandson of Prithivd- 
pati I, acknowledged Aditya’s suzerainty. Among Aditya’s 
queens was a Rashtrakuta princess, a daughter of Krishna II. 
who bore him a son Kannaradeva by name. The Chera ruler 
Sthanu Ravi gave his daughter in marriage to another son of 
Aditya by name Parantaka. Aditya erected many Siva 
temples along the course of the Kaverl. He died at Tondai- 
manad near Kalahasti, and a temple was erected there over 
his remains bv Parantaka I who succeeded him in .\.D. 907. 


Parantaka I ruled for forty-eight years and for mo.st of 
the time his reign was marked by success and pro«poiity. 
The end was, however, disastrous, and there followed ch.ads 
for a generation till the accession of Raiaraja 1 in 9S5 ushered 
in the real age of Chola a.sccndancy. Soon alter his acce.siion 
Parantaka invaded the Pandya country, and after defeating 
?^la;avarman Rajasimha IT (A.D. 900-9.^0) and the CeyhmeiM' 
forces sent to his aid by Kassapa V, he assumt^d the title 
Madurai-honda (captor of Madura). A second ( hola inva- 
.sion lerl to the battle of Ve/^ur, another defeat for the alHe.s, 
and the flight of Rajasimha to Ceylon and tlicnrc to Kerala. 
While the Pandyan conquest was in progirss, P irantaka had 
to encounter an invasion ^of the north by Ra^htrahula 
Krishna If. 


Krishna II had succeedefi Amoghnvarsha I in A.l). .''80. 
With the aid of his Lata kinsman and feud.!ho r« si>ied 
an invasion by the Gurjara ruler Bhoja I. .'U'd soi>n .dter 
abolished the Viceroyalty of Labt. e\ten ling h’^ direct ride 
into that country. De .sought to subjugate th'/ \'c*iyi ruler 
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Vijayadilya, but the attempt proved disastrous. B 
hail to seek refuge with his father-in-law, the Chedi king Kok- 
lialla of Central India, whither the intrepid Eastern Chalukya 
general Panduranga pursued him. The w^ar ended Avith 
Krishna’s submission to Vijayaditya and the restoration of his 
kingdom to him. Krishna renewed his effort after Gunaga’s 
death in A.D. 892 and captured Chalukya Bhima, a nephew 
of Gunaga, before he could celebrate his coronation. But 
Bhima escaped from captivity, drove out the Rashliakuta 
forces and duly crowned himself king. A third attempt of 
Krishna some time later to reduce Vengi led only to the defeat 
of his trooi)> in two battles at Niravadyapura (Nidadavolj and 
Peruvaiiguru. 


As Parantaka’s accession to the Chola throne meant the 
exclusion of his grandson Kaiinaradeva, Krishna IT invaded 
the Clioia country with the assistance of his feudatories, the 
Bane.s and \'aidumbas. Parantaka commanded the loyal 
a*rviccs of Ganga Prithivipati If. The battle that followed 
at Vallala (Tiruvallam, N. Arcot) was another defeat for 
Krishna If and his allies. The Banas lost their territory, 
which was handed over to I’rithivipati II. The battle of 
\'al]ala took place before A.D. 915, w^hen the chequered reign 
♦ a' Krishna 11 came to an end and his grandson Ind'a Til 
suet ei'ded to the RTshtrakuta throne. Even as VHvardja 
Indra had checked an invasion from the north by the Para- 
iviara ruler Upciidra of Malwa, who had sought to take 
advantage of Kri.shna’s preoccupatiem with the Chola war. 
Indra defeated liim and imposed Rashtrakfita suzerainty over 
him. .\ffer his act e‘'sion Indra waged su'.cc^sful war ag'dnst 
th.c Pratihara Mahlpfila I of Kanauj (A.D. 913-94 > ). Mahl- 
pfila loq his hingdnm temporarily, :ind recovered it only with 
of the C handcla Harshadeva. In Vengi king Amma T 
held his own against the intrigues t)f India, but after Arnma's 
death in 926. thtie ensued confused sucro^>ion disputes which 
gfi\c indra lu*s chance, and Vengi pa-=ed under the o''cin)ation 
of Re.: nPakfit i offa t i s and forcc.=^ fttr seven year?:.. liT 'k a 
’•’.'i nc( .erlud by his son Amoghav.irsha II (A.D. 927), who, 
nfur t slmrt reign, lell a victim to the foul [ikiy of his youiiger 
bi'othc’' IV b\.D. 930). Govinda w.'^s a di.^:•ohlte 
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incompetent ruler, whom his feudatories dethroned 
order to bestow the kingdom on Baddega Amoghavarsha III, 
a half-brother of Indra III. Amoghavarsha was a peaceful 
ruler, but not so his young and energetic son Krishna TIL 
Yuvardja Krishna helped his brother-in-law Butuga II to 
attain the Ganga throne by waging war against Kacha- 
malla III, and then became king at the death of h's father in 
A.D. 939. A few years later, he undertook the invasion of 
the Chola country to which he was being urged by the Bana 
and Vaidumba rulers who had suffered at the hands of Parnn- 
taka and taken refuge in the Rashtrakuta court. 


For nearly twenty-five years after the battle of Vallala, 
Parantaka I ruled his kingdom in peace and built up an 
•orderly and efficient administrative system based on real 
autonomy for popular assemblies in the villages and larL;er 
divisions. Literature flourished, and Venkata oMarlhava wrote 
on the banks of the Kaverl one of the earlie.-t extant com¬ 
mentaries on the Rig-Veda. But aftei the death of PrilhivJ- 
pati II in 940, Parantaka had to prepare to meet the trouble 
^ brewing in the north-west frontier and posted his eldest ^on 

Rajadilya there with a large army including an elephant coijis 
^ and some cavalry : another son, Arikulakcsari, was also sent 

to assist his brother. Nevertheless, when Krishna lU and 
Butuga II invaded the frontier they won a (ieci:>ka‘ v'cti» y 
t (A.D. 949) at Takkolam near Arkonnm, Rai.TiIitya being 

I'.illcd (ill the back of his elephant by a well-aimed arrow from 
Butuga. Some years of hard fighting followed, in which 
Krishna pursued his success, occupied a good jiavr of the C'heln 
kingdom, and oven assumed the t'tlc ‘Captor of Kanchi and 
Tanjore'. TJie Chijla cmiii’c practically cea^inl to exist, and 
the Pfindya country lesumKl ilr independence. 

The thirty years Diat followed the close of Tarari^aka*'’ 
^ leiim formed a period of confusion and weekne-s. His son 

^ Gandaradilya is a greater name in the domain t f roligi(jn than 

in that of statecraft. The rcvi\al of Chola power be^an wiili 
k ' Parrintaka II Sundar.i Cliola (950-973). a nephew of Ganclma- 

^ ditya. That monarch, aided by his son Adiyv i li. tiicl i) 

regain control over the Pandyan king !i)m, and even iiuaded 
Ceylon allied as u iial to the I’anuya ruler Vira Phridya. wlm 
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j.mllecl in battle by Aditya. He had belter success in 


Sl 


whence he drove out the Rashtrakutas/ recovering- 
territories lost at the end of tlie reign of Parantaka L The 
ambition of Uttama Chola, son of Gandaraditya, led hin\ to. 
murder the heir-apparent Aditya, and force himself in his 
place. The bereaved Simdara Chola died at Kanchi in 973, 
and his younger son Arumo/i Rajaraja 1 was content to wait 
till Uttama Chola had satisfied his desire to rule (A.D. 
973-985). 


Like most of his predecessors, Krishna III made trouble 
in Vengi by setting up against Amma II, his elder half-brother 
Danarnava and tw^o princes of a collateral branch Badapa anti 
Ta/a. Nevertheless Amma continued to rule his king':lom 
w’ith interruptions till A.D. 970, when he was slain in battle 
by Danarnava. Krishna, aided by jMarasimha, the son of 
Butiiga II. invaded Alalwa in A.D. 963 and compelled the 
Paramara Harsha Slyaka once more to acknowledge Rashlra- 
kiihi suzerainty, Krishna was an able soldier and generous 
iriencl, but no statesman. He encouraged the Gangas unduly 
and irritated the Paramaras without subjugating them. He 
gave the province of Tardavacli in the heari of the empire as 
a military fief (anu}^a jivita) to Ahavamalla Tailaparasa of the 
( halnkya family sometime before A.D. 963, and thus helped 
him to overthrow his suzerains in about ten years. In A.D. 
9o7 Khottiga, the half-brother of Krishna III, succeeded him. 
In his reign liar.dia Slyalia defeated the Rashtnikuta forcc.> 
in a battle on the banks of the Narmada and marched upon 
the capital Manyakheta and .sacked the city (972-3). Mfira- 
simha II once more came to the help of his overlord and 
enabled him to recover his capital. Khr»Uiga died .soon after 
and w'as succeeded by his ncj)hew Karka II; witliin a few 
months he was dethroned by the Chfilukya Tailapa It, who, 
since he gol lardavadi for his fief, had been gathering 
strength and biding his time. Later trao’ition makes laikijia 
an incarnaiion of Sri Krishna who fought 108 battles against 
the Ratta d<'inons anri captured 88 fortre>.sc;, from thtmi. 
Taila s success was the beginning of the Chalukyan empire of 
Kalyarn. Marasimha II 'and his protege Indra IV. the .son 
of a ion r.i Krishna HI by a .•'ister of ^larasimha, .starved 
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^yelves to death by the Jaina rite of Sallekhaua 
975 and 982 respectively. jMarasimha’s feudatory 
Panchriladeva who claimed rule over the whole country south 
of the Krishna river was killed in battle by Taila II. 


For two centuries and more after the accession of Raja- 
raja I, the history of the Chola kingdom became the history 
of the entire Tamil country, which was welded into a single 
powerful state by Rajaraja himself. Fie began his conquests 
by attacking the confederation of Pandya, Kerala and Ceylon 
in the south. In two campaigns he destroyed the power of 
the Pandyas and subjugated Kerala after the capture of 
Kanda/ur and Vi/inam. Fie sent a naval expedition against 
Ceylon, which occupied the northern half of the island, and 
forced its king, Mahinda V, to retire to the hill country in the 
south-east of the island. Anuradhapura w^as destroyed, and 
Polonnariiva became tlie capital of the Chola province. 
Later, the bulk of the Mysore country, the regions called 
Gangapadi, Tadigaipadi and Nolambapadi, w'ere conquered, 
and the Chola empire extended to the frontier of the Chalukya 
kingdom of Taila II (A.D. 973-997). In an engagement 
fought somewhere in the Bellary district in 992, the Chola 
forces suffered a minor reverse. 


Taila H who kept Manyakheta as his capital spent, 
several years consolidating his powder over the whole area 
between the Narmada and the Tungabhadra. When Para- 
mara Munja invaded from the north, Taila defeated him and 
took him j)risoner, and in the end killed him after .subjecting 
him to many humiliations. In all his w'ars Taila was as.si>le(r 
by his elder son Satyasra\'a, who became king in 997. He 
continued the aggrcs.sive policy of his father, and hi.-; chief 
enemy was Rajaraja I. 

For about this time Rajaraja succeeded in converting the 
Ka.sterr Chalukya kingdom of Vengi into a virtual proteav)- 
rate of the Chola power. « He received in his court J^akti- 
varman and \dmaladitya. the sons of Dan^irnava who had 
been killed in battle by the Telugu-Choda Bhima, rhe son of 
Ja^ Choda, in 973. Bhima occupied Vengi and waced 
succe.ssful war again.d his neighbours for t\venly->cven year.s 
—a period which is described as an interregnum in the later 
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ts of the Eastern Chalukyas. Rajaraja not only \v^ 
.QQp(^d the sons of Danarnava in their exile, but gave his 
daughter Kundavai in marriage to the younger prince Vimala- 
ditya and promised to restore the elder to his ancestral throne. 
Anticipating Rajaraja^s plans Bhima invaded Tondaimaiida- 
1am but was defeated and taken prisoner, and then Sakti- 
varman was installed as ruler of Vengi by Rajaraja (A.D. 
1000 ). 


Thus Rajaraja threatened to hem in the Western 
Chalukyas from the south and the east, and Satyasraya re¬ 
taliated. His general Bayalnambi invaded the Vengi kingdom 
in A.D. 1006, and after capturing the forts of Dharanikota 
and Yanamadala, established himself at Chebrolu in the 
Gunt’ir district. Rajaraja sent his son Rajendra at the head 
of a strong force to invade the home territory of the (?hriluk- 
yas. Rajendra carried out a devastating raid into the enemy 
kingdom and even sacked its capital Manyakheta, after taking 
Banavasi and a good part of the Raichur doab. At the same 
time another Chola army operating in the east dislodged the 
Chalukya troops from Vengi and captured Ko//ipakkai (KiiH 
pak), a strong Chfilukya fortress 45 miles north-east of 
Hyderabad. SatySsraya sued for peace, and the Chola 
armies retired with a large booty, most of which was bestow¬ 
ed on (hi^ magnificent temple of Rajarfijesvara (now BrihadTs- 
vara) which Rajaraja was building at Tanjore. The Maldives 
were conquered towards the close of the reign and a pow'orful 
navy organized. Rajendra was formally installed as 
^tivardja in A.D. 1012. Friendly relations were cultivated *• 
with Sri Vijaya, the maritime empire of .Sumatra, who.se rider 
Maravijayoitungavarman built at NTgapatam and riclily 
^'rdf)wcd a Buddhist vihdra named Chudainani \'ihri!ri altf^r 
his father. 


Rajendra T .succeeded his father in 1014. and made his ' 
son Fajridhirajn T Ymm- 'm foiir«\ear^ later. The conque.st 
of C‘tyl<m bfi.'uii by Ivajiitaja \v»ts roinjdeO^d, and ils ruler 
.Mahlnda \' deported to Chola country, when- he died twelve 
years lafti. But the Sinhalese never reconciled themselves 
to Tamil rule, and Iva-sapa, the sr : of Mahinda V, made 
Inmiclf ruler of the •-oullurn half of ibt island after a six 
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war in which many Tamils lost their lives. Kassc 
^ len assumed the title Vikramabahu I and ruled for t\\el/e 


years from A.D. 1029. Rajendra constituted the Pandya and 
Kerala countries into a separate viceroyalty under a prince of 
the blood royal who bore the title Chola-Pandya and had his 
headquarters at Madura. Vengi and the Western Chalukyas 
• claimed his attention next. 


wSatyasraya was succeeded in A.D. 1008 by his nephew 
Vikramaditya V, who was followed by his brother Jaya- 
simha II in A.D. 1015. He had first to turn his attention 
to the north. Bhoja, the Paramara ruler of iMalwa, seeking 
to avenge the fate of Munja, invaded tlic Chalukya kingdom 
and occupied Lata and parts of Konkan for some years. 
After hard fighting Jayasimha succeeded in recovering this 
territory with the aid of his feudatories. He then wanted to 
retrieve the losses sustained in the wars of SatySsraya with 
the Cholas, and conditions seemed to favour him. Rajendra 
was busy with fighting in Ceylon and the settlement of the , 
south. In Vengi, Vimaladitya, who had succeeded his brother 
Saktivarman in 1011, either retired from the throne 
or died in 1018. Jayasimha supported the claims of Vijaya- 
ditya VIT, a son of Vimalfiditya by IMedama as against 
Rajarfija, another son of Vimaladitya by his Chola queen. 
Jayasimha also crossed tlie Tiingabhadra and occupied Rcllary 
and even a part of Gangaviidi. He enabled Vija\aditya to 
seize Vijayavada. (Bezwada) and prevent RajarSjii from cele¬ 
brating his coronation. Rajendra placed two armies in the 
field. One drove Jayasimha back across the Tungnbhndia 
and defeated him in a battle at Maski. The other expelled 
Vijayaditya from Vengi, and after taking the country on Ijc- 
half*of Rajaraja, proceeded farther north into Kalinga to deal 
with the Eastern Ganga luler Madhukamarmva (1019-1058) 
who had supported Jayasimha\s plans. From there the :ivmy 
started a giaii<l oxpialition tn the valley of the t..inges, 
an evliloit which brought kajendrn the title Gangiikonda and 
\va^ coiumemorated by the name of the new capitnl fcMindcd 
by him--Gangrtikondacholapuram. But with the departure 
of the Chola army fioni Kalinga to the Ganges, there was 
'possibility of trouble to its lengthening line of crtinmunii.’i- 
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So Rajenclra himself went up to the north, had his 
nephew Rajaraja Narendra duly crowned (102-2), and met 
the victorious army returning from the north on the banks of 
the Godavari. 


The despatch of a large armada for the conquest of ^ri 
\ ijaya in 1025 was the next great event of Rajendra’s reign. 
Sri Vijaya commanded all the trade routes from India to 
China, and the Cholas were keen on maintaining a constant 
intercourse with th(i Celestial Empire to which they sent 
embassies, partly commercial and partly diplomatic, in the 
years 1016, 1033 and 1070. Either the attempt of Sri Vijaya 
to obstruct tliis traffic or simply Rajendra’s desire for a unique 
digvij(iya> across the seas led to the breach of friendly rela¬ 
tions with Sri Vijaya. The expedition was a complete success. 
King Sangrama-Vijayottungavarman was captured, and many 
places in the kingdom including the capital 6ri Vijaya and 
Kadaram (Kedah on the west coast of Malaya) were taken. 
Apparently the kingdom was restored to its ruler on his 
• acknowledging Chola suzerainty. 


Rebellions in Pandya and Kerala were put down by 
Rajadhiraja, several of the rebel princes being either put te 
death or forced to seek refuge in flight. He also led an ex¬ 
pedition to Ceylon (.\.D. 1041) where V'ikramabahu kept ui> 
a war against the Tamils. After the death of Vikramabahu 
there was anarchy in the island outside the Chola province. 
Sinhalese adventurers and di.spossessed Indian princes from 
the Pandyan country and a certain Jagatipala from distant 
Kanaiij usurped authority in portions of the island, rose against 
the Chola power, and suffere'd for it. 

The closing years of Rajendra’s reign saw the renewal 
of war with the Western Chalukyas in which the affairs of 
Vengi were involved as usual. Jayasiniha II w^as .succeeded by 
his son vSomesvara I Ahavamalla (A.D. 1042). He gave up 
Manyakheta and made Kalyani his capital and beautilied the 
city. He continued the war begun by his father again.st Bhoja 
of Malwa. and received his submi.«sion after a raid on his 
capital l'>hara. He extended his power along the southern 
rlistrirts of the modern Madhja Pradesh into Kosala and 
Kalinga and imposed his suzerainty on th:.' Nagavamsi riih'r 
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of Chakrakuta. The Kakatiya chieftain 
his son Beta assisted Somesvara in his wars, and got from 
him the Anumakonda vishaya as their fief. Then came his 
attack on \'engi, a challenge to the Chola power. 


After his coronation in A.D. 1022, Rajaraja did not have 
a peaceful time. Vijayaditya VTI, with the aid of Jayasimha 
II, drove him out of Vengi and made himself king (A.D. 1031); 
but when Rajaraja regained his kingdom in a short time 
(before 1035), Vijayaditya found a congenial asylum in the 
Western Chalukya court. Somesvara s invasion of Vengi was 
■ostensibl}' in furtherance of Vijayaditya's claims. Too old to 
take the field himself, Rajendra sent a large force under a 
trusted Brahmin general, who lost his life in the sanguinary but 
indecisive battle of Kalidindi. In 1044 Rajendra died and was 
succeeded by Rajadhiraja I, who pursued the war in Vengi 
with vigour. His troops won a victory at Dhannada (Dhanya- 
kataka) and forced prince Vikramaditya (later Vikrama- 
ditya VI) to retreat in disorder. They invaded Chfiluk^a 
territory and set fire to Ko//ipakkai. Operating in the west 
at the head of another army, Rajadhiraja himself took 
Kampili and gained a victory in the battle of Pundur on the 
Krishna. He then crossed the river, occupied Yadgir, and 
sacked the new Chalukya capital Kalyani. Tliere he per¬ 
formed a virdbhisheka ;^ss\\w\\ng the title Vijayardjendra, and 
carried away a finely wrought dvdrapdlaka image in stone as 
a trophy. It can still be seen at the gate of the temple of 
Darasuram in the Tanjore district. Undaunted by defeat, 
Somesvara pursued his aims with singular steadfastness. By 
1050 he not only rid his country of Chola armies, but com¬ 
pelled Rajaraja of Vengi to swear allegiance to him. One of 
his generals made a successful dash against Kanchi and 
returned unscathed. For reasons that are not clear. Rajadhi¬ 
raja took no action to recover his position in Vengi, but led 
an expedition against Somesvara in the company of his younger 
brother Rajfuidra 11 in 105.k In the hotly contested battle of 
Koppam. a place of great natural strength on the Krishna, 
Rajadhiraja was mortally wounded ( 1054); but Rajendra, at 
•once took the command and saved the day for th(! Chidns. 
Rajendra llicn ad\anced to Kollapura (Kolhapur) where he 
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a pillar of victory before returning to his capitij 
aikondacholapuram. In 1061 Somesvara made an 
attempt to reverse the verdict of Koppam. The death of 
Rajaraja Narendra in 1061 enabled him to put Saktivarman II, 
son of Vijayaditya VI1, on the throne of Vengi and send an. 
army under general Chamundaraya to his assistance. Another 
army was led by his sons Vikramaditya and Jayasimha inta* 
Gangavfidi. Aided by his brother Vlrarajendra and the crown 
prince Rajamahendra, Rajendra II met the challenge on both 
the fronts. In Vengi Saktivarman IT and Chamundaraya, 
were defeated and killed in battle. The invaders of Ganga- 
vadi were driven back and defeated in the battle of Kudah 
Sangamam, at the junction of the Tungabhadra and the* 
Krishna. Somesvara’s attempt endgd thus in complete failure^, 
Rajamahendra and Rajendra died soon after, and Vlrarajendra 
ascended the Chola throne in A.D. 1063. 


This change of rulers meant a short lull in the war. But 
Somesvara knew that hostilities would be renewed on both 
fr(jnts. In the east he counted on help from his vassals, the 
Xfiga^’anisi Dharavarsha and the Eastern Ganga Vajrahasta 
in. He also stationed at Bezwada an army under Jananatha, 
a Paramara prince in his service. In the west Vijayadit 3 ^a 
carried the war into the enemy country. When Vlrarajendra 
renewed the war, the Cholas gained no decisive advantage in 
Vengi, but defeated the western army of Somesvara wath heavy 
loss on the banks of a ^winding river^, perhaps Tungabhadra 
(A.I). 106o)', Somesvara reorganized his forces and sent 
word to Vlrarajendra challenging him to another conte.st at 
Kiidnl-Sangamam. Though the Chola monarch accepted the 
challenge, Somesvara did not turn up on the agreed date, as 
he had taken seriou.sly ill. After waiting for a month, Vira- 
rajendra attacked the Chalukyn army with success, and set 
up a pillar of victory on the Tungabhadra. Then he turned' 
to ngi whither Vijayaditya had preceded him. A great 
battle near Bezwada ended in the defeat of the Chfihikyas. 
Th^ C hola monarch crossed the Krishna, carrying the war 
into Kalinga and Baslar (Chakrakuta). There wa<- much 
fighting in which Vijayaditya, Rajaraja, the son of VajrahasLa 
HI. and Vikranriditya fought on the ChMukyan side, and 
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ice Rajendra, the son of Rajaraja Narendra, on that'^ 
le Cholas. Meanwhile, finding his severe illness incurable^ 
Somesvara performed the paramayoga by diwning himself 
at Kuriivatti in Tiingabhadra river on March 29, A.D. 1068. 
He was one of the greate.st rulers of his line. He made his 
power felt by the two major powers of the North, the Para- 
maras and Pratiharas, and in spite of reverses he kept up the 
Chola war with undiminished vigour to the end. He was a 
greater diplomat than soldier, and had faith in himself and 
his lieutenants. The city of KalyanI was his creation. 


Somesvaia I was succeeded by his eldest son Somes¬ 
vara II, and Virarajendra pursued hostilities with vigour, lav¬ 
ing siege to Gutti and attacking Kampili. But the ambitious 
plans of the able prince Vikramadiiya, the younger brother of 
Somesvara, brought about a change. He entered into negotia¬ 
tions with Virarajeiidra, and gained his support for his own 
plans at home in return for the surrender of Western Chaluk>a 
claims over Vengi. Accordingly Vijayaditya VH made lii.s 
submission to Virarajendra, and consented to rule the \'eiigi 
kingdom as his feudatory; two of Virarajendra's daughters 
were married, one to Vikramaditya himself, and the other, 
Rajasundaii, to Rajaraja, the Kalinga Ganga prince. And 
Somesvara II found himself compelled to recognize \hkrama- 
ditya as I uvardja with virtually indei3endent rule over the 
southern half of the Clialukyan empire. Two persons sufured 
by this .‘^etilement—Somesvara II himself, and Rajendra, the 
Eastern Chalukya prince, whose claims to the throne of Vengi 
were passed over. But it looked as if the unending k-ud 
between the Chalukyas of Kalyani and the Cholas had at last 
found its end. 


^ Virarajendra foiled the attempt of Vijayabiihu I of C(>- 
lon to terminate Chola rule on that island, and licli>ed a prina- 
ol $ri A’ijaya to gain its throne bom which a ri\al claiin.ant 
had kept him out. The death of \'iiarrijendra in 1070 iiji.^et 
the c.ilLulations of vikramaditya and gave a free hand to 
Rajendra. He now seized Vengi from VijaySdiUa VH and 
then o.TU[)iec] the ( hola throne as Kulottunga I after a well- 
timed popular rising in which Adhiraientiivn. the son and .-uc- 
ce-sor of ^^irarajehdra, lo^l his life in spite of Vikranuhlitvrs 
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-pt to help him. Somesvara II became the natural ally 
ulottunga I, and Vikramaditya found himself , placed between 
two fires. ■ In the next six years he managed very.ably to extri¬ 
cate himself from the dangerous position. He induced many 
feudatories of Somesvara II to join his cause, among them the 
Kadamba Jayakesi of Konkan. V^inayaditj^a and his son Ere- 
yanga of the Hoysala family just coming into prominence in 
the western part of ^Mysore, the Pandya ruler of Uchchangi, 
and even the distant Yadava Seuna II of Devagiri (Daulata- 
bad). In the war that began in 1075, Kulottunga defeated 
Vikramaditya, drove him back from Kolar to beyond the 
Tungabhadra, and made himself master of Gangavadi. On 
the other hand Vikramaditya dethroned and imprisoned 
Somesvara IT, and proclaimed himself king in A.D. 1076, and 
founded a new era to mark his accession. 


Sl 


While Kulottunga I was engaged in the war with Vikra¬ 
maditya VI, th(* kingdom of Vengi was raided by Yasah- 
I'.arnadeva, the Haihaya ruler of Tripu i; and Vijayabahii of 
Ceylon put an end to Chola rule and made himself king of 
the entire island (A.D. 1072-3), There was also rebellion in 
Pandya and Kerala countries, which mAde it necessarv for 
Kulottunga to march south with a strong army and fight 
several battles at Semponmari, Kottaru Vi/inam and Sfilai, 
before restoring his power in these countries. He established 
a number of military colonies along the important roads, but 
did not revive the (liola-Pandya viceroyalty and left the 
administration to the local rulers. About A.D. 1084-5 \h‘jaya- 
biihu >xnt envoys to the court of Vikramaditya VI, but they 
were intercepted and mutilated in the C'hola country; Vijiiya^ 
bahu declared war, but the rebelliou of his troops in the nick 
of time h:mipered him. Kulottunga, however, made peace 
with him, and his daughter SuUamah marrif'd a Sinhalese 
prince. \'Irapppruina/. A (1'iola embassy of seventy-two 
nicrdianls riachi'd ( hina in A.D. 1077. Active trade with 
Vijaya i.s attested by the fragment of a Tamil inscription 
in Sumatra dated A.D. 1088 and mentis»iiing an hnporlant 
Tamil mercliani guild. An embassy was sent by the king of 
Sri Viiaxa to Kulottunga for the regulation of the affairs of 
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viharas his ancestors had erected at Negapi 

taking additions to them (A.D. 1090). 

Vengi was being ruled by tlie sons of Kulottunga taking 
turns as viceroys. In 1097, when \"ikrama Chola was viceroy, 
the chief of Kolanu rebelled against him with the support of 
Anantavarman Choda-Ganga of Kalinga. With the assistance, 
among others, of Parantaka Pandya from the extreme souUi, 
Vikrama Chola sacked Kolanu and invaded Kalinga and 
e.stablished his authority over both the confederate^. Some 
years later, about 1110, the Kalinga ruler withheld tribute and 
thus drew on himself another Chola invasion led by Karima- 
kara Tondaiman. ' This invasion is celebrated in the best- 
known war-poem in Tamil, the Kalingattupparani, by Jayan- 
gondar. Till A.D. 1115 the extent of the Chola empire re¬ 
mained undiminished under Kulottunga, e.xcept for the loss 
of Ceylon, and included all the territory south of the Krishna 
and the Tungabhadrfi and extended up to the Godavari on 
the east coast. The emperor maintained diplomatic relations 
with distant kingdoms like Kanauj in Northern India and 
Kambuja in Indo-China, and with Kyan Zittha (A.D. 1084- 
1112), the> ruler of Pagan in Burma. Towards the end of 
his reign, however, troubles arose in Mysore and Vengi, and 
Vihrainiiditya VI renewed hostilities. 

Vikramaditya’s reign was generally peaceful, and his court 
was adorned by learned writers like Bilhana and Vijnrmes- 
vara. About 10S3 Jayasimha, the younger brother* of 
Vikramaditya, rebelled against him but was quickly defeated 
and captured. More serious danger threatened \'ikramaditya 
from the Hoysalas, wIkx under \h'nayaditya, I*a*eyanga, and 
Ballala I (A.D. 1100-1110), professed allegiance to the 

( halukya-^, hut .steadily built ui") their power. Ball'ilaV 
younger brother, Bittiga, better know'ii as Vi.shnuv:irdhana, 
who came to the throne in 1111. was a good soMier and an 
ambitious monanh. In 11 lb he overthrew .'\digaiman. the 
('hold governor of Talakad, and put an end to (’hola rule in 
Gangavadi, which he anne.xt'd to hi.s owm kingdom. I'hcn he 
turned against his su/(*rain and at rM>t attained mucli success. 
Ihe Pandya ruler of Uchchangi and Kadamba Jayake.si If of 
<-roa joined him, cud he advanced uj) to the Kri'^hna in the 
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With the assistance of loyal feudatories, among who 
Sinda chief Achugi II of Yelubarga was most prominent, 
Vikramaditya expelled Vishnuvardhana from the territory he 
had occupied, sacked and burnt Goa, and pursued the Pandya 
with great vigour. Vishnuvardhana had to seek the shelter 
of the mountain fastnesses in his home country, and after 


many engagements on Iloj^sala territory, he had to make his 
submission and return to his allegiance in A.D. 1123. It is. 
not known if \’’ikramaditya had anything to do with the 
revolt of the Kolanu chief in 1097 against Vikrama Chola, and 
the contumacy of the Kalinga ruler. But clearly from 1115, 
and much more after 1118, when Vikrama Chola left Vengi to 
talce his place by the side of his father as Yuvardja, Vikrama¬ 
ditya renewed his aggression in Vengi. His commanders with 
Anantapala at their head established tliemselves in the Telugu 
country practically displacing Chola power there. The loss 
of Gangavadi and Vengi were serious curtailments of the Chola 
empire, which was thereafter confined to the Tamil country, 
and a relatively small area in the adjoining Telugu districts.. 
Nevertheless, Kulottunga must take rank among the great 
Chola monarchs. He avoided unnecessary war and preferred 
the happiness of his subjects to his own glory. The compact 
kingdom he left behind held together very well for about a 
century. He is often given the title smgan-davirita {who 
aboli.shed the tolls) both in literature and in inscriptions, but 
thcr^ is no account of Llie nature and scope of Uie fiscal 
reform. 


Vikrama Chola dates his rule from 1118, though Iiis 
father lived on fur four years more. His rule of seventeen 
years was marked by peace. He remodelled the temple of 
Xataiaja at Chiclamba.f^am and improved the Ranganatha 
temi>le of Srirangam. The death of V^ikramaditya VI aiuC 
the acLC.^ .ion uf the mild Some^vara III (A.D. 1127) enabl.-d 
him to regain control of Vengi. In a battle on the banks of 
the Godavari Velananti Choda Gonka If. a feudatory of 
V ikrama Chola, routed the Chrilukya army before the eyes of 
.Somesvara III who had Anantavarnian Choda-Ganga for his 
ally, and raptured much booty iji eold, horses and ramel.'^. In 
Gangavadi Vakrania Chola was not so successful thoiigli he- 
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cover parts of the Kolar district. His son Kulottung 
ad a peaceful reign til) 1150. He continued the recon¬ 
struction of Chidambaram temple, and in the course of it he 
removed the image of Vishnu (Govindaraja) from tlie court¬ 
yard of the Nataraja shrine and cast it into the sea; it was 
restored to its original place* long after by Ramaraja of Vija- 
yanagar. Rajaraja IT, son of Kulottunga H. became Yuva- 
rdja in 1146, and after the death of his father ruled as king 
till about 1173. Though his sway extended up to the Goda¬ 
vari and included a large part of the Kongu country and 
eastern Gangavadi, it was becoming more and more nominal 
as powerful feudatories came up everywhere. Having no sons, 
he chose Rajadhiraja II, perhaps a cousin of his, as Viivardja 
in 1166. 


A fierce succession dispute in the Piindya country which, 
since its reconquest by Kulottunga I, had been left to be ruled 
b}' its own royal line, led to the intercession of the Ceylonese 
and Chola rulers on opposite sides. Parakrama Pandya wlio 
was besieged in IMadura by his rival Kulasekhara appealed 
for aid to J’arakramabrihu 1 of Ceylon (1153-1186). Put 
Madura fell, and Parakrama was put to the sword wiih his 
queen and some of his children by Kulasekhara before the 
Ceyl^ne.se forces could coiTie to his rescue. Parakramiibaiiu. 
howevTr, sent w’ord to his general Laiikapura to continue the 
war till the kingdom was taken and bestowed on a member of 
the Parakrama family. Kulasekhara appealed to the Cliol.i, 
who sent to his aid an army under Pallavaraja. The war 
went at first against Kulasekhara who was defeated in several 
battles in the Rarnnad district, and Lankapura installed Vlra 
Pandya, a surviving son of Parakrama. on the Pandya tluone. 
Soon after, the Chola armies proved their mettle: Lankapura 
fell in battle and Kulasekhara re-entered Madura, and the 
danger of the Pandya country becoming a protectorate of 
Ceylon was apparently ave»ted. The Chola general even 
organized an invasion of Ceylon in suj^port of Sri A’allabl a. 
a rival claimant to its throne, Pnrakramabahu then recog¬ 
nized the failure of his efforts to supjxut the faTiiily «'f Para- 
krama Pandya, and recognizing Kulasekhara as the rigiuful 
king of Madura, suughl his alliance against the CJiol is. 
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.^,^^;i}Hsekhara’s disloyalty became known to the Chola com¬ 
mander by the interception of letters and presents sent by 
Parakramabahu to IMadura. Thereupon Pallavaraya undid 
his own W(jrk by installing Vira Pandya in Madura and driv¬ 
ing Kiilasekhara into exile. The events of this war may be 
placed between A.D. 1169 and 1177. 




During Rajadhiraja^s reign, the relaxation of central con¬ 
trol over the provinces became marked, and the feudatory 
chieftains of the Sengeni or Sambuvaraya, Kadavaraya, 
^lalayaman, and Telugu-Choda families, to name only a few, 
were making wars and alliances among themselves in the 
northern haU of the empire without any reference to the ruling 
monarch. 

. Kulottiinga ITT who succeeded Rajadhiraja dates his 
reign from A.D. 1178. His relation to his predecessor and 
to the main line of Cholas is not clear. He was the last great 
ruler of the dynasty. He built the Kampahare.svara temple 
at Tribhuvanam (near Kiimbakonam) , the last great monu- 
ment of Chola rule. l£arly in his reign Pandyan affairs 
‘Claimed his attention. The intrepid PaiTikramabahu of 
Ceylon persuaded even Vira Pandya to make common cause 
with him along with the ruler of Venad against the Chola 
power. This led Kulottunga to support Vikrama Pandya, 
related in some way to Kiilasekhara, who seems to have died 
in the interval. After an invasion of the I^andya kingdom, 
Vikrama was installed in IMadura and VTra Pandya driven 
into exile (A.D. 1182). From his exile he made an attempt 
w'ilh the aid of his allies to retrieve his fortune, but his hopes 
were crushed in the battle of Nettur: Then he fled to Quilon, 
but soon made up his mind to submit to the Chola along with 
the riiJ^r of Venad and they did so in an open durbar at 
Viadura in 1189. Vira Pandya was allowed some land for 
maintaining him.self in dignity, and spent the rest of his life 
in ()eace. In another campaign ICulottunga recovered terri¬ 
tory in Kongu by .succe.sses against the Cheras and Hoy'>ala 
. Pallala If. performed a lijayabhhhcka at Karuvur in 1193, 
and re.stored Choia suzerainly over the Adigaiinans of Tagadur. 
BaUala II made his peace with the ( hola ruler and married a 
<*hola print Kulottunga had to undertake yet another 
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against the new ruler of the Pandya country, 

who had succeeded Vikrama Pandya in A.D. 
1190 and proved insubordinate. Madura was sacked, and tlie 
coronation hall of the Pandyas demolished (1205). Though 
in the end Kulasekhara was restored to the throne, the seed 
had been sown for a war of revenge. 


To turn now to the Deccan. Somesvara III was a peace¬ 
ful ruler, and during his reign Ploysala Vishnuvardhana not 
only threw off his allegiance to the Chalukyan power but ex¬ 
tended his dominion to Nolambavadi, Banavasi and Hangal 
at the expense of his suzerain. He continued his aggression in 
the reigns of the two sons of Somesvara who succeeded him— 
Jagadekamalla II (1135-1 f51) and his younger brother Taila 
III (1150-1163). Leaving his capital Dvarasamudra in 
charge of his young son Narasimha I, Vishnuvardhana 
Stationed himself at Bankapura in 1149. Other feudatories 
were not slow to'imitate the example of the Hoysalas. The 

Kakatiyas who had received the district of Saljbi from \ ikra- 
inaditya VI were busy making other. additions to their original 
fief of Anumakonda. The Kalachuris who held a fief in 
Taradavadi* in the heart of the empire from the time «if 
Somesvara 111 produced an ambitious leader in Bijjala \\ho 
won the confidence of the feeble and incompetent Taila 111 
and arrogated to himself more and more power in quick stages 
until in 11 5/ he assumed imperial titles and even started an 
era of his own. Taila waged war against the Kakatlya 
Prola II and laid siege to the city of Anumakonda, but Prola 
took him captive and released him out of loyalt\' and mercy. 
The hostilities continued even after Prola’s reign, and Tail.i 
is said to have died of dysentery caused by h\> fear of Rudia, 
the son of Prola. Even the ^'adavas of Devagiii who had 
been steadfast in their loj^alty from the days of Tada II were 
now stirring. The Kalachuri revolution ran its course and 
Bijjala set up rule in Kalyani itself. He waged war against 
Hoysala Narasimha I and took Bana\-5si from him. i^ijieda 
was still ruling in 1168 though there wa< also a Chfilukya 
Jagadekamalla 111 with full inijjcri.al titles. Bijjala is .said to 
have loit his life oning to the hostility of the newly risen 
sect of Lingayatr whom he [)ersecuttd Thri'c of Ins suns 
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in quick succession after him till 1183, but none of therti 
the ability to take full advantage of their father’s usurpa¬ 


tion, though they kept up hostilities with some success against 
the Hoysala Balima II (1173-1220), son of Narasimha 1. 
In 1183 Somesvara IV, son of Taila III, swept away the last 
remnants of Kalachuri power and put an end to the confusion 
it had caused. He owed his success to general Brahma who 
deserted the Kalachuris and went over to him. 


The Yadava feudatory of Somesvara IV, by name Bhil- 
lama (A.I). 1187-91), was tbe first to take full advantage of 
the weakness of the Chalukya powder. He seized the northern 
districts of the kingdom before 1189 and compelled Some¬ 
svara IV and his general Brahma‘to move their headquarters 
to Banav.lsi in the south by occupying Kalyani. ^Meanwhile 
Ballfila II struck a blow on his own account, and after break¬ 
ing up what remained of Chldukya power in a series of battles 
(1190), stood ready to face Bhillama w’ho was advancing from 
the north. After a scries of skirmishes came the final battle 
near Gadag (1191) in wh(ch Bhillama lost his life, and Ballala 
ad\anccd tlie northern frontier of tlie Hoysala kingdom to the 
Malaprabhfi and Krishna rivois, all that lay north being held 
by the Vadava.s. Tlu Kakatlyas aho gained some territory 
in (he final dissolution of the C’hfilukyan hegemony. 

Jaitugi. the son and .successor of Bhillama, killed Kakatiya 
Rudra in battle and took his nephew Gana^ati captive 
(.\.D. 1196;. Rudra was followed on the throne by his 
\i>unger brother MahSdeva who died after a short reign of 
three years, l^hen Jaitugi released Mahadeva s son Ganapati 
Irorn prison and set him on the KSkatiya throne (1199). 
Jaitugi’s son Singhana resumed tlic war against the Hoy^jlas 
after his accession (1210) and in a series of campaigns deprived 
Ballala TI by 1216 of almost all the territory he had gained 
by his wars against Somesvara IV and Bhillama. 


After Rajaraja II, the Cholas evidently lost ground in 
the north. There is no evidence of the rule of Rfijadhiraja II 
iti >sel!oie or the .NU'-thern Circars. There was a recovery 
under K ilottunga III. and the Telugu-Cliocla rulers of Nellore 
ackno\vled 2 :cd his suzerainty fmm 1187. There was a break 
when Naliasiddha occupied Kanchi in 1192 and bade defiance 
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he was driven out of the city by KuloUuaga four years 
ater. In another war waged about 120S, Kulottunga claims 
to have subjugated Vongi apparently after a conflict with the 
Kakatiya Ganapati. 


Government: Monarchy became more gorgeous in this 
period, almost Byzantipe in its majestic display of the con 
centrated resources of extensive empires, in its numerous 
palaces and pompous court ceremonial. The palace establish¬ 
ments were very elaborate and included large bodies of women 
including queens of fallen kings captured in war. The 
Chalukyas held their coronations usually at PaUadakal (the 
coronation stone), and the Cholas at Tanjore, Ayiratta/i near 
Kumbakonam, Gangaikondacholapuram, Chidambaram or 
Kanchipuram, according to convenience. Th^ Chola Rajlraja 
I initiated the system of set official prasastis detailing the 
chief events of the reign* and kept up-to-date by periodical 
additions. The administration of the Chola empire was stricter 
and more centralized than that of the Chalukyas whose rela¬ 
tions with their feudatories were regulated almost on an inter- 
.state basis by the emiiloymenl of eandhhi^rahh to serve as 
liaison officers. The Chola jnonan'h had an n{]L(in-knt{(trii, 
offjcers in conslant attendance, and a very wcll-organi/f-d 
chancery {olai-ndyakam) . Mis administration was carried on. 
by an elaborate and complicated bureaucracy of ofiicials in 
many grades. Large towns were separate charges called 'j/h- 
yur or tcn-kuxxam. All land was carefully surveyed and 
classified into tax-bearing and non-taxable lands, and lax lands 
were of various grades (taram) according to their natural 
fertility and the nature of the crops raised. Immunities in 
favour of individuals and institutions were common and care¬ 
fully recorded. The village as a whole was responsible for 
the entire dues from it, and the work of collection sometim(\s 
involved harsh processes. Arbitrary and unusual imposts 
were resisted by the people acting in common. Revenue was 
payable in cash or kind according to convenience, l l!"^tice w.is 
administered by village courts, caste panchayeJs, and the king's 
courts (dhof mdsanas}. Us;vge. documents and witnes-ses wc^-e 
admitted as evidence, and where none of these was forlhcoming 
rcsoit was luul to the oide.il. Ticason imolved conlistaiiun 
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moperty besides capital punishment. But the most 


Sl 


feature of Chola polity in this period was the unexampled 
vigour and efficiency of the functioning of autonomous rural 
institutions. A highly-developed committee system {vdriyarns) 
for the executive of the assemblies came into existence. The 
sabhd ol Uttaramerur which revised its constitution twice at 
a .short interval in the reign of Pardntaka 1 is the leading 
example of a large number of similar attempts everywhere 
to evolve arrangements suited to local conditions in the light 
of experience.^ The system of pddikdval for police protec¬ 
tion of person and property by local magnates who were 
paid a kuU (wage) at stipulated rates became important when 
.strong central control disappeared. 


3. The Four Kingdoms of tlie Thirteenth Century 

Jatilvarman Kulasekhara whom Kulottunga Ill humiliat¬ 
ed at Aladura in 1205 was followed on the Pandva throne bv 
his younger brother Alaravarman Sundara Pandya T in A.D. 
1216. Desirous of avenging the insult of 1205 which he had 
shared with his brother, Sundara fell upon the Chola country 
.soon alter his accession. The .swiftness of Sundara’s move¬ 
ment and the advanced age of Kulottunga III accounted for 
the failure of Chola resistance. Sundara llrove Kulottunga 
and his son Rajaraja III into exile and performed a virdbhi- 
sheka in the coronation hall of the Cholas at Ayirattad. He 
w'cnt up to Chidambaram to worship at the shrine of Na^raja, 
and on his return fixed his camp at Ponnamaravati in 
I udukkottai. From his exile Kulottunga had appealed to 
Hoysala Ballala II for aid, and this resulted in Sundara 
Pandya agrei'ing to restore the CJiola kingdom to Kulottunga 
and his son after they had made their formal submission in 
Sundara’s camp at Ponnamaravati. Sundara a.s.sumed the 
title Sonadii-va/angiyaru/iya, who w'as pleased to give away 
the Chola country. Kulottunga Ill died .s(.on after 12IS. 

Rajaraja Jfl (1216-1256) w'as an inconipetei.l ruler who 
linslened (he fall of the Chola power. The Par.dyan invasion 
of the Chola country and its aftermath induced the Telngu- 
Chodas to transfer their allegiance to the Kakatiyas of Waran- 
gal and engage in hostilitie.s with the Hoysalas on their behalf. 
Nearer home, the Kadava cliieftain Kopperunjinga built u]) his 
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r in a considerable area round the town of Scndaniangala^ 
South Arcot which he had fortilied and made his capital* 
He too was hostile to the HoysalaS; his neighbours on the west. 
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and entered into friendly relations with the Pandya. Unaware 
of the growing difficulty of his position, Rajaraja III provoked 
Sundara Pandya to a conflict by withholding the annual tribute 
and invading tlie Pandya country. Sundara Pandya easily 
defeated Rajaraja in battle and took many captives, among 
them the chief queen of the vanquished ruler. He marched 
a second time to Ayiratta/i for a vijayabhisheka, Rajaraja’s 
attempt to join the Hoysala forces of Narasimha II in the 
region of Kanchi was foiled by Kopperunjinga, who defeated 
him at Te//ani and imprisoned him at Sendamangalam. Hear¬ 
ing of the disasters that had befallen the Chola and eager to 
check the rising tide of Pandya power, Narasimha II took 


prompt action. He marched to Srirangam, met Sundara 


Pandya in battle, and defeated him at Maheiidramangalam 
on the banks of the Kaveri. He sent another army which 
gained a victory against Kopperunjinga at l^erambalur, and 
marching thence by way of To/udur to Chidambaram, devast¬ 
ated the land south of the Gadilam river and east of Senda¬ 
mangalam before laying siege to that fortress. Kopperunjinga 
then offered to liberate Rajaraja, and Sundara Pandya had 
also to agree to the restoration of the Chola king (A.D. 1231). 


Dynastic alliances sealed the i:>eace among the Pandya, 
Chola and Hoy.sala monarchs. Rajaraja continued to hold 
nominal sway over a considerable area, even Kopperunjinga 
acknowledging his suzerainty till A.D. 1243. Hoysala inter¬ 
ference was on the increase both in the Chola and Pfindya 
countries. With the installation of Rajendra III as Yii7'>ircija 
in 1246 a difference ensued. His relation to Rajaraja is un¬ 
known, but he was a much abler prince who sought to u s- 
tore the strength of Chola monardiy. He would have suc¬ 
ceeded better than he did but for the studied j^olicy (jf the 
Hoysalas not to allow the (diola recovery to go too iar. 
Rajendra defeated two Pandya rulers, one of whom w^as ]\Iara- 
varman Sundara IT (a<c. 123S) when Hoysala Somesvava, 
son of Narasimha II. took the Pandyan side and defeated 
Rajendra in battle. In the north Cboda Tikka nlwy' Ganda- 
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^ of Nellore was on the side of Rajendr^, v^^hose posit.^., 
strengthened by his wars against the Sambuvarayas and 
Kadavarayas. The accession to the Pandya throne in 1251 
of Jdtavarman Sundara Pandya, one of the ablest soldiers and 
statesmen of the dynasty, brought about a closer alliance 
between Rajendra III and Somesvara. 




Jatavarman Sundara Pandya fought several wars leading 
to a great expansion of the Pandyan kingdom. He defeated the 
Chera Ravi Udaya Martandavarman and subjugated the Ma- 
lainadu. The Chola Rajendra was laid under tribute, and the 
island of Ceylon was invaded and conquered, and its ruler 
forced to surrender a vast quantity of pearls, and many ele¬ 
phants. Tile Ploysaias were attacked in the region of the 
Kaveri and the fortress of Kannanur Koppam to the north of 
Srirangam taken. Somesvara, who withdrew into the Mysore 
plateau for a time, renewed the war only to be killed in battle 
(A.D. 1262) in the neighbourhood of Srirangam. Sundara 
• Pandya then attacked Sendamangalam, and Kopperiinjinga 
made his submission and became a feudatory. Sundara’s con¬ 
quests included the Magadaimandalam (parts of Salem and S. 
Aicot) and the Kongu country, taken from the Hoysalas and 
the Kudjva. Lastly, in a northern expedition he killed Ganda- 
gopala in battle and occupied Kanchl, anrl proceeding further 
north he defeated a Telugu army of Kakaliyas and their 
fondatories at IMudugur and drove a Dana chief into exile. 
At the end of the campaign he performed a vlrCibhisheka at 
Nellore. About 1263 his lieutenant Jatavarman Vira Pandya 
invaded Ceylon, defeated and killed one Ceylonese prince and 
received the submission of another, as also that of a son of 
Chandiahhclnu of the Malay peninsula who held rule over a 
part of norrlu rn Ceylon. The vast treasures accumulated by 
Sundara Pandya as a result of his wars were employed in 
I>eai!tifying and endowing the great shrines of Srirangam and 
Chidambaram. 


Pressed by enemies from north and south, Ho^'sala 
Somesvara had effected a virtual division of hi.s kingdom, 
assigning the northern half to liis elder son Xara.dinhn Til and 
the southern Tamil arm to the yourmer Ramanathn, After his 
father’s death f^amanrah.i rcrovert-d Kannanfir and held iu’s 
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^ against Sundara Pandya, who died in 1268 and was siic- 
•eeeded by jMaravarman Kulasekhara I, also a great ruler. He 
pursued the war against Hoysala Ranianatha vdio had allied 
himself with the Chola Rajendra III and defeated them to¬ 
gether in battle in 1279. That is the last we hear of 
Rajendra and tire Cholas. The Chola country and the pos¬ 
sessions of Ramanatha in the Tamil country merged in the 
Pandyan empire. Travancore remained under Kulasekhara in 
^>pite of occasional risings, and his general Aryachakravarti 
invaded Ceylon at the close of the reign of Bhuvanekabahu I 
(c. 1280) and brought away much booty including the cele¬ 
brated tooth relic of the Buddha, besides bringing tlie island 
under Pandya rule for the rest of Kulasekhara's reign. The 
next ruler of Ceylon, Parakramabahu III {acc. 1303), visited 
Kulasekhara in person and persuaded him to restore the tooth 
relic. Ceylon regained its independence only during the civil 
war in the Pandyan kingdom that followed the death of Kula- 
sekhara, who a.ssumed the title ‘Conqueror of all countries’ in 
commemoration of his conquests. 


When he lost his Tamil possessions, Ramanatha began a 
Cjuarrel with his brother Narasimha III who was being attack¬ 
ed at the same time by the Yadavas and Kakatlyas from the 
north. Ramanatha seized Bangalore, Kolar and Tuinkur dis¬ 
tricts, and ruled them with Kundani as his capital. Xaia- 
sirnha III died in 1292 and was succeeded, by his son Ballfila 
III without any obstruction from Ramanatha, who tlied three 
years later. Visvanatha, the son of Ramanatha, maintained 
an ineffective opposition for a few* years. Ballfila bei^an to rule 
a united kingdom before A.D. 1300. 


To turn to the northern states. The Yadava Jaiiugi w'as 
succeeded by his son vSinghana (A.D. 1210-1247) under 
whom (he Yfidava kingdom attained its widest (xtent. He 
invaded Gujarat twice in 1231-2 and l.?37-8, and waged war 
against Ballala IT In the south depriving him of mu*.h terri¬ 
tory to the ‘'outh of the Malaprabha and the Krishna. Bal¬ 
lala s successor Xiraiiinha II also had to give up the Sacar 
taliu) and the Bellary district to Sirighana. The r.oxt Hi>ysala 
ruler Someivara tried to recover lost ground and marcliet! up 
to Pandarpiir; but Singhanas genernl \’ith3na turned b:n k 
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^^kg^oysala forces and carried his arms up to the bank: 

'• Kaverl, so that by the end of his reign Somesvara had 
lost more territory to the Yadavas than his predecessors. 
Singhana waged rather profitless wars with the Kakatiya 
Ganapati and the ruler of iMalwa. He had Changadeva for 
his astrologer; Changadeva was the grandson of the famous 
astronomer Bh^karacharya, and son of Lakshmidhara, the 
chief pandit of Jaitugi 1; he founded a college at Patna for 
the study of his grandfather’s Siddhantasiroviani and other 
works. 


Singharia’s son Jaitugi II having predeceased his father^ 
the next ruler was Krishna (1247-60), the son of Jaitugi II. 
He lost some territory in the south-west Andhra country to 
Ganapati. He performed sacrifices and patronized lite¬ 
rature. His minister Jalhana compiled the anthology 
SuktimiiktdvaU, and Amalananda’s Veddnta-kalpataru was 
also written in his reign. Krishna’s brother Mahadeva (1260- 
71) fought a successful war against Rudramba, the successor 
of Kakatiya Ganapati, capturing a number of elephants and 
some of her insignia. He defeated Silahara Somesvara of 
N'orth Konkan and annexed his territory. The great Hemadri 
was minister {&nkaranddhipa) under him and his successor. 
A voluminous writer himself, Hemadri patronized several 
authors and built so many temples that a style of architec¬ 
ture came to be called after him. Krishna’s son Ramachandra 
fought indecisive w^ars with the ruler of IMalwa and Kakatiya 
Prataparudra II. His famous general Tikkama invaded the 
Hoysala t(*rritory in 1276 and besieged the cajutal Dvara- 
samudra itself in the next year; he returned wnth much booty, 
leaving Xara-imha III in full ]K)ssc.ssion of his territory. Hos¬ 
tility with the Hoysalas continued under Ballala III, but 
Ramachandra’s position w^as threatened by the advance of the 
Muslim power from the North. The great saint Jnfinesvara 
completvd his Marathi exposition of the Gita in Ramachan¬ 
dra’s reign on tht banks of the Godavari (A.D. 1290). 


Among the Kakatiyas, Ganapati was a great ruler who 
had a long reign (A.D. 1 199-1262). Taking advantage of 
the disap[)earaiire of the Velananti Chodas from the Andhra 
country about 1186 and it.s distracted political condition, he- 
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himself its master without much trouble (1209-10) anc 
the best of its fertile lands, its iron and diamond mines, 
and its ports. The Telugu-Chodas of Nellore acknowledged 
his suzerainty, and his war with Kulottunga III has been al¬ 
ready mentioned. He waged war against Ananga Bhima III 
(1211-38) of Kalinga at a time when that ruler had trouble 
from tlie Muslims of Bengal and the Chedi ruler of Tum- 
mana. Ganapati subjugated tlie Kayastha rulers of Cudda- 
pah and Kurnool—Gangaya Sahini and his nephews Tripu- 
rantaka and Ambadeva (1239). He then made his only 
■daughter Rudramba heir-apparent and called her Rudradeva 
Maharaja. He issued a charter of security to foreign mer¬ 
chants trading in Motupalli. After the withdrawal of Jata- 
varman Sundara Pandya from Nellore, the poet Tikkana soli¬ 
cited Ganapati’s aid to Manuma Siddhi against his domestic 
'enemies, which was readily given so that ^Manama was estab¬ 
lished in security in Nellore. Even the turbulent Kaclava 
Kopperimjinga seems to have acknowledged Ganapati’s suze¬ 
rainty. The early years of Rudramba’s reign were troubled 
by the risings of Koppeninjinga and others which were sup¬ 
pressed by Ambadeva. Rudramba’s grandson (by a daughter), 
Prataparudradeva, won distinction in the wars with the Vada- 
vas, and was made Yuvardja in 1280. Eight years later Amba¬ 
deva rebelled with support from the Hoysalas and Yadavas; 
but the Yuvardja subdued him before A.D. 1291. Prat«apa- 
ruefra il succeeded his grandmother in A.D. 1295 and ruled 
till 1326. Early in his reign Adoni and Raichur were taken 
from the Yadavas and the territory round about the fortresses 
brought under Kakatlya rule. Prataparudra reformed the 
administrative sy.stom and divided the kingdom into 77 vdyak- 
ships, confining recruitment to them to the Padmanayaka 
comnnmit 3 ^ Some of the great nayakas like K5payanayaka 
who played a great part in resisting the Mu.slims later were 
the products nf this system which was continued and elabo¬ 
rated by the rulers of Vijayanagar. 


4. Society and KcHgion 

The country was divided into well-marked trrrilorial 
units like Kuntala. Andhra. Tondainad Choki. Kerala and so 
'On. and the people in each unit dt veloperl thew owm cultural 
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^ rentiae and a measure of local patriotism—tendencies 
which seek to reassert themselves in our own day after the- 
attainment of political freedom. But there was much mixing 
of people from different parts due to the patronage of courts'^, 
movements of armies, and more or less durable unification of 
diflerent units under a common state. A considerable number 
of the ijopulation found honourable employment in the civil 
.service of the sfhte, the army and the navy, but service even 
under the state was not a favoured ideal, the independent land¬ 
holder, artisan or trader commanding greater esteem in society^ 




The gulf between the luxurious lives led by the kings and 
the nobles who enjoyed their favour and the modest living 
standards of the rest of the population was rather wide. Brah¬ 
mins, despite their poverty, commanded the good-will of the 
kings and the respect of the people by their character and 
learning. It was, however, a society where the acceptance of 
status was voluntary and universal, and as ideals of ‘social 
democracy’, though not altogether unknown, had not gained 
credence, the social exclusiveness of groups did not stand in 
the way of their combining together for the common good. 

Women were honoured and free in their movements, but 
the cultured courtesan was a formidable rival to the wedded 
wife, especiallt in liigh life. A mislre.ss of Chfilukya ^’ijaya- 
dilya by name \’inapotiga/, notice the honorific plural, per¬ 
formed a hiranyagarbha at Mahakuta and made valuable pre¬ 
sents to the deity. The Rashtrak.itta Amogliavarsha T regu¬ 
larly employed courtesans as his emiss.irics, and hi- feudatories 
had to entertain them suitably ir. their courts. Prineesse.s of 
the royal family were trained in literature and the fine arts, 
and some were iiuite equal to the tasks of administration, and 
even war. Akkadevi, elder sister of Chalukya Jayasimha II, 
ruled a province, fought battles, and conducted sieges of forts; 
sueces.sfully. The queens of Iloysala Ballfila I were iiighlv 
aecomplishrd in music and dancing, and Sovaladevl. the queen 
of Kakgehuri Sovideva (A.D. 1174), made public displays of 
these arts to large a.s.semblies of nobles, scholars and artbts. 

A .select b(<dy of troops who .shared a meal with the liing 
at the time of lii.s accession and were .sworn to defend hint 
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h their lives on all occasions were known by different 
names.in different courts —Sakavdsis under the ChalukyaSy 
Velaikkdrar under the Cholas, Gammas under the Hoysalas^ 
and Apattiidavigal under the Pandyas. Marco Polo describes 
the institution as ‘Companions of Honour^, and early Arab 
writers knew of it also. 


Education: We get more details of higher educational 
institutions than about the lower grades of education. The 
village teacher is often mentioned, and doubtless he got a 
share of the village land besides other presents on festive and 
ceremonial occasions from the parents of the children lie 
taught. Skill in the crafts was passed from father to son. 
The erection of a large temple or palace often furnished the 
occasion fur the discovery of fresh talent as well as the em¬ 
ployment of men of proved ability. Artisans generally had 
an innate sense of beauty, and some of them were great artists. 
The generally accurate engraving of inscriptions on the walls 
of most temples and on copper, and the high liierary quality 
of many of these records, raise a presumption that the level 
of general education was fairly high. ‘Adult education’ w.as 
carried on by means of oral expositions of the epics, Puranas 
and other edifying subjects in temples and olher public places. 
The singing of devotional hymns in temples by well-trained 
choirs of singers brought home to the people the best music, 
literature and religion of the land. The mathas, paWis, and 
vihdras also took a hand in education. The basic value of 
Sanskrit learning was wtII recognized, and there were inslilii- 
tions specially endowed for its promotion on a large scale. 
The Bra hi)} a purl at Belgaum, the Ghatikd of Kanchi, and the 
college at Bahur arc examples from the age of the Clialuky.'s 
of Baonmi and Pallava.s of Kanchi. A flourishing college at 
Salatgi in Karnataka to which pupils came from different 
janapadas was richly endowed in A.D. 945 by a mimVtei of 
Kiishna TTI. A Ghaiikd at Nagai (A.D. lOSS) had provision 
for 2i 0 Veda students and 50 students of the t^dstro,; in the 
charge of six teachers and a librniian. At Kpniiyiram in S. 
.A.ic(»t, the Chok'i Rajendra I endowed a rollcgc to take in, 270 
junior .‘^lutletiP and 70 seniors with a teavhin- staff of foiirte<’n 
person>. In anothe r college at Tribhuvani in (ho same neigh- 
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ood. there were 260 students and 12 teadiers. 
about a hostel for students and a hospital at Tirumuk- 
kudal (Chingleput dt.) are preserved in a long record of Vira- 
rajendra (A.D. 1067). There was a medical school at Tiru- 
vaduturai where the AshtdngaJtridaya and Charakasamhitd 
were taught, and a school for the study of P^ini's grammar 
at Tiruvornyur. The study of Law and Astronomy was spe¬ 
cially favoured by the Yadavas of Devagiri. 

The temple: The temple filled a large place in the cul¬ 
tural and economic life of the people^ and its role as a social 
institution can hardly be exaggerated. Its construction and 
the making of images to be installed in it gave employment 
to large numbers and scope for the talent of artists. On its 
daily routine depended numbers of priests, choristers, musi¬ 
cians, dancing girls, florists, cooks and others. Its periodical 
festivals were attended by fairs, learned contests, wrestling 
matches and every form of popular entertainment. The tem¬ 
ple was also a great landlord, bank, school, hospital, fortress, 
and what not. The jewellers flourished on the demands of 
temples and palaces. Kings lavished their bounty on tem- 
ph:‘s, and their courtiers and the merchant princes in the 
country followed their example. !Many interesting details ta 
be gathered from numerous inscriptions about each temple 
which cannot be set forth here fully justify the general state¬ 
ments made above. We hear little of individual architects 
and sculptors, A notable exception is Sri Gunclan Aiiivarito- 
£lv5o\Jhe_builder of the Lokesvara Inow Virupaksha) temple 
at Ppttad;ikal, who got many privileges for his class from the 
Chiilukya ruler of Badami. Sri Gundan is said to have been 
an expert in planning cities, cons'ructing palaces, vehicles, 
thrones and bedsteads. He had the title Te.ykanndi'.eya sutra- 
dhari, the architect of the south. Several sculptors of the Hoy- 
sala period have ‘signed’ their creations on the numerous tem¬ 
ple- of ?o'vsore, the most famous among these sculptors being 
Afalitamma, Baichoja, Chandaya, Bama and others. 


Games: Hunting was a favourite pastime of the kings, 
fn A.D. 804 Govinda III engaged in a boar hunt on the banks 
of the Tungabhadrfi after his expedition to KaiKhi. The 
Ganga Bfituga H had a famous luiund Kii/i by name which 
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'd in a fight with a boar, an event commemorated in one 
of the most valuable inscriptions found on the memorial raised 
over its remains at Atakur. A game of ball on horseback 
resembling polo was much liked by Indra IV, and is mentioned 
in other connections as well. 


Industry and trade: In most of the common industries 
production had only the local market in view. But a fairl}^ 
brisk internal trade in some articles like salt and in luxury 
goods is well attested by the movements of individual iner- 
chants and the organization of guilds. Warangal specialized 
in the maufacture' of carpets, Palnad in iron manufactures, 
including arms, and other places had other specialities. Pearl 
fishing in the Gulf of Manar was an important industry, and 
Marco Polo gives an accurate account of it. Major roads as 
wll as tracks not suited to wheeled traffic were maintained 
in good repair by local authorities and villagers in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. River and coastal transport was by means of 
boats. The roads were not always safe and brigandage in¬ 
creased in unsettled times. The Manigramam (Skt. Vanik- 
grama) and Nanadesis or Ainnu/'ruvar were powerful mer¬ 
chant guilds which transcended political limits and maintained 
armed retainers of their own. The Kakatiya records distin¬ 
guish mercliants of the home country (swadcsa-bchdrulu) 
from merchants of another country {paradesn-behdruhi) and 
the Nanadesis. Maritime trade flourished, and there were 
Brahmin temples and merchants in Canton in .A.D. 750. From 
the twTlfth century Chinese sea-going junks began to make 
frequent visits to Indian ports, and Alarco Polo who was lused 
to those well-built vessels did not think much of Indian ~hips. 
Siraf on the Persian Gulf w’as the chief emporium in the west. 
The rich merchants of that city were surprised at the Indian 
merchants wanting each a separate plate to be reserved for 
himself at a dinner! Tlic Chola embassies, 'oally trade mis¬ 
sions. to China haw been already mentioned. Large numbers 
of horses w^re imported from Alabin at great ci'st as noted by 
Alarco Polo and the Muslim historians. The Jcwi=;h traveller 
Benjamin of Tudela (A.D. 1170) bears testimony lo the 
trustworthiness of the merchants of Quilon and the officials 
of the Chola governmeni employed in the port. The ahhaya- 
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(charter of security) which Kakatlya Ganapati gaL 
&eign merchants trading in Motupalli has been noticed 
above. There was a bewildering variety of currencies, weights, 
and measures, each locality having its own system of these. 
The occasional efforts at standardization we hear of did not. 
meet with conspicuous success. 


Religion: In the sphere of religion, the saints and seers of 
the South evolved an emotional type of b/iakti very different 
from the dignified devotion of the early Bhdgavatas of North¬ 
ern India. The two schools of Mimamsa (Vedic exegesis) 
associated with the names of Kumarila and Prabhakara came 
up. The three main systems of Vedanta philosophy were 
developed by Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhva. The main 
course of these movements may be briefly traced now. 


Till the fifth or sixth century A.D. the different religious, 
sects lived in harmony; Vedic sacrifices, worship of primitive 
godlings with offerings of blood and toddy, the domestic 
rituals and temple w’orship of the more enlightened classes, 
Bucldhit^m and Jainism went on side by side. But the posi¬ 
tion changed in the seventh century, particularly in the Tamil 
country. A strojig theistic movement swept over the country 
wliich aimed at putting down Jainism and Buddhism and 
promoting among the people an ardent devotion to Siva or 
Vishnu. The inovem(.*nt was led by a succession of saints 
who traversed the country many times, ever moving frean 
.shrine to shrine, composing hymns in Tamil, singing, dancing 
and debating witli their opponents all their way. The Saiva 
saint.^ came to be known as ndyandrs of whom there were 
sixty-three; the Vaishnava leaders were the twelve d\vdrs. 
The forn er group included a woman from Karaikfil, a pariah 
Xandanar from .Vlanur, and a general of the Pallava forces, 
Paranjoti or Siruttondar. But most prominent among them 
wer<^ the Vrllfila (Tiru) X’aviikkarasu or Appar, the converter 
oi .Mahcr:dravarman. his junior contemporary (Tim) Jnana- 
sambandar. a Brahmin youth of the Kaiindinya gotra from 
bhiyali nnd Sundaramiirti, also a BraJimin by birth, who came 
al)out a century later. Their hymns, coll(*cted together in the 
canonical work Trvdram by Nambi Andar Naritbi at (he clnce 
of the tenth or early in the eleventh century, form the most 
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^ed treasure of Tamil ^aivism. They are true and el(> 
quent records of mystical raptures and ecstasies, of moments- 
of light when there is a vision of God, and of periods of gloom 
when everything is dark. Very different and much more 
exuberant are the outpourings in the Tirtivdsagam of Manik- 
kavasagar, a contemporary of Pandya Varaguna II, whose 
devotion is more impassioned and whose confessions are more 
outspoken. All were keen controversialists and had no soft 
word for the Buddhists and Jains. 




Among the oAvdrs (‘divers’—into the qualities of God) 
the three earliest Poygai, Pudam, and Pey, most probably 
belonged to the dark period before A.D. 550. Their bhakti is. 
a simple, gentle devotion with no trace of polemic in its ex¬ 
pression, and they adopt the venbd metre in all their hymns. 
Tiruma/isai was an elder contemporary of Mahendravarman 1 
and may be said to mark the transition to the age of contiaj- 
versy. Tirumangai, a petty chieftain of Alinadu in the Tan- 
jore district, a l;<een controversialist and eloquent hymnisl. 
is perhaps the best-knowm among the group and certainly the 
most volumincais writer, whose hymns are comparable to those 
of Jnanasambandar in literary quality. He is reputed to have 
robbed tiie Buddhist vihdra at Negapatam of an image of the 
Buddha in solid gold in order to be able to renovate the tem¬ 
ple of Srirangam. A little after his time, about the beginning 
of the ninth century, may be {)laced Periya/var, a Brahmin ni 
Srivilliputtur who came out triumphant in a disputation in 
the court of Srimara Srivallabha, and his foster-daughter God:, 
(Kodai), the only wnman a/var; Tiruppan, the Vaislmava 
counterpart of Nandan: and Tondar-adippodi (the dust of 
the feet of devotees), a Brahmin whose real name was \h’prri- 
naiayana and who hated the heretical sects quite as much ns 
Tirumangai. Kulasekhara. a filler of Kerala w'ho wrote in 
Tamil and wSanskrit, Xammalvar, a V^ellala from KiirugQr iw 
A/vartirunagari in the Tinnevelly district, and his pupil 
Madhurakavi, complete the iah\ Namma/var. aKo known a: 
Sathakopa. was the author of Ti;uvaymo]i, which is nearly a 
fourth •.! the canon (of 4.000 verses' and ombxlies the deep¬ 
est r. lic:ious experience and jihilosophic thought of one of the 
gicjtest mystics the world has known. 
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Hiuen Tsang visited the South (c.* A.D. 642), hV 
regret that Buddhism was giving place to Digam- 
bara Jainism; the bhakti movement was then in its infancy 
and did not strike the eye of the pilgrim. Its triumph dur¬ 
ing the next two centuries was the result of several factors 
working together. Public disputations resulted in the trans¬ 
ference of royal patronage to it; the use of the popular speech 
in the 'soul-stirring hymns of the time which laid stress on the 
miracles wrought by Siva and Vishnu to save their devotees 
and on the episodes in the lives of Krishna and Rama, and 
the fact tliat the hymns were set to suitable tunes well suited 
to mass singing, were even more important factors. 



A less popular, but not less significant, aspect of the revival 
is represented by the work of Kumarila and Sankara who 
stood not for any sect, but for Brahmanical religion as it had 
grown through the centuries. Kumarila frequently attacks 
the Buddhists in his works concerned mainly with the philo¬ 
sophy of rituals, and is said to have done much to discredit 
them in public controversy. Sankara (A.D. 788-820) was 
the greater thinker. He is taken to be a Nambudiri Brahmin 
from Kaladi on tlie banks of the Alwaye river in North Tra- 
vancore. Losing his father early, he turned an ascetic and 
studied Vedanta under Govinda-yogi, a pupil of Gaudapada. 
In his short life he travelled over the whole of India propa¬ 
gating his new philosophy of a rigorously consistent monism 
and triumphing against all rivals in debate. He borrowed from 
the Buddhists much of his philosophic technique as well as the 
lilies of organization in the new monasteries he founded in 
the four corners of India at Sringcri, Dvuraka, Badrinath, 
Purl and Kanchi, though he treated Buddhism as the chief 
e lemy of Hindiiisni. It has been said with justice that his 
respect for tradition stood iu the way of his asserting the 
originality which he undoubtedly possessed. 


Tender the Cholas the saints of the earlier period came 
to be worshipped as manifestations of divinity in temples 
whose plact' in the social and religious life of the 
land has been touched on already. The Vaishnava canon was 
ftiven its final .sha[)e by Nrithninnni who travelled all owr 
India and wdiose .Sanskrit works pointed (he way to a pliilo- 
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ical justification of the Path of Love {bhakti)* ms" 
grandson Alavandar or Yamiinacharya was also a great 
teacher, whose writings, often cited by Ramanuja, sought to 
establish the real existence of the supreme soul and the eter¬ 
nal independence of the individual soul. Ramanuja was tlic 
greatest of the dchdryas of this period. Born at Sriperum- 
budur near Madras, he studied philosophy under Yadava- 
prakasa of Kanchi who belonged to the school of Sankara. 
He developed differences with his teacher and felt drawn to 
the teachings of Yamunacharya, whom he succeeded in the 
headship of the matha at Srirangam. He proved a successful 
teacher and a great organizer. His writings, all in Sanskrit^ 
sought to refute the teachings of Sankara and build up the 
visishtCidvaita system which affirmed tliat ‘the soul, though 
of the same substance as God and emitted from him rather 
than created, can obtain bliss not in absorption but in exist¬ 
ence near him.' He reformed the temple ritual, and threw 
open important temples to the outcastes on one day in the 
year. His travels in Northern India go far to account for 
the wide influence of the Vaishnava sect there. Though the 
stories of Chola persecution of Ramanuja seem to be exag¬ 
gerated, the fact remains that he had to leave the Chola coun¬ 
try and seek refuge in Mysore for some years (A.D. 109S- 
1122) during w'hich he weaned Vishnuvardhana from Jainism 
and established a well-organized rnatlia at Melkote. A younger 
contemporary of Ramanuja was Nimbarka, a Telugu Brahtnin 
Bhagavata of Nimbapura in Bellary district, who spent most 
of his time in Brindavan in the North and became the founder 
of a new sect allied to that of Ramanuja. Another develop¬ 
ment in Vaishnavi.sm was the advocacy of complete jdiirali.'^m 
by Madhva in the thirteenth century. A Brahmin of J:k)uth 
Kanara born shortly before A.D. 1200, he turned .Sany;Tin 
early in life and like Ramanuja had his training in the advaiia 
of Sankara and broke away from it. He toured in Northern 
India and addres.sed ^Muslim divines in Peisian. He claimed 
to be au incarnation of \ ayu and was a prolific writer. His 
chief ta.sk \vas to combat the ‘illii.sionists’ (fUflyu-iddid) as he 
dcscribecTthe follow'crs of Sankara, an<l to proclaim tint the 
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irse is ruled by God as two persons Vishnu and LakshL., 
iha that souls are of different orders and eternally distinct 
from him. He taught bhakti towards Krishna as in the 
Bhu^avafa, Radha having no place in it. Other avatars are 
revered, Siva is worshipped, and the 'five gods’ {Pauchaya- 
^ana) are recognized. Differences in the interpretation of 
praptti (surrender) led to the growth of two schools among 
the followers of Ramanuja—the Va^agaiai (northern school) 
following the markaianyaya (ape way) which calls for some 
effort on the part o^ the devotee to win the grace of God, just 
as the young ape clings fast to the mother; the Tengalat 
(southern school) following the mar]aranyaya (the cat way) 
in v/hich the devotee has only to aw^ait grace, like the kitten 
wailing to be carried along in the mother’s mouth. Pif/ai- 
lokacharya (b. A.D. 1213) was the founder of the southern 
school, which found its most influential exponent in iVIana- 
vafa jMahamuni (b. A.D. 1370) in the next period. The 
leader of the northern school was Vedanta Desika (b. A.D. 
126S). Vishiuisvami, founder of a dualist sect, and, his pupil 
aLCording to some accounts, Jnane.svara, author of an exteiv- 
sive verse commentary on the Bhagavadgltd in iMarathi be¬ 
sides many dbhangs or hymns, are notable figures in the Vaish- 
I'lnvism of Maharashtra in the thirteenth century. The tone 
of Jiianesvara is advaitic though he always lays stress on yoga. 
He also wrote the 4VRiid[{pb/iav^, a philosophical work, and 
the Cbdn^adt'va Pdsashti. advaTtic advice to Chaiigadeva. V 
Naniadeva (1270-1350), a tailor who was the author of many 
diJiaugi>, also deserves mention. 


Saivism had other types of devotee.s besides the bhakti 
srhooi. Their tenets and practi(es were gruesome and repel¬ 
lent to modern taste. Such were the Pasiipatas, Krdamukhas, 
and Kapfilikas, whose presence in considerable numbers in 
Kfincki. Tiruvo/Tiyiir. Melpadi (North Arcot) and Koduin- 
ba/ur (T^udukkot^i) is mentioned in literature and j’nscrip- 
(ions trom the '^e/enth century A.D. Some of iliem if not 
all lulrlirtrrl lo the wor^hi)> of the female prinrijd** wTiicK 

tended to df'gi-ncrale into Uv entiou.s'orgies. 'Phe practice of the 
devotee offering his own head to the j^odidc'^s evidence i bv 
several ‘cul[)turcs of the Prillava and Chola periods. 





^ --- 
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Chalukyas and Rashtrakutas, who imported priests from the 
banks of the Ganges for conducting worship in the temples 
•erected by tliem. Vedic sacrifices were continued also, and 
vratas observed and dduas made for the accumulation of spiri¬ 
tual merit. The worship of Karttikeya became prominent in 
the Bellary region, thanks to two tapovanas .(forests of 
penance) initiated by teachers from Bengal. The 6aiva 
shrines^ of Dak£harama_(i»7//^o Prakshfirama), Kalahasti and 
Srisailam rose into prominence, in eastern. Deccan. Mathas 
came up in large numbers ever>nvhere and did much social 
service besides imparting religious education. Two develop¬ 
ments in Saivism of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries deserve 
special mention. In the Tamil country the philosophy of Saiva 
Siddhata based on the Agamas was formulated by Mcykanda- 
deva, a pious Vellala of the earl}" thirteenth century who lived 
on the banks of the Pennar. Plis brief statement of the 
dogmatics of the system in the ndna^cnlntn\ gave rise 
to a vast literature, expository and polemical, and to the 
.growth of different schools marked by rather minute differ¬ 
ences in doctrine. The main tenets of the system are that 
matter and soul are, like God, eternal, and that the Absolute 
through its ‘grace-form’ is over engaged in the rescue of souls 
from the bondage of matter and the stains (inahis) which 
defile their purity. It exalts the role of the guru as an inter¬ 
mediary. 'fhe other development is the growth of \'irasaivis:n 
•or the Lingayal cult in Karnataka and the Tclugu country. 
Basava, the minister of Kalachuri Bijjala of Kalyanl, is gene¬ 
rally regarded as the founder of the sect, but inscriptions show 
that Ekantacla Ramayya uf Ablur was the real leader of the 
movement, Basava coming in later as a political ally. I'hc 
system is neirkcd by the prominence of monasteries and the 
more or less complete social and religions equality of its .^ecla- 
lios, (raced by some to the iniluence of Jainism and Islam, 
i^iva is the only (lod they own, though a guru is also reccs- 
sary. They generally carry a Unva about (iicir j)er?^.on in a 
reliquary suspended from the neck. They revere the sixty- 
three 7i‘iyctuirs of the Tamil country and 770 lalci saints in- 
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IMani kkavasagar, Basava and his disciples, 
fadhya Saivas of the Telugu country were followers of Malli- 
karjuna Panditaradhya, a contemporary of Basava, who 
differed from him in accepting the Veda and caste. But the 
Lingayats and Aradhyas were friends, and co-operated in 
resisting Islam in tlie next period. 


Buddhism: The decline of Buddhism in Andhradesa was 
noticed by Hiuen Tsang. Buddhist shrines seem to have been 
quietly converted into Hindu temples as the Buddha was re¬ 
cognized as an avatar of Vishnu, the most prominent instance 
being that of Amaravatl. In the Tamil country Buddhist 
settlements continued to flourish in Negapatam on the east 
coast and Srimulav^am- on the west as well as in KanchL 
Some scenes from the Buddha’s life are figured in the deco- 
ralive panels in a balustrade of the Tanjore temple, and Bud¬ 
dhist authors of Tamil works are known. Kanheri (Krishna- 
giri) near Bombay continued to be an important centre of 
Buddhism and attracted endowments at the close of the ninth 
century A.D, 


Jainism: Jainism was more influential than Buddhism^ 
particularly in Karnataka and the Tamil country. Many 
Jain temples were built in Karnataka, that built by Ravi- 
kirti at Aiho/e in A.D. 634 being one of the best-known. 
Ainugliavarslui I had, as noticed already, leanings towards 
Jainism, and the Ganga rulers were Jains in general. The 
iCastcrn Chalukya Amma IT (middle of the "^tenlh century) 
built two Jinalayas and attached satras to them where Sra- 
manas of all the four castes were to he regularly fed. Jainism 
had much in common with Hinduism, and gifts made by Jainas 
Were off( n couched in the same formulae as Hindu gifLs. 

Islam: A Muslim fleet first .s,ailcd in Indian waters in 
A.D, 636, and soon after Mu.dim traders from Arabia, conti¬ 
nuing the contacts of pre-Muslim days, settled in the mimer- 
OU.S ports of the west coa.st and married the women of the 
country. The issue of such unions became the ]Mappi//as 
(Moplahs) of Malabar. Hindu kings encouraced these 
traders, they .supplied them horses for the cavalry and men 
for manning their fleets. There were Muslims and mo.srjU(\s in 
the important cities of the RaiUfrakuta kingdom, and indeed 
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long the west coast and in some ports on the eastern 
.e Kayal and Nagore. The story of Cheraman Perum^ of 
Kerala turning Muslim and going to Mecca seems to be apo¬ 
cryphal. Islam was preached actively in the neighbourhood 
of Trichinopoly early in the eleventh century by Natliad Wali, 
a Sayyid prince from Turkey, who turned a missionary and 
whose tomb is still pointed out in the city. The army of Hoy- 
sala Ballala III is said to have included 20,000 Muslims. 
Attempts to trace Islamic influence on Hindu thought and 
institutions are not convincing. The conditions in which 
Hinduism came into contact with Islam were too unfavourable 


for such a development. The emphasis on monotheism, on 
emotional worship, on self-surrender, on social equality and 
on-the need for a guvUy can well be explained otherwise than 
by postulating Islamic influence. 

Christianity: A doubtful tradition ascribes the introduo^ 
tion of Christianity in South India.Jo_ Sj. Thomas and the 
first century A.D, Coamas of Alexandria wlio travelled in 
South India in A.D. 522, found a cliurch at Quilon and another 
in Ceylon, both Nestorian. That many Indians had become 
converts to Christianity is evident from the copper-plate grants 
to Malabar Christians, of which the earliest is dated A.D. 774. 
Immigrants fiom Baghdad, Mineveh, Jerusalem and t)ther 
places added to the strength of the community. Marco Polo 
(A.D. 1293’) mentions the presence of a Christian community 
at St. Ihomas hlount, and narrates the story of the niart 3 rrdom 
of the saint on the mount. 

5. Litcratiiro 


Sanskrit In Vedic studies the RigarthadJJ^ikUj a com¬ 
mentary on the Rigveda composed by V'enkata MSdhava in 
the reign of Parantaka I Chola, takes the first place. Com¬ 
mentaries on the Brahmanas, Sutras and other works of Vedic 
literature were composed throughout the period. Bhavasvaini 
(tenth century), Shadgurusishya (thirteenth century A.D.), 
and perhaps also Haradatta, are notable names of commenta¬ 
tors belonging to our period. 

Among Puranas, the Bhdgavata, which summed up the 
tenets of the neo-bhakii cult and ctmibined auvaita with fho.n 
was composed somewhere In cSuutb India about the tenth 
1^1 
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[ry A.D. We have commentaries on the Vis/mu Pur 
Vishnu Chitta (early thirteenth century), and on the 
Rdmayana by Atreya Varadaraja or Udali (twelfth 
century). 



In secular literature, the Nitidvis/ias/itikd of Sundara 
Pandya, a work of great merit on morals must be earlier than 
the seventh century A.D., though the identity of its author re¬ 
mains a mystery. Kumaradasa’s Jdnaklliarami deals with 
the Rama story in twenty cantos of very good verse reminis¬ 
cent of Kalidasa; 3ie~'authbr has been plausibly identified 
with a king of Ceylon who ruled in the sixth century^ A.D. 
Vijayabhat^rika, the queen of Chandraditya, a son of Pula- 
kesin II, wrote under the pen-name Vijayanka or Vijjika and 
described herself as a dark Sarasvati; her w^ork, greatly prais¬ 
ed by Rajasekhara, has been lost but for a few verses pre¬ 
served in anthologies. Pallava Mahendravarman I composed 
the tvyo farces Mattavildsa and B/iagavadajjuka as a good- 
humoured protest against the growing religious intolerance 
of his times. The C/iIiandavicIiiti Jdnusrayi on prosody was 
perhaps the work of Vishnukundin Madhavavarman III who 
had the title Janasraya. Dandin, the author of Kdvyadarsa, 
a fine manual of rhetoric, lived in the court of Pallava Nara- 
simhavarman. His otlier work Dasakumdrac/ianta, the tale 
of the ten princes, is in its present form a composite work, 
the beginning and the end being the work of other hands than 
the author of the kernel, which there is reason to think was 
part of the AvajitisundarJ/:at/id. Dandiifs prose is simple and 
eloquent. The Asc/mrya-c/iuddmani of Saktibhadra (early 
ninth century) ha? the distinction of being the first full-blown 
drama (r:dtaka) in Sanskrit from South India. Its theme is 
the perennial Rama story, and the author effectively embel- 
Ii.vhes it with inventions of his owm. The same writer's 
Vmnddavdsnvadatta is lost. Trivikrama Bhatta, a contern- 
poiary of Iiidra III Rashtrakula, composed the Nalu-cJtampu, 
the earliest extant chamfni, i.e. a 1: in miced prose and 

viri-a 4\ f ndCila Ti•('/it!>}ipH i, .also att« ihijteti lo him. Two 
episodes from the ^^cJidbhdrata were dramatized by a king 
f el. M-khaui (.\ D. 05 O) from Kerala in Tapati-samvarana 
and !iiibhadyv Uhunau 'jaya. He .dvj patronized Vibudeva, the 
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ior of iXalodaya, a poem wrongly attributed to Kalidasa. 
Hilvaniangalasvami; better known as LIl§.-suka, composed 
several erudite works, but is best remembered by his devo- 


tional lyric, tlie Kris/inakaniamriia. The great Jain divine 
Somadevasuri, a contemporary of Krishna III, was the author 
uf Vasastilakachampu, the NUivdkydmriia which reviews the 
science ot polity from a Jain standpoint, and other works. 
The prose romance Udayasundarl-kathd of Sod^ala 
(c. A.D. 1000), a Kayastha of Lata, seeks to imitate Bana's 
[)r()se style without success. The Vikravidfikadeva-charita of 
Bilhana is a well-known semi-historical kdvya on the life of 
Vikramaditya VI Chalukya; its verse is easy and flowing, 


though the description^ are disproportionately long and the 
narrative shows a bias in favour of the hero as against his 
unluckly elder brother Somesvara II. The Mdnasolldsa which 
purports to be a work of Chalukya Somesvara III is a cyclo¬ 
paedic work in a hundered chapters; though there is no great 
merit in its choice of topics or their sequence, the work is a 
record of recondite technical lore and deserves to some extent 
its alternative name .1 bhilashitdrtha-chintdmani. KavirSja 
Madliava Bhatta (c. A.U. 1190), patronized by the Kadamba 
prince Kamadeva. was the author of Rdghava’Pdi}(J/ivtya, 
setting forth simultaneously the stories of the two great epics, 
by means of verses each giving two meanings. He also wrote 
the poem Fdrijdtahorana in ten cantos. The Cadyakarnd- 
mriia of one of the Vidya-chakravartis (poet-laureatefs) of 
the Hoysala court is a work of good prose on the wars of 
Narasimha 11. The hereditary family of Vidya-chakravartis 
enriched Sanskrit literature by other writings. Sarada- 
tanaya’s Bltdvaprakasa, thirteenth century, is a landmark in 
literary criticism; the author also wrote Saradiya, a treati.se 
on nuL^ic Vedanta Desika claiims a high place in liteiatuic 


by his Yddavdbhyudayay a mahakdvya on the exploits of Sn 
Krishna, and the work was commented on by the celebrated 
polyhi^tor Appaya Dikshita in the sixteenth century. Men¬ 
tion must be made also of Ucsikrv’s Hawsa^sandrsa, an imita¬ 
tion of the c^kG,-scLndcs(2 ot KalidAsa; Pddukd'’ii(ihdsidy a 
dcvvjiiona] pocui* lidd - 
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meant as dkj}iiish\admitic counterblast to a similar won 
Krishna Misra from the advaita standpoint known as Pra~ 
bodha-chandrodaya. About A.D. 1300 fall the two works on 
rhetoric, each containing a drama qn the patron of the author 
meant to illustrate the rules of dramatic composition set forth 
by him; they are the Ekdvali of Vidyadhara of the court of 
Narasimha II of Orissa, and the Pratdpamdrayasqbhushana 
of Vidyanatha patronized by Kakatiya I'rataparudra IT. 




In philosophy, law and the technical sciences there was 
much activity, all of which cannot be reviewed here. We can 
mention only the most outstanding authors and their works. 
Kumarila (8th century) annotated the famous Sdbara-blidshya 
on Jaimini’s Mimdmsd-sutras in three works: Slokavdrtika, 
TantravdrtikQj and Tuptikd, His pupil Prabhakara started 
a rival school in his works, also commentaries on Sabara- 
svSmin’s bfidshya, which have survived only in part. In the 
philosophy of the Vedanta, Sankara’s works, the great 
bhdskyas on the Brahma-sutras, the principal Upanishads and 
the Bhagavad-giXay stand foremost; not all the stotras that are 
current under his name seem to be his. His pupils wrote 
several works of exposition, polemic and propaganda. There 
were many authors later who carried on the tradition in their 
works. Visishtadvaita literature starts with Nathamuni’s 
Yogarahasya and Nydyatattva, and Ydviundchdrya^s 
(b. A.D. 917) Siddhitraya, Gltarthasangraha and Agama- 
prdmdnya, and reaches its culmination in Ramanuja’s &rP 
bhdshya on the Brahnia-sutras and other works of less import¬ 
ance. His system also found many e.xponents in succeeding 
generations, one of tha most notable among them being 
.Sudar:§ana-bhatta (b. A.D. 1175), author of the commentary 
Srutaprakdsikd on the SrJbhdshya. Vedanta Desika 
(A.D. 1268-1369) also deserves' mention for his numerous 
works of annotation and exposition of Ramanuja's system and 
of polemic against advaita. Srikantlia’s bhdshya on the Brahwa- 
sutras expounded the Sivadvaita system (to be distinguished 
from theSaiva Siddhanta) in the twelfth century A.D. Umapati 
Sivacharya (c. 1290-1320) is one of the best-kn'own writers in 
San.skrit and Tamil on ^aiva Siddhanta and his bhdshya on the 
Sanrhitd ir a powerful plea that Siva is the only deity 
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everyone should worship. The dvhita system of 
philosophy was elaborated by Madhva, also called Ananda 
lirtha (A.D. 1198-1275), in his bhashya on tlie Brahma- 
Slit ras and commentaries on the Upanishads and the Bhaga- 
vad-gltd, and in other works. He also composed a number 
of polemical treatises rebutting the doctrines of rival schools, 
and others followed him to carry on the school he 
established. 


In law, three commentaries on Ydjnavalkya smriti deserve 
prominent mention. They are the Bdlakridd of \hsvarupa, 
reputed to be a pupil of Sankara; the Mifdkshard of V'ijnanes- 
-vara, which still serves as the main basis of Hindu Law, and 
the more extensive commentary of Apararka or Aparaditya I, 
the Silahara ruler of Konkan (early twelfth century), which 
is more an independent digest than a mere commentary on 
the text of Yajnavalkya. Hemadri's Chaiiirvargachintdmani, 
comprising five large sections on Vrata, Dana, Tirtho, IMoksha 
and Parisesha (miscellaneous) is the most extensive digest on 
the subjects it treats of; two more section.s on Prayaschitta 
(expiation) and Vyavahara (civil law), also supposed to have 
been compiled by him, are not forthcoming. Commentaries 
on ancient Sutras need not be mentioned in detail. 

In lexicography, the Vaijoyanti of Vadavaprakasa. the 
teacher of Ramanuja, the Xdmamdld of Dhananjaya 
(A.D. 1150), a Digambara Jain, and Jataveda Dikshila's 
(A.D. 1250) commentary on the Afuarakosa known as the 
Brihad-vritti, are the principal works of the age. Grammatical 
studies are repre.sented by the Padamafijarl of Haradatta (9th 
century) on the Kdsikd, and the Purushakdra of KrishnalTla- 
siika (13th century) on the Daiva of Deva. Besides the 
Kudimiyamalai inscription of Mahendravarman I, the 
musical treatises of the time include the Safigitachuddmani of 
('halukya Jagadekamalla (1138-50). the Sangita-ratudkara of 
Sarngadeva of the time of ^''adav^l Singhana. a comprehen¬ 
sive work on music and dance in seven chapters; the 
ratndvali (A.D. 1254) of Jayasenapati. a general of Kaka- 
tiya Ganapati, and the Sarn'ita-sudhdkani of an unidentified 
Chalukya prince by name Harapala-deva. 
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yamil: In Tamil, many of the minor didactic works 
the ‘eighteen Kiflckanakku’ as they came to be known 



m later times were composed between A.D. 350 and 630; 
among them Naladi, a Jaina anthology of 400 verses put 
together by Padumanar and arranged in forty chapters on the 
model of the KiiraX. It refers to the Muttaraiyar from whom 
Vijayalaya took Tanjore, and so may possibly be somewhat 
later than the limits indicated above. The twin epics of 
Silappadtkdram and Mcniinekalai must also be placed about 
the same time. The former is the brightest gem of earlv 
Tamil literature; into the frame of a common love story. 
Kovalan’s preference for a hetaera Madhavi of Kaveripatti- 
iiam as against his noble wedded wife Kannagi and its conse- 
quences, the author, apparently a Jain, has fitted some of the 
most poetic and dramatic writing in Tamil, and he distributes 
on purpose the scenes of the story among the three kingdoms of 
the Tamil country. The Manimekalai takes its name from 
the daughter born of Kovalaivs liaison with Madhavi and 


treats of her adventures and renunciation after Kovala.n’s 
tragic death; the poem bears no comparison with the SUap- 
padikaram in literary quality, long stretches of it being 
Uioroughly pedestrian and of more religious than literuy 
interest. It is a Buddhist work. The prologues to the twi» 
epics which make their authors contemporaries and friend*; of 
the (,’hera monarch Senguttuvan are best treated as a litcary 
device. The author of tlie Silappadikaram is known as l/angc- 
Adiga/. (the young princely monk), a transparent pen-name, 
and his claim to be a brother of Senguttuvan is not borne out 
by Sangam literature. The Kannagi legend is an old saga 
known to early writers rehandled most effectively in this 
poem. The Alav-iindkolai is by Sultanar, a grain merchant oi 
Madura; it contains a straight translation in one of it ; cantos 

of large chunks from the Xvdvapravesa (fifth centurv 

A.D.). 


The devotional hymns of the gaivas and Vaishnavas 
which came tip in this period and were ti.ced in canonic:d 
form in tlie tenth century have lieen noticed in the review of 
religion (sec. 4). The Thumandiram of Tirunuilar, a manu.il 
of Saiva mysticism in 3,000 ver.ses, also belongs to this period 
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/r^ival. The author’s life is WTapt in legend and the 

is very obscure in many parts, but is held^ in great 
veneration by the Tamil Saivas. Manikkavilsagar, whose 
Tiruvdsagam has been mentioned already, is credited with the 
authorship of Timkkovai, a* schematic poem of 400 stanzas, 
tracing at once the course of lov^e between a lover and liis 
inamorata as well as the quest of the soul for God. 


The Pdndikkovai available in copious citations, is also 
an early Kovai; the author’s name is not known, but the work 
is secular and has no underlying religious import. The Perun- 
gadai (Skt. Brihatkathd) of Kongii-ve/ir is a great poem by 
a Jaina author of which only parts have survived. It treats 
of the adventures of Naravanadatta, son of Udayana, and is 
apparently based on a Sanskrit original which might have 
been Ganga Durvinita’s version of Gunadhya’s Paisachi poem. 
As a narrative poem the Penmgadai has high merit and is 
deservedly popular. Several works known from citations by 
later authors to have b ‘en composed in the sixth to eighth 
centuries A.D. have been lost. The commentary of the 
Ixaiyandr-ahappovuX traditionally ascribed to Nakkirar may 
belong to late eighth or early ninth century. It is the earliest 
of the great prose commentaries in the language, and is marked 
In pedai'itry and verbal jingles. The anonymous Xatidik- 
kdlambakam is a short quasi-historical poem of about 80 
stanza.^ on the Pallava Nandivarnian III, and was composed 
perhaps by a court-poet of his. The BkdnUaiH of Perun- 
devanar (to be distinguished from his namesake among the 
Sangam poets) is another w'ork of the third Nandivarman’s 
time of which the extant portions include the whole of the 
Ud3^oga and lihishma parvas and part of the Drona; tlie work 
consists of venbds interspersed with connecting prose iiassages, 
thus attaining the form of a champu. Some are inclined to 
ascribe the work to the age of Kepperunjinga. 


The age of the imperial Cholas (A.D. 850-1200) wa.s the 
golden age of Tamil culture. In literature the prahandha 
form became dominant, and the systematic treatment of the 
Saiva-Siddhanta philosophy began. The Jrcnka-chintdmani 
of the Jainn ascetic l‘iruttal<ka<icvar ((‘arly tenth ccniurv’) 
follows Sanskrit originals of the itinth century and treats of 
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^li^-story of prince Jivaka who has many adventures oa^ 
in a happy marriage; hence the work is sometimes 
called Ma-na-7ml (the book of marriages). An ideal hero 
distinguished in w*ar and peace, JTvaka exchanges in the end 
the role of a charming lover for that of a perfect saint and 
»attains salvation. The work is poetry of high quality and is 
believed to have served as a model for Kamban. Another 
Jaina writer of the time was Tolamo/i (of invincible speech) 
whose Suldmani handles a Jaina Purdnic theme in mellifluous 
verse and counts as one of the five minor kdvyas in Tamil. 
The Kalladam of Kalladanar is a J^our de force; it deals with 
the sixty-four sports of Siva in a hundred stanzas built upon 
a hundred verses selected from Xh^ Tirukkovai. The author 
attempted to revive the poetic forms"^ and diction * of the 
Sangam age, and the result w^as extreme pedantry. The 
Kalingattupparani of Jayangondar, the poet-laureate of the 
Chola court, is the earliest of the paranis (war-poems) and is 
a* splendid masterpiece characterized by the fine adaptation 
of metre to sense and a clear distinction between fact and 
fiction in its account of the Kalinga war of Kulottunga I. The 
next poet-laureate was Kuttan or Ottakkiittan who sang ulds 
(describing conventional processions of the heroes round the 
streets of the capital) on three successive Chola monarchs— 


Vikrama Chola, Kulottunga II and Rajaraja TI. He also 
comix)sed a parani on the Kalinga war of Vikrama Chola 
undertaken when he was Viceroy of Vengi, but the poem is 
lost; his pi\\aittami\ on Kulottunga II is an excellent piece of 
conventional child poetry. Among the other works of Kut¬ 
tan, the most notable is the Takkaydgapparani on Daksha s 
sacrifice; modelled on Jayangondar’s Kalingattupparani, Ibis 
poem takes a place well below its model. A greater poet than 
Kuttan was Kamban, the celebrated author of the Tamil 
Ramdyana or Rdmdvatdram as he called it, who flourished in 
the reign of Kulottunga III. Kamban follow^s Valmiki in the 
main, but imjxirts into h\> narrative much local colour. His 
Rama is as much a master of Tamil as of Sanskrit. The con¬ 
ventions of T amil poetry are aho followTd as in the introduc¬ 
tion of a chance meeting between Rama and Sita soon after 
Rama’s arrival in Mithila and the (Tiborate analysis of their 
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,l reactions. The story of the Utiarakdnda after tl 
fonatioM of Rama was the work of another hand. Kam- 
ban’s.work attained great celebrity, and in the district of 
Hassan in Mysore there was a family' of hereditary expounders 
of Kamba Rdnrdyana at the end of the fourteenth century. 
The Kulotttwga?i-kovai is an anonymous work on Kiiniara 
Kulottunga, afterwards Kulottunga III. The Tanjai-vdnan- 
kovai of Poyyamo/i and the Nalavenbd of Puga/endi may be 
assigned to the thirteenth century. 



Devotional literature in the Chola period is represented 
by the works of Nambi Andar Nambi, the redactor of the 
Saiva canon, which are included in the eleventh section of the 
canon. That section also includes the compositions of Patti- 
nattup-pi//aiyar, a senior contemporary of Xambi. The nine 
authors whose songs are included in the ninth section, known 
as Tiru-isaippd, were mostly earlier than Nambi and not far 
removed from him; one among them was Gandaraditya, the 
son of Parantaka I, and a Karuvur Devoir who has hymns on 
the three temples erected in his day—the Adityesvara at 
Ka/andai, the Rajarajesvara at Tanjore. and the Gangai- 
konda-Cholesvara at Gangaikondacholapiiram. The Tirut- 
fondar Puranam, better known as Periyapuranam of Sekki/ar, 
composed in the reign of Kulottunga IT, is a landmark in the 
history of Tamil Saivism. A high-born Vellala from Kun- 
rattur, Sekki/ar held high office in the Chola state and had 
the tide Uttamaso/a Pallavarayan. He is said to have com¬ 
posed his great poem on the lives of the saints at the request 
of the Chola monarch and with a view to wean him from the 
study of heretical literal tire, in particular the Jlvakachsnia- 
mani. The Puranam, which forms the twelfth and last booK 
of the canon, worthily commemorates the great age of the 
Cholas and their steady devotion to Saivism. The Rdmdnuja- 
nuvxandddi, a simple devotional poem in praise of Ramanuja 
by his disciple Tiruvarangattu AmudanSr is often repeated 
by Vaishnavas as a daily prayer and teaches that thtre is no 
way to salvation without the grace of the ^ivu. Jlusam- 
bodanal of Devendramimivar is a Jaina woik in the form of 
an address to the soul and expounds details of the twelve 
modes of meditation, 
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In Tamil grammar, the Ydppanmgalam and Ydppa\ 
‘■^'^i^lak-kdrikai are two works on prosody by Amitasagara, a 
Jaina ascetic of the close of the tenth century. He enjoyed 
the patronage of the Chola monarchs as also Buddhamitra, 
the Buddhist author of Vira-soUyaw , an interesting and com¬ 
prehensive work on grammar ‘ which attempts a synthesis 
between the Tamil and Sanskrit systems. The Dan^iyalan- 

gdram treats many of the figures of speech and is jnodelled on 
Dandin’s Kdvyddarsa; the name of its autlior is lost. Tlie 
Neminadam, named after the TIrthankara of south Mylapore, 
is a short treatise in verse on orthographs and parts of speech 
{ehittu and sol) by the Jain writer Gunavirapandita. The 
Vaccanandi-mdlai on Tamil prosody and the Nannul of 
Pavanandi, both Jaina v/orks, were composed in the reign of 
Kulottunga HI. The Namiul, which treats only of ehdfu and 
sol, has practically displaced all other works as the beginners* 
handbook of Tamil grammar. The PmappomVvenbd-rndlai 
of Aiyanaridanar, another Jain writer, defines the conventions 
governing tuxais (situations) of piixam {lit. exterior)—one of 
the two great divisions of Tamil literature, the other being 
aham {lit. interior)—and illustrates each tnxai by a vtnhd. 
The Drjdkcram of Sendan of Ambar (8th century A.D.) and 
the more extensive Pingalam, so called after the name of its 
author are two lexicons of the period. 


The beginnings of Saiva Siddhanta literature are marked 
by by Tiruviyalur-uyyavanda-devar (A.D. 1148) 

and TiriikkaVtxxKppadiiydr by his pupil Tirukkadavur-uyya- 
vanda-devar (il78), and the &lva~jtmua-bodam of Meykandar 
mentioned already. The l^iva-jmna-sittiydr of Arunandi, 
reputed to have been at first the gnm of Meykandar’s father 
and later a pupil of Meykandar hiiV'self, is next in im[) 0 ! tauce 
only to the bodam. It is an elaborate stalemeni of the tme 
doctrine in verse in the order of the bodam, preceded by a ciiti- 
cal discussion of no fewer than fourteen rival systems including 
four .S( hools of Buddhism and two of Jaini-’-ni. The work i . a 
classic often coninKuted on by later authors. Some other 
manuals of the creed iiicliidinc: eight works by Uiiiripati 
Sivacharya. one of which boars the date A.D. 1313, also belong 
to this period. Ihuapiid also v\Totc the K^^vix~pi’ydaa)ti detail- 
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the legends of the famous ^aiva shrine of Chidal 



Kamia^a: Kannada possesses the oldest literature after 
Tamil among the southern languages. Some early writers of the 
sixth and seventh centuries A.D. are known by name, though 
their works have not survived. They are Durvinita, the Ganga 
king, 6ri-\'ardhadeva or Tiimbalur-acharya and S^^amakunda- 
charya, all Jainas. The earliest work now known in the lan¬ 
guage is a manual of rhetoric, the Kavirdjamdrga of Nripatiinga 
Amoghavarsha I based in part on Dandin’s Kavyddarsa. The 
hist works of real literature are from Pampa, a contemporary 
of Krishna HI who lived in the court of his feudatory Ari- 
kesari IT of the line of Chalukyas of Vemulavada. Pampa's 
Adipurdna (A.D. 941) gives the legend of the first Tlrthan- 
kara, while the better-known Vikramdr]una-vi]a\a also called 
Pampa-bhdrata gives a section of the story of the Mahd- 
bhdrata. The poet identifies his patron Arikesari with Arjuna 
and contrives to weave many contemporary historical events 
into the story. Pampa is hailed universally as the greatest 
poet in the language. His junior contemporary was Ponna, 
author of ^dntipurdna on the sixteenth Tirthankara, and the 
Jindksharantdlc 'an acrostic poem in praise of the Jinas.’ The 
last of the ‘three gems' who usher Kannada literature in full 
form was Hanna, who wrote under ChMukya Taila II and his 
successor. His Ajitapurdna (A.D. 993) is a ebampu on the 
second Tirthankara. His Sdhasa-bhima-vijaya or Gaddvuddha 
(A.D. 982), also a champu, reviews the story of the Mahd- 
bhdrata with particular reference to the final fight in w^hirh 
Bhima killed Dutyodhana with his mace {gadd)\ the poet 
identifies Satyasraya, son of Taila. with Bhima, giving him the 
title Sahasa-Bhima, daring Bhima, and works a lot of contem¬ 
porary history into the narrative. A verse lexicon Ranna- 
kanda may also be his work. 


Hanna's early patron Chavundara\’a. who earned from 
(ianga Hadiaiiialla IV the title H5ya for erecting the colos,sal 
image of C>ommata in Sravana Be/go/a, composed the 
Chdvundatdyfhfyiirdm or Trhfmhfidakshaua-mahdputdna 
in prose on the legendary lives of sixty-three Jaiiia worthies 
including the twenty-four Tirthankaras. Nagavarma I, also 
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|[t^nized by Chavundaraya, wrote the Chhandombm 
lan of prosody, and the Karndtaka-Kddamban, o, champu 
in flowing style based on Kddamban. The next im¬ 

portant work is also a champu called Panohatantra professedly 
based on Brihatkathd of Gunadhya; the author was Durga- 
simha, a minister of Jayasimha 11 Jagadekamalla. Among his 
contemporaries were Chandraraja whose Madanatilaka is a 
work on erotics in the form of a dialogue between his patron 
and his wife, written, as the author claims, in the latest langu¬ 
age of his time {posa-Kannada). Sridharacharya^s Jdtaka- 
tilakii (A.D. 1049) gave evidence of his capacity for scientific 


writing, while his Chandraprabha-charitra, no longer extant, 
belonged to belles lettres. Nagavarmacharya (c. 1070) was 
the author of Chandra-ohu^dmani-satakaj a hundred verses on 
renunciation in the mattebha metre. Nagachandra^s (A.D. 
1105) Mallhidthapurdna is a champu on the nineteenth 
Tirthankara; but he is better known for his Rdmachand.ra- 
charitra-purdnaj a champu in sixteen dsvdsas giving the Jaina 
version of the Rama legend, which differs in many w'ays from 
that of Valmiki. 'I'he poem, a necessary counterpart of Pam- 
pa’s Bhdrata, earned for him the title Abhinava Pampa. .A 
Jaina polemic advocating the superiority of Jainism, the 
Samayaparikshe of Brahmasiva. and the Govaidya of Kirtti- 
varma on the veterinary science of the time, also belong to the 
first quarter of the twelfth century. About 1145 Karnaparya 
wrote his Nemindthapurdna, a champu on the twenty-second 
Tirthankara in which the story of Krishna and of the Mahd- 
bhdrata are worked in. The Kdvydvalokana of Nagavarma II, 
an important work on grammar and rhetoric in the form of 
sutras illustrated by examples from literature, also falls about 
the same time. The same author’s Kanidtaka-bhdshd- 
bkilshana, also on grammar, takes the shape of Sanskrit sv^*" 2 s 
and a short explanation in the .same language accompanied by 
illustrations from Kannada literature. His Vastukosa is a 
short lexicon giving Kannada equivalents of Sanskrit terms. 
Nagavarma was the teacher of poet Janna (c. 1209). Udayd- 
diiydlankdra (c. 1150) is a short work on poetics based on 
Dandin’s Kdvyddqrha by a Cholj prince after whom it is 
named. Pujyapada’s Kalydnakdraka, a work on medicine in 
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rit, was translated into Kannada by Jagaddala Som^ 
Rajaditya (A.D. 1190) of Puvinabage wrote on 
mathematical subjects in easy verse in several ganita works 
like Vyavahdra-ganifa, Kshetra-ganiia and Lildvati. 


Jaina writers continued, to flourish under the later Hoy- 
salas, the lives of the Tirthankaras forming a perennial theme 
for purdnas in the form of chainpiis which need not be noticed 
here in detail. Nemichandra, court-poet of Vira Ballala 11, 
wrote the Lildvati, a plain romance with Banavasi for its scene 
of action; a prince and princess dream of each other, meet 
after delays, and then are wedded together to live happily 
afterwards. Janna’s Yasodhara-charita (1209) is the story 
of a king who was about to sacrifice two boys, but abandoned 
the idea on hearing their story and gave up the practice of 
sacrificing live victims. Bandhuvarma, a Vaisya, wrote the 
HarivamsdbhyHdaya and Jlva-sambodhanc, the latter a work 
on morals and renunciation in the form of an address to the 
soul. Sisumayana (c. A.D. 1232) initiated a new form of 
composition, sdngatya, meant to be sung, in his Anjand-charita 
and Tripur a-dahana, the latter an allegory on the destruction 
of the triple fortresses of Birth, Decay and Death. The 
sdngatya became popular in later times. Andayya^s (c. 1235) 
Madana-vijaya (triumph of C’upid) narrates the triumph of 
Kama in a contest with Siva which he undertook on behalf 
of the moon. The work Iris other names — Kavatia-gella 
(victory of Kama), Kabbigara-kdva (poet’s defender) and 
Sobagina-suggi (harvest of beauty). Mallikarjuna (1245), 
a brother-in-law of Janna. compiled an anthology. 
sudhdrnava under eighteen topical heads, of which three have 
been lost. His son Kesirfija (c. 1260) was the author of 
Sabdamanidarpana (mirror of word- jewels), the standard 
grammar of Kannada. Kumudendu (c. 1275) wrote a 
Rdmdyana in shafpodi metre following the Jaina version of 
the Rdmdyana. The last work to fall in our period is Rn^ta- 
sutra or Rai^a Mata (1300) of Ratta-kavi treating of 
‘natural phenomena such as rain, earthquakes, lightning, 
planets and omens.' 


Next to Jains, the Lingayats made the most striking 
contribution to Kannada lilmtiuv. TJiey jireferrcd a simple 
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Wdiuin as they aimed at spreading their reform amoil 
people, and their works are known as pachanas. Besides 
Basava himself, there were over two hundred writers of 
vachanaSj several women among them with IVlahadeviyakka at 
their head. The vachanas are short epigramniatical paragraphs, 
exhorting people to scorn worldly wealth and ease, and turn to 
Siva for refuge. They often bear the miidras (marks in set 
phrases) of their authors. Besides vachanas, there came into 
use distinctive Kannada metres like shatpadi, tripadi and 
ragaXes, the last bein" lyrical poems with refrains. Harisvara 
of Halebid, a contemporary of Hoysala Narasimha 1 (1141-73), 
spent many years at Hampi and wrote, among other works, 
the Parnpdsataka in praise of God Virupaksha of the city, and 
a champu by name Girtjd-kalyana. His Siva^ganada-raga- 
]ega\u has all the characteristics of the new school initiated 
by him; it treats of the lives of tlie sixty-three saints of early 
Saivism and others. Raghavanka of Hampi, a nephew of 
Harisvara, was the first to use the shatpadi. His Ilarischandra- 
kavya is very good poetry, and his Somandtha-charita and 
Siddhardnia-purdna are works of LingSyat hagiology. Other 
works attributted to him are Visvesvara-charita, &arabha- 
charita and Harihara-mahatva. Kereya Padmarasa, so called 
because he constructed the Belur tank (kere) under Nara- 
simlia I, wrote the Diksha-bodhe, a dialogue in ragales in 
which a guru instructs his pupils on the Saiva faith. None 
of the three writers last mentioned refers to Basava, though 
they must have been his contemporaries. Palkuriki Soraa- 
natha (c. A.D. 1195), a Telugu writer from Godavari, was 
the author of several works on Vira^aivism in Telugu and 
Kannada and a keen controversialist. His chief works in 
Kannada were Silasampddanc, Sdhasraganandma, and Pancha- 
ratna, besides several ragales and vachanas. The Kiisuindvali 
of Deva-kavi (c. 1200) which resembles the Llldvati of Nemi- 
chandra, and the ^ringdrarasa or Udbha%akdvya of SomarajS 
(1222) which, has Udbhata, a ruler of Gersoppa, for its hero, 
are two works of romance of this period. 

Rudrabhatta, a contemporary of Ballala U, is the earliest 
writer of note on Vaishnava subjects. His Jaganndtha-vijaya 
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rtl on the Vishnu-purdna. In 1281 Naraharitirtha, third 
in succession from Madhva, composed songs in praise of 
Vishnu. The Vaishnava movement became influential in the 
tield of Kannada literature only under Vijayanagar. 



Telitgu: Telugu literature began a little later than 
Kannada. The Jafidhaya-chliaiidas, though written in Sans¬ 
krit, includes some metres peculiar to Telugu (c. A.D. 600). 
Telugu had much in common with Kannada to start with, and 
Tampa and Ponna, the great Kannada poets, were born in 
Telugu country. A well-written verse in sisa metre is found 
in a grant of general Panduranga (A.D. 845-6). Much early 
popular literature appears to have been lost. Higher literature 
was strongly influenced by its Sanskrit sources. Nannaya’s 
translation of the MaMbhdrata undertaken in the reign of 
Rajaraja Narendra (A.D. 1019-1061) comprises only the first 
two Parvas (Adi and Sabha) and a part of the third, Vana. It 
was more an adaptation than translation and set the model 
for others. Nannaya perhaps also wrote the Andfira-sabda- 
chlntdmani, the first Telugu grammar which earned for its 
autlior thc‘ title Vdganuhdsand^ law-giver of the language. A 
younger contemporary of Nannaya was Vemulavada Bhima- 
kavi associated by tradition with Anantavarman Choda-ganga 
of Kalinga (A.D. 1078-1148); he was the author of Kavi- 
jandsraya, a Telugu grammar, and Bhiincsvarapurana, narrat¬ 
ing the legends of the shrine of Bhimesvara at Daksha- 
rSma. 


Vira-saivism became a force in Telugu literature from 
the twelfth century. Mallikarjuna Tandita’s Sha-tattva^ 
sdram in about five hundred verses is an exix)sition of the 
doctrine. His pupil Nanne Choda was the author of Kumrira- 
sambhava, a mahdkdvya based on the Sanskrit works on the 
same subject by Kalidasa and Udhbata. Palkuriki Soma- 
natha, a contem{X)rary of Prataparudra IT Kakatiya (1291* 
1330), wrote the Payiditaradhya-charita, Dvipada-Basava- 
purana and Amtbhava~Sd*a, the iwo first being works of bio-, 
graphy. His Vrishddhipa-satakam is in praise of Basava. 

The translation of the Mahdbhdrata was resumed by 
Xikkana (1220-1300), tbi vicaicst Teki^ju poet. He 
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;^QM)cre of a Brahmin family of officials and soldiers and was 
bimself a diplomat who secured Ganapati’s aid for Manuma- 
siddhi regaining his throne (sec. 3). He performed a sacrifice 
and became known as soinayaji. Before starting on the 
Bharata, he composed the Nirvachanottara-Ramayana, an all- 
verse narrative of the story of Rama after his coronation; for 
some reason the poet did not complete the work himself, and 
left it to another hand to do so. His Bhdrata begins with the 
Virataparva and goes on to the end. His compact diction 
and marvellous powers of description earned for him the title 
of Kavi-Brahma (Poet-Creator). The gap in the translation 
of the Vana-parva was filled by Yerrapragada (A.D. 1280- 
1350) who began his work in the style of Nannaya, and im¬ 
perceptibly passed into that of Tikkana at the end. His other 
works were Harivamsa, Rdmdyana (not extant) and Lakshml- 
7irmmhapurdna or Ahobala-mdhdtmya, He was known as 
Prabandha-paramesvara, *the supreme lord of prahandhas 
(literary works). The three translators of the Mahdbhdrata 
are held in high reverence as ‘Kamtraya' (the three poets of 
Telugu.) 




Among the contemporaries of Tikkana must be hoticed 
Ketana, author of Dasakumdracharitaj a translation of 
Dandin’s work which earned him the name Abhinava Dandi, 
of a grammar AndJira-bhdshd-bhushanaj and of a translation 
of the Mitdkshard of Vijnanesvara; Marana, a pupil of Tik¬ 
kana, whose Mdrkan4£ya-purdna afterwards the basis 

of Peddana’s Manucharita; and Manchana of Rajahmundry, 
author of Keyurabdhu-charitra, Baddena, a Choda feudatory 
of Rudramba, wrote the Nltisdstra^mukfdvali, a treatise on 
politics in fifteen chapters, and probably also Simati-sataka, 
a' popular work of moral maxims. The Rangandtha-Rdwd- 
.yana of Plona Buddha Raja, a feudatory of Kakatiya Prat"«p i- 
rudra II, a work of great smplicity and sweetness in dvtpada 
metre, dest^ves prominent mention; the work w^as completed 
by the author’s sons by the addition of the fJttara-Rdmdyana. 

A mathematical treatise of Mahaviracharyiilu was translated 
into verse by Mallana (1060-70) of Pavalur near Guntur, and 
Eluganti Peddana translated Bhaskara’s Llldvafi under the 
name Prakm).a-ganita. r 
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^ Malayulatn: As a literary language Malayalam had ii 
ixistence in thfs period, the earliest known poem in the langu¬ 
age belonging to the fourteenth century A.D. Many varieties 
of popular songs and ballads were doubtless current earlier, 
and only a little removed from this genre, W’ere Rdmacharitani, 



a long metrical narration of the story of the Yuddhak^da of 
Rdvidyana^ said to be the work of an early ruler of Travancore 
between the tenth and tJiirteenth century A.D., and the some¬ 
what later Rdmakat/idppdtpi of Ayyippi//ai Asan. Both these 
works exhibit strong Tamil influence in words and 
metres. 


6. Art 





Rock architecture reached the culmination of its technique 
in the later vilidras at Ellora, which are in three storie^ rising 
to a height of about fifty feet and in which the lines are 
straight, angles correct and surfaces true. In a hill north of 
Aurangabad there ate three groups of Buddhist excavations of 
the sixth and seventh centuries A.D., some of the sculptures 
of deities and devotees in them being remarkable for their bold 
relief and massive proportions and for the life-like representa¬ 
tion of the garments, head-gear and ornaments of the 
period. 

Chdlukyas of Bdddmi: Hindu teinple architecture begins 
m the South with the temples at Aiho/e and its neighbourhood.. 
The Ladh Khan temple at Aiho/e (c. A.D. 450) is just a low 
fiat-roofed man(fapa enclosed on three sides, with a porch on 
the open eastern side which forms the front; hardly adequate 
as a temple, it was just a mote-hall convert(‘d to religious 
use. Vcr\^ different is the Durga temple which was an adap¬ 
tation of the Buddhist thaitya to Hindu use. Set on a high 
plinth with mouldings, the temple is an apsidal structure of 
the sixth century with a low sikhnui above the ^arbhagriha in 
the apse; a verapdah roofed with sloping slabs carried on 
massive square columns forms the pradakshina path. The 
smaller and simpler Huchimalligudi contains a new feature, a 
vestibule or antardla between the sanctum and the main hall. 
The unfinished Jain teinple of McLmti (A.D. 034) shows much 
progress in the erection of structural temples as .also the finely 
proportioned Mfilegicti Sivalaya at Badami. 
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fine rock-cut Vaishnava cave at Badami (A.D. 5 
‘^^^e^tains very good reliefs of Vishnu seated on Ananta and a 
Narasimha, both in the verandah. There are also other caves 
of the same type with unassuming exteriors and interiors 
treated with great skill in every detail. 

The next stage is marked by the temples at Pattadakal, 
ten miles from Badami. The Papanatha temple (c. 680) in 
the northern style, and the Sangamesvara (c. 725) and Viru- 
paksha (c. 740) in the southern are the most notable. The 
Papanatha was apparently the first not quite successful attempt 
to combine northern and southern features. The Virupaksha 
built by a queen of V^ikramaditya closely follows the model 
of Kailasanatha at Kanchipuram and might have owed its 
features to workmen imported from that city. There is a 
notable increase here in the amount and quality of sculpture, 
which includes representations of Siva, Nagas, and Naginis, 
and scenes, from the Rdmdyana. The Sangamesvara is much 
in the same style but has an open mandiapa. 



Rock-architccture: Rock-architecture continued to 

flourish to the end of the ninth century, and its final manifes¬ 
tations contain some of the best work in the style. Besides the 
types evolved from the vi/idra, a new cruciform hall with more 
than one entrance and the shrine in its centre was evolved, 
and the rock-cut form reached its culmination in the huge 
monolithic temple of Kailua at Ellora which stands in a class 
by itself, being an entire structural temple carved in all its 
details out of the living rock. The Dasavatar with its gigantic 
sculptures of Hindu mythology, Vaishnava and Saiva, and 
the Ravana-ka-khai and the Ramesvara, the latter remarkable 
for the voluptuous beauty of its female figures, are the finest 
exam])les of the vihnra type of cave at Ellora in this period. 
The much larger cruciform hall type is represented by the 
Dumarlena with its three separate entrances, one in front, and 
two on the sides, and its interior much more impressive than 
in the other type on account of the better light due to the three 
openings; the pillars within are of huge proportions, 15 feet 
high and 5 feet wide at tlic base, and carry ‘cushion’ capitals. 
Slightly smaller than the Dumarlena is the Elephanta cave 
near Bombay 150 feet by 120 feet. Its sculptures, partinilaily 
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tlie back wall include the famous colossal image 
l^-headed Alahesa, long known as Trimurtl, one of the most 
magnificent sculptures of the world. The largest example of 
this type is the Jogesvari temple (c. A.D. 800) in Salsette. 
The Kailasa temple at Ellora (150 feet by 100 feet) was carved 
in the reign of Rashtrakuta Krishna I, and on its completion 
it is said that the architect was lost in wonder at his own 
work and that the celestial beings in the sky considered its art 
•superhuman in its inspiration. The sculptural decoration of 
the temple fits its parts admirably and forms the crowning 
glory of the monument; one of the best-known of these 
sculptures is the vigorous representation of Ravana uprooting 


mount Kailasa. There are also five Jaina caves at Ellora, one 
of them being a copy of the Kailasa temple known as Chhota- 
Kailasa. There are paintings on the ceilings of the porch on 
the second storey of the Rangmahal temple at Ellora; they 
are of two periods, the earlier and lower layer being of the 
eighth century, coeval with the cave, and of the Ajan^ school, 
the later layer overlapping and partly concealing the earlier 
layer being not so good. 


Pallava Art: In the far south Pallava architecture and 
sculpture constitute a brilliant chapter in the history of South 
Indian Art. Its first phase was entirely rock-cut and included 
two groups of monuments—the simple pillared man^apas of 
IMahendravarman I who gloried in the consuiiction of temples 
without the use of bricks, timber, metals, or mortar, and the 
similar but more elaborate mandapas and monolithic rathas 
of the reign of Narasimhavarman I .and his successors. The 
IVIahendra style show’s progress in the evolution r>f the pillars 
and capitals, as may be seen by comparing the earliest exam¬ 
ples at Mandagapattu (X. Arcot) and Trichinopoly with the 
series at Bhairavakonda (N. Arcoi) where the beginnings of 
-a rcillava ‘order’ can be traced and the figure of a lion is 
introduced and combined with the pillar in its lower portion 
•and another in the capital. This was further refined and 
developed into a column of great elegance in the monuments 
of Narasimhavanvian I Mihamalla which a»e found in the 
sea-port town named after him Mamallapuram, 32 miles south 
of Madra.*;. The va^^t open-air sculpture in high relief, nearly 
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ards long and 23 feet high, long known as Arj 
fhance, but in fact depicting the" ^Descent of the Ganga, was 
possibly connected with a carefully-designed system of fresh¬ 
water supply to the port froi)j-tHe Palar river. ‘What we have- 
before us’, it has been said, ‘is a vast picture, a regular fresca 
in stone. This relief is a masterpiece of classic art in the 
breadth of its composition, the sincerity of its impulse which, 
draws all creatures together round the beneficent waters, and 
its deep fresh love of nature.’ Immediately to the left of the 
cascade in the centre there is a small shrine containing a stand¬ 
ing figure of Siva, with Bhagiratha, emaciated by penance,, 
bowing before it. Among the animal sculptures the monu¬ 
mental elephants on the right, the ascetic cat imitating 
Bhagiratha’s posture, the trustful mice at its feet, and the 
pair of deer looking on the scene, as well as the detached 
family of monkeys sculptured in the round are notable for 
their masterly realism. 


There are altogether ten mandapas of the Mamalla style,, 
generally 25 feet wide in the facade, 15 to 20 feet high and 25 
feet deep including the rectangular cella at the back. The 
pillars which are 9 feet high and one to two feet at their 
widest are the main features, some of the more developed 
among them, like the two inner columns of the Mahisba 
7 nand(ipa, looking singularly -raceful. Notable among the 
sculptures are the magnificent representations of the Varaha 
and Vamana avatars, of Surya, Durga and Gajalak.^^hml, 
and the two fine groups of royal figures representing 
Simhavishnu and Mahendravarman with their queens, all in 
the Varaha cave. - Other reliefs like the sleep of Vishnu on 
Ananta, the battle of Durga with the Demon Mahisha—both 
in the ^.Jahisha mandapa ,—and Krishna raising the Govar- 
dhana hill in tiie Pancha Pandava mandapa, exhibit the same 
dramatic quality and the sureness in the grouping of figures 
characteristic of the sculptures of the Varaha cave. There 
are similar rock-cut mandapas with .sculptured panels in the 
Pandya country, as at Tirupparankunram, which have not 
received as much attention as tho.se in Pallava country. The 
monolitliic rathas in the same svyle a.s the mandapas are clearly 
copies of wooden structures. None of their interiors is finished, 
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•^j]ar^erhaps the}^ were never actually used. There are eight 
of them—the southern group of five being named after Drau- 
padij Arjuna, Bhima, Dharmaraja and Sahadeva, and three 
others in the north and north-west called Ganesa, Pidari and 
Va/aiyan-kuttoi. They are of moderate size, none being more 
than 42 feet long, 35 feet broad or 40 feet high. All, except 
the Draupadi which is a mere cell, are copies of the vihdra or 
chaitya, the former being square and pyramidal, and the latter 
. oblong with two or more diminishing stories and a barrel roof 
with a gable end, the forerunner of gopuras. The Dharma¬ 
raja is a good example of the vihdra>, and the Ganesa of the 
chaitya; the Sahadeva, also chaitya form, is apsidal. All 
these rathas are Saiva in character, and on them men and gods 
are sculptured in the most graceful forms; the animal sculp¬ 
ture is also superb. ' 

CThe next phase of Pallava architecture consists altogether 
of structural temples in stone, which fall again into two 
.groups. First is the Riijasimha group (A.D. 700-800) of fair¬ 
sized temples of which there are si.x, three at Mfimallapuram 
—the Shore, /svara and ]\Iukunda temples—and one at Pana- 
malai, the remaining two being Kailasanatha and X'aikuntha- 
peruma/ at Kanchipuram. The shore temple, the earliest in 
the group, is a logical development from the Dharmaraja 
rathOy though in its vimdnas it leaves the idea of vihdra be¬ 
hind and evolves a lighter and more rhythmic tower. The 
lion motij becomes strongly emphasized. The two temples at 
Kanchipuram are the most perfectly integrated and matnrest 
e.xample.s of the style, equally notable for their sculptures. The 
Vaikuntha-peruma/ has labelled panels of .sculpture tracing the 
history of the Pallava. dynasty to the reign of Kandivarman 11. 
The second gnjup (A.D. 800-900), the Nandivarman group, 
arr mo.stly small temples reflecting the decline of Pallava 
power and mark no advance on the achievements.of the earlier 
period. The Muklesvara and Matangei^vara at Kanclii, \*ada- 
malli^vara at Oragadam near Chingleput and Jhc Parasa- 
ramesvara at Gudimallam (X. x^rcot) belong to this groiip.'^N 

Chola Art: (ihc Cholas continued the Pallav.i iradition, 
and the early Chola temples were modest all-stone structures 
implying limited resource.*: and local developments. Piiduk- 
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ottai contains an unusually large number of them in excellent 
preservation, and the Vijayalaya-cholesvara at Narttamalaf. 
is one of the earliest and prettiest of these specimens. It has. 
a circular cella within a square prdkdra —an unusual arrangc-^ 
ment—and seven small sub-shrines, miniatures of the main 
shrine, all arranged in an open yard round the temple and 
facing it. The beautiful little temple of Nagesvara at Kumba- 
konam of the same period and style is remarkable for the- 
almost life-size sculptures of men and women in high relief 
and graceful attitudes that adorn the niches on the outer side 
of the garbhagriha; these are among the best specimens of 
portraiture known in India. The temple of Koranganatha at 
Sriniv^anallur built in the reign of Parantaka I of which the 
inner pillars are of -the typical Chola order, and the Muvar- 
kovil at Kodumba/ur of the time of Parantaka II, are alsa 
very typical of early Chola architecture and sculpture. One 
of the smaller temples of the early years of Rajaraja I giving 
a clear indication of the growing resources of the empire is 
that of Tiruvalisvaram at Brahmadesam in Tinnevelly district,, 
which is not only among the largest temples of its class but is 
unique for the wealth and detail of its sculpture and icono¬ 
graphy, particularly on its two-storied vimdna. But the 
masterpieces of Chola art are undoubtedly the great temples 
of Rajarajesvara at Tanjore and Gangaikonda-cholesvara at 
Gangaikonda-cholapuram, respectively of the reigns of Raja¬ 
raja I and Rajendra I. The former completed in A.D. lOO^ 
stands in a vast enclosure 500 feet by 250 feet with a gopuram 
gateway in front on the east. The grand vimdna which 
reache.s a height of nearly 200 feet on a square base of 82 feet 
side dominates the whole structure; it rises in 13 diminishing 
tiers, all carrying rich sculptures, crowned by a huge mono¬ 
lithic bulbous dome of great weight forming a fitting fi.usn to 
its soaring character. The sister temple of the new capital is 
almost a replica of the Tanjore temple, but with more grace of 
curved confoiirs in its vimdna and a greater maturity in its 
sculpture. Of the two vimdnas consid(*ri*d together, l^ercy 
Brown observes: ‘Each is the final and absolute vision of its 
creator ircide manifest through the medium of stnictiiral hum. 
the one symbolising conscious nu’ght, the other sub con.srious 
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ce, but both dictated by tliat “divinity which has seized tDe 
solI^^' The scheme of decoration and sculpture on the exte¬ 
rior of the walls is the same in both the temples, and very 
adequate and pleasing, but cannot be described here in detail. 
The Airavatesvara at Darasuram of the reign of Rajaraja II 
and the Kampahafesvara at Tribhuvanam near Kumbakonam 
of the reign of Kulottunga III carried on the tradition of large 
temples in later Chola times, not to speak of the smaller 
temples that came up at the time, or renovations and exten¬ 
sions of older shrines like those of Chidambaram and 
Srirangam. 


.The age of the Cliolas was also remarkable for the pro¬ 
duction of numerous bronze images of superb beauty, among 
which the large Nataraja images easily take the first place. 
We have also representations of Siva in various other forms,, 
of Brahma, the seven mothers, Vishnu with his consorts 
Lakshmi and BhudevI, Rama and Sita with their attendants, 
the Saiva saints among whom Jnanasambandar is most popu¬ 
lar, the infant Krishna dancing on the head of the serpent 
Kaliya, and many other subjects. Many groups described in 
the inscriptions have been lost; but enough remains to convey 
an adequate idea of the glory of the Chola founders and 
artists. ^ 


Later Pandyas: The later Fandyas gave their attention 
to the outlying portions of the temple, and their main contri¬ 
bution is seen in the vast gopuras at tlie entrances to temple.s 
providing a basis for a wealth of sculptured embellishment. 
M and (I pas and sub-shrines were also added to existing tc‘m- 
ples. The gopura in the second enclosure of Jambukesvara on 
the island of Srirangam (12th century), and the eastern 
giipura of ("hidambaram (thirteenth centurA^ are tvpical of 
fVtp development. 


Jtun monuments'. The Chaviindaraya-l)asadi on the 
Chandtagiri hill, built originally in A.D. 980 but renovated in 
the twelfth century, and the colossal monolithic Gommates- 
vara, 56 feet in height, on the hill known as IndrabctU, erect¬ 
ed in A.D. 983, both at Sravana Be/go/a in I^.lysorc and both 
creations of (.'hfiviindaiaya, the minister of Gnnga Racha- 
malla IV, are notable Jaina inonumenls. The ftnitiastambhaSy, 
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columns raised on square bases of several mouL 
:eps in front of Jain temples, have elaborate capitals and 
finials at the top, and are impressive works of art peculiar to 
the South. 


Chdhikyas of Kalydni: The art of the Chalukyas of Kal- 
yani found its fulfilment in the architecture and sculpture of 
the Hoysala temples in Mysore. The Chalukya temples often 
had their principal entrances at the sides; the decoration oi 
their exterior was singularly graceful, though often lavish; 
their vimdnas were a compromise between the plain stepped 
stories of the early Chfiliikya style and the closely moulded 
tiers of the Hoysala temples. The pillars were turned on 
lathes and had a prominent knife-edge below the capital. The 
doorways were very elaborately carved. The temples of Kasi- 
Visvesvara at Lakkundi, of IMahadeva at Ittagi, and of Malli- 
karjiina at Kuruvatti, may be mentioned as most typical of 
the style. There are many other temples scattered all over 
Chalukya territory. The builders of Hoysala temples inva¬ 
riably made use of a dark stone of much finer grain than the 
large unwieldy blocks of sandstone employed in early Cb.5- 
lukya temples, and this rendered possible the carving of sculp¬ 
tures in more minute and exquisite detail. The temples were 
often not single but double or triple, even quintuple in .some 
cases, all features being repeated so many times. The main 
shrine had a star shape in the exterior and was set on a high 
platform. The wall surfaces were adorned by a large number 
of horizontal friezes imposed one upon another. The lower 
walls of the vimdna contained ornate niche.s lidding images of 
goris under foliated canopies, and the artists have carved their 
names liy the side of many of these. The shape of the Hoy¬ 
sala pillars and their capitals is another remarkable feature 
of this .style. Hoysala sculpture may be said to have apvil’"'d 
to stone the technique of the ivory worker or goldsmith, and 
the jcvvdlery and hend-dress<.‘s and other details depicted on 
the figures give a fair idea of the social life of the times. Th.e 
tri[)le shrine of the Kesava temple of So/nanathpur, twenty 
miles from Scringapalarn, another Kc^va temple at Belur 
forming the centre of a group of temples dating from A.D. 1117 
and the temple of Hoysalesvara at Halebid, which is an un- 
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.^^^Srivalled ‘repository of religious thought expressed in plastic 
form^, are the most typical Hoysala temples. 




Kalviga: The temples of Kalinga built from the ninth to 
the thirteenth century are important. The main group of 
over thirty temples are concentrated in Bhuvanesvar, and 
within a few miles of it are two of the largest and most im¬ 
portant monuments—the temple of Jagannath at Puri and tlie 
Sun temple at Konarak. There is also a small group to the 
south of Mukhalingam in Gan jam, of which the Mukhalin- 
gesvara comprising five shrines, the central aatiLtur'^y and one 
minor shrine at each of the four corners, is the most important; 
its decorative features show both Chalukya and Gupta influ¬ 
ences. At Bhuvanesvar, the early period of Orissan art 
(A.D. 750-900) is best represented by the Parasuramesvar 
with its sikhara of 44 feet, and the Vaital dciil which seems to 
have undergone renovations in later times. The small temple’ 
of IVIuktesvar (A.D. 975) on the outskirts of Bhuvanesvar, 
and tlie two very large temples of Lingaraja at Bhuvanesvar 
(A.D. 1000) and Jagannath at Purl (A.D. 1110), represent 
the next period (A.D. 900-1100). The last is a monument 
of Anantavarman Choda-ganga's reign, and its soaring sikhma 
rising to a height of 200 feet makes it a landmark for many 
miles around, as the temple is itself sot upon an eminence. 
The third and last period (A.D. 1100-1250) is marked by a 
number of moderate-sized temples at Bhuvanesvar, besides 
the grand temple of the Sun at Konarak built by king Nara- 
simhadeva (123§-1264) which is now a rather ruined mass 
known as tlie Blacl: Pagoda. The whole temple is fa.shioned 
like a wheeled chariot on twelve giant wheels on either side 
being drawn by the seven horses of the Sun. Perhaps it was 
never completed, as it seems that the foundations began to 
mve way before the heavy .superstructure wa.s fini.shcd; but 
it was one of the finest architectural efforts of the Indian 
master-mason. The sculptures on the immcn.se wall .surfaces 
are of out.standing beauty, though some of them are of a 
crudely erotic character. 

Ah-ir. Deccan. Prom the seventh to the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury A.D., a variation of the northern temple .-^tyle flourished^ 
in the north-west of the Deccan and is known as Deccani. 
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style the sikhara has a well-marked vertical band at 
each of its angles, the spaces between being filled with rows of 
small replicas of the sikhara itself, each supported on a pedes* 
tal of suitable size. The pillars are lathe-turned and have the 
knife-edge {kani) moulding which appears also on wall-sur¬ 
faces. One of the finest examples is the admirable temple of 
Ambarnath in the Thana district erected about 1060 by the 
Silahara IMummuni, a vassal of Chalukya Somesvara I. There 
is much excellent carving in the panels of the ceiling and its 
hollow dnrnes.as-w^ll, as on the four columns in the centre of 
the main hall. Other temples of the style, including a smaller 
but beautiful replica of Ambarnath, are found at Balsane in 
Khandesh. 


In the latter half of the thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries were built a number of temples of heavy proportions 
with but a few figure sculptures on their exterior. These are 
referred to usually as belonging to the Hemadpanti style, after 
the Yadava minister and author Hemadri. Examples of this 
style are to be found in the Deccan as well as in the Berars. 


viomi®’ 


GENEALOGIES 



I. THE CHALIJKYAS OF BADAMI 
1. Pulakciin I (A.D. 543-566) 


2. Kirtivarman I 
(566.598) 

_ 1 _ 

4. Pulakejin II (609-642) 


3. Mangaleja (598-609) 


Vishnuvardhana Jayasimha. 
Kubja (Eastern 
Chalukya) 


Chailclruclitya Adilyavarman 


5. Vikramiiditya I Jayasimha 

(655-681) (Viceroy oF 

j La/a) 

6. Vinayaditya (681-696) 

7. Vijayaditya (696-733/4) 

8. VikramEditya II (733/4-714 5V 

9. Kirtivarman II (745-753) 


II. THE PANDYAS 

1. Kat/ungon (A.D. 590-620) 

2. Maravarman Avani iSu/fniani (620-645) 

3. 5cndan (Jayanlavarman) (645-670) 

4. Arikesari Miravarman (670-710) 

5. Kochchaf/aiyan Ranadhira (710-730) 

6. Maravarman Rnjasimha I (730-765) 

7. Ja/ila^Parantaka, Varaguna I (765-815) 

8. .Srimara ^rivallabha (815-862) 


\K WnraguVavarman TI 

r862.880) 


10. Paraniaka-Vi ranErayaiia 

(880-900) 

11. M'jravarnian R&iasimha H 

(9tM)-y20) 











III. THE PALLAVAS 


Simha 

— jv varman 
ISandi 


I 


1. Simhavishnu (A.D. 575-600) 

2, Mahendravarman I (600-630) 


Bhlmavarman 

Buddhavarman 


3. Narasimhavarman I (630-668) Adityavarman ^ 

I I 

4. Mahendravarman II (668-670) Govindavarman 

5. ParameJvaravai'inan I (670-680) Hiranyavarman 

6. Narasimhavarman II (680-720) 8. Nandivarman II 

I Pallavamalla (731-796) 

I 


1, Paramcrvara varman 11 
(720-731) 


Mahendravar¬ 
man III 


9. Dan ti varman 
(795-845) 

10. Nandivarman III 
(844-866) 


11. Nripatunga 
(860-896) 

12. Aparajita 

r879-897) 


Kampa- 

varmaa 









IV. THE RASHTRAKUTAS 


Karka I 


InJra II 2. Krishna I (756-773) 

1. Dantidurga (c. A.D. 

_I 742-756) j - 


I 3. Govinda II (773-780) 4. Dhruva 

Rcva m. Nandivarman Pallavamalla (780-792) 

Dantivarman Pallava | 


Karabha Karka Suvarna 
Varsha 


5. Govinda III Indraraj a 
(792-814) 


G. Amoghavarsha I (814-880) 
(Nripatiinga) 


7, Krishna II iS'ankha m. 

(880-915) Pallava Nandivarman III 

Lakslimi of Chedi = Jagattunga = Govindnmba 
I ofOicdi 


j I Nripalunga Pallava 

8. Indra III 11. Amoghavarsha III 

(915-927) (935-940) |_ 


1 ' 1 

9. Amogha- 10. 

Govinda IV 

12. Krishna III 

13. Kho/Ziga 

varsha II 

(930-934/5) 

(940-967) 

(967-972) 

(927-930) 


1 

Son 

M. Karka 11 



1 

(972-973) 



15. Indra IV. 














V. THE GHOLAS 

1. Vijayalaya (c. A.D. 850-871) 

2. Aditya I (871-907) 

3. Parantaka I (907-955) 


ilajaditya (947-9) 4. Ganr/irSditya I (949-957) 5. Arinjaya (956) 

7. Madhurantaka Uttama 6. Parantaka II 
Chola (973-985) (Sundara Chola) 

(956-973) 

_ I 

1 

Aditya II (Karikiila) 8. Rsjaraja I (985-1016) 


9. Raj^dra I 
(1012-1044) 


Kundavai m. 
Vimaladitya* (E.G.) 

R.ijaraja Narendra 


19. Rajadhiraja I 
(1018-1054) 


11. Rajendra II 
(1052-1064) 


I 


MadhuranUki m. 
Kulottunga I. 


12. Vlrarajendra Ammanga m. 
(1063-1069) Rajaraja Narendra 

13. Adhirajcndra 14. Kulottunga I 
(1068-1070) (Rajendra) 

(1070-1120) 


15. Vikrama Ghola (1118-1135) 

16. Kulottunga II (1135-1150) 


Other sons 
and daughters 


^ 17. Rhjaraja II (1146-1173) 

Other Kings : 18. RhjadhirHja II (1163-1178) 

20. Rajaraja HI (son of 19) 
(1216-1256) 


19. Kulottunga HI 
(1178-1218) 

21. Rajendra HI 
(1246-1279) 
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VI. THE CHALUKYAS OF KALYANT 
1. Taila II (A.D. 973-997) 


2. Satya^raya (997-1008) 


Da^avarman 


3. >)ikramadilya V 4. Jayasimha II 

(1008-15) Jagadckamalla I (1015-42) 

5. Somejvara I (1042-1068) 


6 Somwvara II 7. Vikramaditya VI Jayasimha III 
(1068-76) (1076-1127) 

8. Somc.yvara III (1127-1138) 


9 . Jagadckamalla II 
(1138-1151) 


10. Taila HI 
(1150-1163) 


11. Jagadckamalla III 
(1163-83) 


12. Somcjvara IV (1183-1200) 
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(P- 17). 
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Close of the later Vedic age of the-Brahmanas, 
Upanishads and Sutras (p. 30). 

Siddhartha Gautama, the Buddha (p. 39). 

Bimbisara, King of Magadha (p. 50). 

Conquered .Anga c. 500 B.C. (p. 52). 

Vardhamana Mahavira. 

Skylax’s voyage of e.xploration. Persian 
conquest of the N.W. (p. 54). 

Ajataiatru, king of Magadha. Probably 
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(p. 52). 
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Campaigns of Ale.xander in the N.W. (p. 56). 

Qiandragupta Maurya. Repulsed Seleucus 
Nicator 305 B.C. (p. 64). 

Bindusara. 

Aioka. Coronation 270 at latest. Con¬ 
temporary Hellenic kings; Antiochus II 
Theos of Syria (261-246 B.C.); Ptolemy 
Philadelphus of Egypt (285-247 B.C.); 
Antigonus Gonatas of Maredon (278-239 
B.C.); Mngas of Tyrone (d. 258 B.C.); 
Ale.xander of Epirus (272-258 B.C.?). 

Contemporary king of Ceylon: Devanampiya 
Tksa (247-207 B.C.). 
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Approximate date of the establishment of the 
Satavahana power in the Deccan and of the 
Kalinga kingdom (Theta dynasty); an.l of 
the short Brfthml inscriptions in the cavmil! 
of the Far South and Cevlon (p. 74). 
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200— 58 




Antiochiis III the Great, king of Syria, comes 
to Gandbara (under Subhagasena, p. 71). . 
Yavana princes of the house of Euthydemus. 


Demetrius, Apollodotus and Menander—all 
contemporary with Eucratides (pp. 106-7). 

184— 72 The 5unga dynasty. Defeat of Yavanas on the 
Sindhu by Vasumitra, grandson of Pushya- 
mitra (p. 97). Loss of Avanti to the Sata- 
vahanas (p. 101). Feudatories at Bharhut, 
Mathura, Kau^ambi and Ahicchatra. 

165 The Yueh-chi defeated by tlie Huns. 

162— 25 Yavana princes of the house of Eucratides 
(p. 107). 

150 Kharavela of Kalinga, Ghasundi inscription 

(p. 119). 

75—A.D. 50 5aka and Pahlava rule in the Panjab. IVIaues, 
King of Kings 72 B.C. (p. 108). Azes I acc. 
58 B.C. Gondopharnes A.D. 19—45. 

58— 7 Initial year of the Vikrama era. 


.YD. 


1— 300 Age of the 5angam in the Tamil country. 
Indian colonisation of the East. 

40— 64 Kadphesis 1 Kushana (p. 109). 

40— 80 Spread of Saka (Western Satrap) power at the 
expense of the Satavahanas (p. 102L 


78 


Initial year of the 5aka era. Accession of 
Kanishka. 

80— 

104 

Gautamiputra 5atakar«i (p. 102). 

1.50 


Rudradamaivs Girn.ar inscription (p. 114). 

152— 

176 

Vasudeva I Kushana (p. 112). 

170— 

199 

.Sri Yajnri .Satakar;/i (p. 103). 

175- 

1^3 

Gajabfihu T of Ceylon. Contemporaries—Chera 
5engu//uvan, Pawtfya Ne//unjc/iyan, and 
Chola Karikala. 

226 


Mfdavas become free from Satrap suzei'ainty 
(p. 125). 

235— 

40 

Abhira livarasena. 

280— 340 

Pravarasena I Vaka.^aka (p. 144). 
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304 

319- 

350- 

352- 


375 

395 

401— 

410— 

412 

414— 

425 

437 

445— 


450 

453 

455— 

458 

470 


473 

475— 

480— 

495 

499 
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Destruction of Hindu colony in Upper Eiiph- 
rates valley by St. Gregory (p. 154). 

- 20 Initial year of the Gupta era (p. 125). 

-^430 5alankayanas, Ma/haras (p, 143), Kadambas 
(p. 146), W. Gangas (p. 147). 

79 Meghavarwa of Ceylon, contemporary of 
Samudra Gupta (p. 128). Also Vishwugopa 
Pallava of Kanchi (p. 142) and Kumara- 
vishwu. 

Approximate date of death of Samudra Gupta 
and accession of Chandra Gupta TI (p. 130). 

End of Western Satrap rule (p. 131). 

10 Fa-hien in India (p. 150). 

45 Pravarasena II Vaka/aka (p. 144). 

Death of Kumarajiva (p. 168). 

55 Kumara Gupta I (p. 132). Contemporary 
Kalidasa. 

Huns settle in Bactria (p. 133). 

Temple of Sun erected at Mandasor by a guild 
of weavers (p. 154). 

65 Narendrasena Vaka/aka conquers IMalwa from 
the Guptas; also Mekala and Kosala 
(p. 145). 

First Hun attack on Gupta empire. 

Jaina council at Valabhi (p. 160). 

67 Skanda Gupta (p. 133). 

Completion of Lohavibhdga; 22nd year of 
Pallava Simhavarman. 

Vajranandi's Sangha at Madura (p. 160): 
beginning of Vish/;uku;i^/in rule in Vengi 
(p. 173). 

KuniSra Gupta 11 (p. 135). ^ 

528 Parivr.ijaka Maharajas Hastiii and Samkshoblia 
(p. 135). 

515 Vaka/aka Harishewa of the Ba-im branch. 

Bha/pika Maitraka e.slablishe.s himself at 
Valabhi (p. 140). ^ 

Aryabha/a (p. 159): Buddhagliosha (p. 162). 
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515 


520 


539 


543— 

4 

547 


5S4 


575— 

600 

595— 

600 

615 


604 


606 


606— 

12 

609 


619 


620 


629— 

43 

‘631 


634 


635 


641 


642 


643 

• 


‘646-- 7 




657 

664 
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Decline and fall of Gupta power (p. 136). 
ToramaKa and Mihirakula. Yasodharman 
of Malwa (A.D. 533-4) (p. 137). 

Bhagadatta, ruler of Lankasuka in Malaya 
(p. 171). 

Sung-Yun • visits Udyana and Gandhara 
(p. 136). 

Chinese BuddhLst mission to Magadha (p. 139). 

Pulakeiiu I Chfilukya fortifies Badami (p. 224). 

Cdsmas Indicopleustes (p. 136). 

Isanavannan Maukhari (p. 139). 

Beginning of Pallava and Pawrfya rule in the 
South. 

Slladitya I Dharmaditya of Valabhi (p. 200). 

Hiuen Tsang born. Persecution of Buddhism 
by Sasanka (p. 185). 

Accession of Mahendravarman I Pallava 
(p. 225). 

Rajyavardhana's war against Huns (p. 176). 

fnitial year of Harsba era (p. 177). 

Conquest of Norlhcrn India by Harsba. 

Accession of Pulake5in Chalukya. 

Saianka ruling in the cast. Ganjam (pp. 177, 
185). 

Defeat of Harsha by Pukakesin II (p. 178). 

Travels of Hiuen Tsang in India. 

Vislvjuvardhana, Viceroy of Andhra (p. 225). 

Aihole inscription of Pulakesin 11 (p. 193), 

Conquest of Valabhi by Harsba (p. 178). 

Harsha’s embassy to China. 

Death of Pulakedn H Chalukya. 

Great As.seinblics at Knnauj and Prayaga. Iield 
by Plarslm (pr». 170-80). Har.sha’s cNpcdi- 
tion to Ganjam (p. 178). 

Second mission of Wang-hiuen-t’se (p. 183). 

Death of Harsha (p. 181). 

Third mLs.'ion of Wang-hiuen-t’sc (p. 1 •’ 

Death of Hiuen Tsang (p. 181). 





671— 

95 

680— 

720 

700 


711— 

2 

730— 

40 

730— 

65 

740 


742 


746 


750— 

60 

756 


765— 

815 

775 


788—820 

795 


801 


814 


831 


840— 

90 

844— 

66 

850 


855— 

S3 

SSO 


890— 

908 
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I-tsing^s travels in India and the eastern islands. 

Pallava Narasimhavarman II Rajasimha. 

Adi5ura of Bengal (p. 185). 

Arab conquest of Sind (p. 200). 

Yajovarman of Kanauj invades Bengal (pp. 186^ 
191). 

Pawdya Maravarman Rajasimha I (p. 228). 

Lalitaditya of Kashmir overthrows Ya^ovarman 
(p. 192, 209); Chalukya Vikramaditya II 
invades Ranchi (p. 228). 

Rash/rakii/a Dantidurga in occupation of Ellora 
(p. 229). 

Foundation of Anhillapura (p. 201). 

Beginning of Pala rule in Bengal (p. 186). 

Nagabha/a I, founder of Gurjara Pratihara 
dynasty (p. 194). 

Pawr/ya V^araguwa I (p. 229). 

Pallava Nandivarman II invades the Ganga 
kingdom and wins battle of Vi/ande (p. 229). 

Sankara Acharya (p. 268). 

Monk Prajna takes !MS. of Avalamsaka from 
Bhauma Subhakaradeva of Orissa to the 
emperor of China (p. 186). 

Indrayudha of Kanauj dethroned by Dharma- 
pala, and Chakrayudha installed (p. 187). 

Accession of Rash/rakiita Amoghavarsha I 
(p. 233). 

Beginning of Chandel power under Nairnuka 
(p. 205). 

Mihira Bhoja Pratihara (p. 194). 

Pallava Nandivarman TTI (p. 232). 

Approximate date of the Nalanda cq'jper plate 
of Devapaladeva (p. 187); Rise of Vijaya- 
laya Chola of Tanjore (p. 2^6). 

Avantivarman of Kashmir (pp. 21 1. 222). 

Battle of .Sripiirambiyam (j). 236). 

MahenfJni[)ala I Pratihara. Contemporary poet 
Raja.Tckhnra. 
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- 949 

954—1002 

973 

974— 95 
977 

978—1030 

985 

1013 

1018 


1018— 60 
1022 

1023 

1025 


1038 

1041— 70 

1052 

*1065 

1070 

1076 


1076^-1147 

1090 




]\Iasudi’s travels in Western India. 

Rash/raku/a India overthrows Mahipala of 
Kanauj (p. 196). 

Battle of Takkolam (p. 239). 

Dhanga Chandel (p. 205). 

Accession of Chalukya Taila II (p. 240). 

Munja Paramara of Dhilra (p. 203); Mularaja^ 
founder of Solankis (p. 201). 

Kacchapaghata Vajradaman seizes Gwalior 

from Pratiliaras. 

Mahipala I of Bengal (p. 187), 

Accession of Rajaraja I Chola (p. 241). 

Dharmapala mission to Tibet (p. 187). ' 

jMahmud of Ghazni invades Mathura and 
Kariauj (p. 196). 

Bhoja of Dhara (p. 203). 

Coronation of Rajaraja Narendra of Vengl 
(p. 244). 

Invasion of Bengal by Rajendra I Chola 
(p. 187). 

Bhimadeva Solanki reconstructs Somanath after 
Mahmud's destruction of the temple. . Rajen¬ 
dra's naval expedition against Sri V:jaya. 
(p. 244). 

Ali5a mission to Tibet (p. 188). 

Chedi king Kar/;a (p. 208). 

Iron pillar of Chandra removed from Mathura 
to Delhi by the Tomaras (p. 199). 

Krishwami^ra’s Prabodha Chandrodaya enacted 
lieforc Kirtivarman Chandel (p. 206). 

Accession of Kulottunga I Chola (p. 247). 

Accession of Chalukya Vikramaditya VI 
(p. 248). Contemporary poet Bilhawa. and 
jurist Vijnane.9vara. 

Anantavarman Chodaganga of Kalinga (p. 189). 

Gahadvrds establish themselves at K'Jimuj 

(p. 197). 
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1100 

1100—1110 

1108—1119 

1119 


1143— 72 

1153— 86 


1178 

1191 

1199 

1205 

1216 

1220—1300 
1216— 56 
1243 

1246— 79 
1251 

1268—1310 

1290 

1292— 3 

1295 -J326 
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Kalha;/a, tlie historian of Kashmir (p. 211). 
Hoysala Ballala I (p. 249). 

Vallalasena of Bengal (p. 189). 

Accession of Lakshmawasena of Bengal. Con¬ 
temporary poets Jayadeva and Dhoyi. 

Rule of Kumarapala in Gujarat (p. 202). 
Parakramabahu I of Ceylon (p. 251). Kala- 
churis of Kalyawi, Bijjala and his sons 
(p. 253). 

Accession of Kulottunga III Chola (p. 252). 

Contemporary poet Kamban (p. 280). 
Shihab-ud-din Muhammad of Ghor defeated at 
Tarain by Prithvl-raja (p. 199). 

Muslim conquest of Bengal (p. 189). Acces¬ 
sion of Kakatiya Ga;7apati (pp. 254, 260). 
Kulottunga III invades Madura and humiliates 
the Pawd^yas (p. 253). 

Maravarman Sundara Paw^^yas war of revenge 
against the.Cholas (p. 256). 

Telugu poet Tikkana (p. 287). 

Rajaraja IIJ Chola (p. 256). 

Kopperunjinga independent of Chola suzerainty 
(p. 257). 

Rajendra III Chola (pp. 257-9). 

Accession of Ja/avarman Sundara Pa«r/ya 

(p. 258). 

Vkndya Maravarman Kulasekhara (pp. 258-9). 
Completion of Jndnesvarx (p. 260) in the reign 
of Yadava Ramachandra. 

Marco Polo in South India (p. 273). 

Kakatiya Prataparudra IT (p. 261). 
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A 

Abhinanda, 211 
Aliinavagupta, 210 
Abhiras—the, 140 
Abhisara, 58, 60 
Abhyavartin Chayamana, 19 
Achaemenids, 75 
Achchuta Vikkanta (Achyula- 
Vikranta)—Kalabhra King, 
148 

Adityasena-gupta of Ma- 
gadlia, 183 

Adhirajendra-Chola, 247 
Adichanallur, 10 
Adisura, 185 
Aditya Chola, 236 
Aditya II—Chola, 239-240 
Aditya-Vardhana of Thanesar, 
176 

Agalassoi (Agrasrenis), 59 
Agastya cult in the Far East, 
170, 171 

Agnimitra, 96-98 
Ahavamalla Tailaparasa. 240 
Ahoms (Shan tribe), 190 
Aihole—temples, 289 
Ajanta—paintings, 163-164 
Ajatasatru of Kasi, 27 
Ajatasatru—king of Magadha, 
42, 43, 48, 50-2. 
Ajavarman—Kadamba^ 146 
Ajayapala—Chaulukya (So- 
lanki), 202 

Ajivika Sect, 46, 67, 71 
Alavandar (Yamunachavya), 
268 

Albenini (Al-Biruni), 5, 200 
Alexander, 52, 51, 55. 81, 82, 83 
—his Indian campaign, 56- 
60; administrative ar¬ 
rangements, 60-61; results 
of the campaign, G1 
Alercander of Epirus, 62 
Arnarasimha, 158 
Amaravati style in the Far 
East, 120, 169-170. 172 
Ambhi (king), 58. 60 
Amitasagara, Jain gramma¬ 
rian, 148—his works, 281 
Amitrochates (Bindusara), 65 
Amma I. king of Vengi, 238 




Amoghavarsha I, Nripatunga, 
233. 234 

Amoghavarsha II, 238 
Amoghavarsha III, 239 
Amsuvarman — king of Nepal, 
213 

Anandapala, 196 
Ananga Bhima of Kalinga, 230 
Anantavarman Choda- 
Ganga, 249 
Andayya, 285 

Andhras, 94—(See Satavaha- 
nas) 

Anga, 26, 27, 40, 42, 52 
Antialcidas, 107 
Antigonus Gonatas, 62 
Antiochus Soter, 65 
Antiochus Theos, 62 
Antiochus the Great, 71 
Anuruddha—king of Mdga- 
dlia, 50 

Apastamba, 31, 32; Sutra 89 
Apilaka (Andhra king), 102 
ApoUodotus, 106 
Arbela—battle of, 55 
Architecture—of the INIauiyan 
capital, 76-7, 90-1; Gupta, 
162-3; Khajuraho, 214-5; 
Rajputana and Central 
India, 215-6; Badami Cha- 
lukya, 288-90; Rock, 200-1; 
Pallava, 291-293; Chola, 
293-4; Later Panciya, 295; 
Jaina, 295; Kalyani, Cr.a- 
lukya, 295-6; Kalinga, 296- 
7; N.-W. Deccan, 297-8. 
Arikesari Parankusa Mai ca¬ 
va rman—Pandy a, 226, 228 

Arikulakesari—Chola prim c, 
239 

Arisil— battle of the, 232 
Arjunayanus—the. 99 
Arrian, 54, 82 
rt: 

— Maui*yan, 90-3; Sunga and 
Andhra, 120-1; Solanki. 
216-20; Kar>hmir, 220-22; 
Bengal, 222-23; South In¬ 
dian (500-1300), 289. St e 
Architecture, ' Sculpture, 
Painting. 
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Aryabhata (astronomer), 158 
Aryadeva (Buddhist divine), 
118 


Aryans and Rig Veda, 17-25 
Aryans in Later Vedic period, 
25-32 

Aryavarman (Harivarman)— 
W. Ganga King, 147 
Asanga, 160 

Ascharya-chudamani (of Sak- 
tibhadra), 274 

Ashlamahasrichaitya Stotra 
(of Harsha), 181 
Asia—Central—Indianization 
of, 166-168 

Asikni (River Chenab), 18 
Asoka, 52, 55, 75, 76, 87, 89, 90, 
92 

.— Viceroy in Ujjain and 
Taxila, 65; stories regard¬ 
ing his accession, 65-66; 
Kalinga War, 66; his tours 
and proclamations, 66-67; 
third Buddhist Council, 
67-68; missionary activi¬ 
ties, 67-88; his family, 69; 
estimate, 69-70; inscrip¬ 
tions of, 6; relation with 
the Taniil states, 73 
Assaka, 40 

Asvaghosha, 111, 117-119 
Atharva Veda, 25 
Atisa—(Buddhist monk), 187 
Atreya Varadaraja (Udali), 
273 

Augustus, 123 
Avanti, 40, 41, 42, 51 
Avantipur — temples, 222 
Avantivarman—king of Kash¬ 
mir, 210 
Avinita, 147 
Az:s I, 108 
Azes II, 108 

B 

Badarrii—invested by Narn- 
simha Varman, 226; rock- 
tpmrdes in, 289 
BarJdeiia, 288 
Bagh paintings, 164 
Bah?-tan inscription, 54 
BahLir- -college, 2()3 
BnlaMiai'ata. 195 
L (!r pjfrad* /a (of Suvi raa- 
uvina), 187 


Balaramayana, 195 
Ballala I, 249 
Ballala II, 252, 254 
Ballala III, 259, 260 
Baluchistan, 1; Iranian settle¬ 
ments in, 11. 

Bana, 4, 81, 130, 181 
Bandhuvarma, 285 
Barabar rock-caves, 83, 91 
Basava 271 

‘Battle of the Ten Kings,’ 19* 
Baudhayana sutra, 89 
Baveru Jataka, 53 
Bedsa, 120 

Belgaum—the Brahmapuri in,. 
263 

Bellary — pre-historic finds in, 

9 

Belur—Kesava temple, 296 
Besarh-Bakhira pillar, 92 
Besnagar—column and in^ 
scription, 98, 119, 120 
Bezwada—battle near, 246 
Bhabhra inscription, 67 
Bhadrabahu—Jain teacher, 4T 
Bhagavan Katya, 88 
Bhagavata—the, 273 
Bhaga (vata) — (Sunga King), 
96, 98 

Bhaga vadgita—the, 117 
Bhaja, 120 

Bhairavakonda —cave temple^ 
291 

Bhanu Gupta, 136-137 
Bhavabhuli, 191 
Bharata’s Natya Saslra, 118 
Bharata-varshn, 1 
BharaUim of Perundevanar, 
279 

Bharavi, 158 
Bharhut, 96, 120, 121 
Bhartrihari, 158, 182 
Bhasa (dramatist), 117-118 
Bhatarka (Maitraka chief), 
140 

Bhatti, 158, 200 
Bhattiprolu, 82, 100 
Bhniim;c. of N. Orissa, 186 
Bhavaprakasa of Saradata- 
naya, 275 
Bhavn:A'nmi, 273 
Bhillafi a- Yadava, 251 
Bhimadeva I—Chaulukya, 201 
Bhimaaeva II -Chaulultyn, 

202 

Bhinm- 'Toluru CliMdit, .‘ll- 
242 
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194 

-^xiitargaon—brick temple, 162 
Bhoja Paramara, 203, 204, 244 
Bhoja II Pratihara, 195 
Bhumaka (Western satrap), 
102, 113 

Bhuvikrama—Ganga, 226 
Bhuvanesvara temples, 296- 
297 

Bijjala—Kalachuri, 253 
Bilhana, 4, 249, 275 
Bilvamangalasvami (Lila- 
suka), 274 

Bimbisara, 42, 48, 50, 52 
Bindusara, 65-66, 88 
Bittiga Vishnuvardhana— 
Hoysala, 249, 250, 253 
Bodh Gaya temple, 121 
Bodhidharma, 139 
Boghazkoi inscription, 25 
Borneo, 172 
Boro-Budur, 169 
Bower Manuscript, 159 
Brahmadatta, 42 
Brahmadesam — Tiruvalisva- 
ram temple, 294 
Brahmagiri, 10; inscription, 72 
Brahmi inscriptions in South 
India, 74 

Brihadratha Maurya, 72 
Brihad-vritti, 277 
Brihaspati Siiirili, 158 
Brihalkathamanjari, 211 
Brihatphalayanas, 141 
Bronze age, 10 
Buddha-charita, 117, 119 
Buddhadatta, 148, 160 
BudJliaghosha, 160, 162 
Buddha—the, 39; probable 
date of, 47-49 
Buddhavarman, 142 
Buddhism, 47-50 
—Councils, 50; diffusion in 
Asia, 49: relation to the 
Upanishads, 49; Sanghas, 
49-50: Asoka’s ser\dces to, 
G6-69: Brahmin reaction 

to, 70-71: Mahay ana and 
its spre.^d, 96; in South 
India (Mauryan period), 
74 

B\K'lia Gupta, 135 
Buima, G 

Butuga II (jraiiga, 23J 

c 

Ccvlon. 49. 237. 239, 249. 2,52, 
273-4 



—Buddhism in, 68, 

Brahmi inscri. in caverns 
of, 72, 74; Megasthenes on, 
73; Tambapanni, 73; Gaja- 
bahu I of, 122; Megha- 
varna of, 128; Manavarma 
of, 226; Pandya invasion of, 
230; embassy to Govinda 
III, 231; Sena II invades 
Pandya, 232; Chola expe¬ 
ditions to, 239, 241-243; 

Vijayabahu I, 247-8; Para- 
kramabahu I, 251; Pandya 
invasions of, 258-9. 

Chach—King of Sind, 182 
Chakravartikshetra, 1, 64 
Chakrayudha—king of Ka- 
nauj, 192 <> ,r • 

Chalukya Bhima—of Vengi, 
238 

Chalukyas of Badami—Pida- 
kesin I, 224; Kirtivarman I, 
224; Mangalesa, 224: Pula- 
kesin II, 225-6; Vikrama- 
ditya I, 226-7; Vinayaditya, 
228; Vikramaditya II, 228- 
229; Kirtivarman II, end of 
the Badami dynasty, 229; 
genealogy, 239 

Chalukvas of Kalyani—Taila 
II, 241; Satyasrnya, 242; 
Vikramaditya V, 243; Jaya- 
simlia II, 243; Somesvara, 
244; Somesvara II, 247; Vik- 
ramaditya VI, 249-250; So- 
mesyara III, 250, 2,53; Jaga- 
dcknmalla IT and Taila ill, 
253; Somesvara IV. break 
up of the W. Chalukya 
kingdom, 2.54; genealogy 303, 
Chalukyas of Lata, 224, 22(k 
227 

Champa (Indo-China), 170, 
172 

Chamunda Raja (Cliaulukya)^ 
201 

Clianakyn, see Kautilya 
Chanda Pajjota (Pradyota), 
(king of Avanti). 41 
Cliaiiclisataka of Bana, 182 
Chandradwa (Gishadvnl), 197 
Cluind-Raisa. 206 
Ch.aiKlragoiT^in (grammaricm), 
158 

Chondragupta Maurya—date 
nf 39. .52. 5.5, 61. 6.5 74, Rl; 
«8’ 89; 
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of Seleucus Nicator, 64; 
extent of his empire, 64; 
Jaina tradition relating to 
him, 65 

Chandra Gupta I—Union of 
the Gupta and Licchavi 
states, 125 

—extent of his kingdom, 
126; coins 125 

Chandra Gupta II Vikrama- 
ditya, 130-132 

—the story of Rama Gupta 
130-31; overthrow of the 
Sakas, 131; alliance with 
the Vakatakas, 131; his 
supremacy in the north- 
• western frontier, 132; 
coins, 132 

Chandra valli (neolithic cul¬ 
ture in), 10 

Chandavannan Salaiikayana, 
143 

Charaka, 118 
Chashtana, 113-114 
Chaturvargachintamani, 277 
Cha\aindaraya, 283 
Chera (time of Asoka), 73 
Choraman Perumal, 232 
Chetas of Kalinga, 72 
Chc:ti (prc-Maiiryan State), 
^.0 

Chf-zarla—Kapotesvara tem¬ 
ple. 163 

Clienrlovicliiti Jaiiasrayi, 274 
Chidambaram—temple, 294, 
295 

China 1, 49, 110, 168, 178, 181, 
186 

-*Silk from, 82; Buddhist 
mission from, 139; Indian 
music in. 167; Gunavar- 
man in, 172; Harsha’s em¬ 
bassy to, 182; embasfiies 
from, 183; Kashmir and 
209; Chola embassies to 
244, 248 

Choda Tikka—Gandagopala, 
257 

Chola kinv/dom (time of 
As<.'ka), 73 

Cholas—Vijaytilaya, 236 

—Aditya I—defeated tlio 
P.mdyas, 236-7; Paran- 
taka 1, 237-9; Gandara- 

<iitva, 239; Paraiitaka II 


Sundara . Chola, 239-40; 
Uttama Chola, 240; Raja 
Raja I, 241-2; Rajendra I, 
243-5, Rajadhiraja I, 245; 
Rajadhiraja II, 245-246; 

■yirarajendi-a, 246-247; 

Kulottunga I, 248-50; 

Vikrama Chola, 250; Ku¬ 
lottunga II, 250-251; Raja 
Raja II, 251-252; Rajadhi¬ 
raja—laxity of control 

over feudatories, 252; Ku¬ 
lottunga III, 252*-256; 
—Rajaraja III, 256; Rajen¬ 
dra, 257-259; genealogy, 
302 

Chudasama, 201 
Chutus—the, 140 
Coimbatore (prehistoric finds 
in), 9 

Copper age, the 10 
Cosmas (Indicopleustes), 136, 
273 

Ciesias, 55 
Cyrus, 53, 54 

D 

Dadda II—king of Broach, 200 
Daimachus, 65 
Daiva of Deva, 277 
Damodara Gupta, 175 
Danarnava of Vengi, 240 
Dandin, 81, 274 
Dandiyalankaiam, 282 
Dantidurga—Rashtrakuta, 229 
Dantivarman—Pal lava, 231, 

232 

Darasuram — Airavatesvara 
temple;, 294 
Darius 1, 5-^ 

Darius III, 55 

Darsaka—king of Magadha, 51 
Dasaratha—Mauryan king, 71, 
91 

Dusarupaka, 203 
Dasakumaracharita, 274 
Oattakasiiira. 147 
Dcccan, peoples of, in Asoka 
inscriptions 99; history 140, 
151 

Demetrius of Bactria, 104, 106 
Deogarh—Dasavalara temple, 
162: sculptures, 164-165 
Devabhuti (Sunga king), 9t), 
98 

Devagupta III of Magadha, 
183 
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'evanampiya Piyadasi (De- 
vanampriya Priyadarsi), 
Asoka’s cognomen, 66 
I^evanampiya Tissa (king of 
Ceylon), 68 

Devapala (Pala king), 187 
Devapala, Pratihara, 1P6 
Devav’-arman — Salankayana, 

l^cvi-chaiidraguptam, 130 
D^na Nanda (Agrammes or 
Xandrames of the Greeks), 

hJhananjaya, 203 
Dhanga—Chandel, 205 
Dharanivaraha (Chapotkala 
king), 201 

iJharasena IV of Valabhi, 200 
•Dharmaditya of Bengal, 184; 

of Valabhi, 200 
Bharmamahamatras, 67 
Dharmapala (Buddhist mis¬ 
sionary), 162, 187 
Dliarma Sutras, 26 
Dhauli—Asoka’s edict at, 66 
Dhinian (painter and sculp¬ 
tor), 187 

Dhruva—Rashtrakuta, 194, 230, 
231 

Dhruvasena II (Dhruvabhata) 
Baladitya. ruler of Valabhi, 
178, 179, 200 

Diadotus (governor of Bac- 
tiia), 105 

Dighiti (king of Kosala), 42, 
Dignaga, 160. 162 
Dionysius, 65 
Divaknrani, 282 
Divodasa, 19 

r)i\Tavadana—the, 65, 66. 96 
Dronasimha (Maitraka king), 
140 

Durlabha Vardhana—Karkota 
of K.ashmir, 209 
Ilurvinita*—Ganga, 226 
Dvaravati--kingdom of, 172 


Education in vedic schools, 31. 
in the Gupta age, 154-5; in 
South India, 263-4 
Ehuvnla Chantamula (Iksh- 
vaku king), 141 
Ekavali of Vidyadhara, 275 
Elephanta cave temple, 290 
Ellora—rock-cut temples, 289, 
290, 291 


Ennayiram—college, 263 ' 
Enquiry into India (Tahkik-i- 
Hind), 5 

Eran temples, 215-216 
Eraya Nitimarga—Ganga king,. 
233 

Ereyanga Hoysala, 248, 2^9 
Eucratides, 107 
Eudamus, 61 
Euthydemus, 71, 105 
Expansion—Aryan—ir, the lat~ 
er Vedic period, 26, 27 
Expansion of India—(into 

Central Asia), 165, 168 
—towards the East, 168-72 


Fa-hien, 5, 107, 150, 167, 170 
G 

Gadaharas—the, 124 
Gadag—battle of, 254 
Gandhnra — (pre-Mauryan 
State), 40 

Gadyakanianirita, 275 
Ganapati—Kakatiya, 254. 260,. 
261 

Gandaraditya—Chola, 239 
Gandhara—school of art, 121 
Gangaikondacholanuram, tem¬ 
ple, 294 

Gangas, Western, 146-7, 171 
Gangeyadevn Vikramaditya- - 
king of Tripuvi, 207-208 
Gaiidavaho by Vakpatiraja, 
191 

Guutaina Sutras, 89 
Gautamiputra Satakarni, 101 
—revival of Satavahana 
power, 102: extent of bis 
empire, 102-103 ^ 

Gayakarna—king of Tripuri, 
208 

Gliantasala sculpturos, 1G4- 
165 

Ghasundi inscription, 119 
Ghatolkacha, (Gupta king), 
125 

Ghosha (Vasu)—Sunga king, 
96 

Ghnmli temples (.Solanki ait), 
218 

Girihba.ia—old . capital of 
Mngadha. 43 

Girnar, 66. 114, 201, see Juna- 

gadh 

Gitugevinda of Jayadeva, J89 
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(Glauchukayanas), 59 
(Kodai)—Vaishnava 


saint, 267 

Godavari—battle of the, 250 
Goli sculptures, 165 
Gondopharnes, 108-109 
Gopachandra of Bengal, 184 
Gopala (Pala dynasty), 186 
Gosala Mamkhaiiputta—foun¬ 
der of the sect of Ajivikas, 


46-47 

Govaidya, 284 
Govinda II, 230 
Govinda III, 194, 231 
Govinda IV, 238, 239 
Govindachandra (Gahadval), 
197 

Giahavarman Mnukhari, 176, 
Grihya Sutras, 26 
Gudimallam — Parasurames- 
vara. 293 

Gumraididurru sculptures, 165 


Gunadhya, author of Brihad- 
katha, 116, 211 

Gunaga Vijayaditya III—^E. 

Chalukya, 233, 237 
Gunavarman (monk), 172 
Guide to Geography, 5 
Gupta, king, 125 
Guptas, the 

—Origin, 125: expansion of 
the empire, 126-129; Hun 
inroads, 133-134; decline, 
131-137; Later Guptas, 
138-139 

Gurjaras of Broach, 200 
Gwalior temples, 219-220 


H 

Hala (Andhra king)—com¬ 
piler of Sattasai, 102 
Halebid—Hoysalesvara tem¬ 
ple, 296 

Hamsa-sandesa, 275 
.Haradatta, 274 
flarakali-nataka, 199 
Harappa, 11. 12, 19 
Haiappa civilisation-- its pro¬ 
bable origin, 11 
— -(similarity with tho oUl'r 
civilisations in Mesopota¬ 
mia and Figyp^), H 
—its urban culture, 12; ins¬ 
criptions on scab:, 12; dis- 
po.^.'il of the dead, 13; 
modes of worship, 13; 
preciouii stones and me¬ 


tals, 13, 14; animals, 
chronology of, 14; its re¬ 
lation to other Indian cul¬ 
tures, 15 

Harisimhadeva—^king of Ne¬ 
pal, 213 

Harishena (poet), 126, 158 
Harishena—Vakataka, 145 
Harisvara, 286 
Harivarman—Kadamba, 146 
Hari-Yupiya, 19 
Harsha—Chandel, 205 
Harsliacharita, 4, 130, 181 
Harsha— king of Kashmir, 210 
Harsha-gupta, 138 
Harsha Siyaka — Paramara, 

203, 240 

Harshavardhana, 176-183 
—accession, 177; conquests, 

177- 178; administration, 

178- 179; Kanauj and Pra- 
yaga assemblies, 179-180; 
—patronage of learning, 
181-182; diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with China, 182-183 

Harshavardhana — Chandela, 
238 

Hastivarman — Salankayana, 
143 

Hastivarman II—Salankayana, 
143 

Hathigumpha inscription, 51 
Heliocles, 107 
Heliodorus, 98 

Hemachandra (Jain author), 
39, 65, 201 

Hemadri (author, minister of 
the Yadavas), 4, 260 
Hemantasena, 189 
Hephaestion, 56 
Herodotus, 5, 53, 54, 55 
Hiuen Tsang, 5, 51, 112, 137- 
138, 176-182, 190, 209 
Huns (Hiung-nu), 107, 133, 

136-8, 176, 193; Hun princess 
208 

Huvishka (Kushana king), 112 
I 

Ibn Bnt'Ua (Moorish travel¬ 
ler), 5 

Ikshvakus—(Sriparvatiyas or 
Andhrabrityns), 141 
Ilango-Adigal, 278 
India, name, 1 
Indo-Europeans, 16-17 
Indo-Greeks, 105-7 






INDEX 


dra III, 238 
Indra IV, 240-241 
Indradyumna Pala, 188 
Indrayudha—king of Kanauj, 
192 

Indus—civilizations, 10-15 
Isanavarman (Maukhari), 139, 
140 

Isvarakrishna, 159 
Isvarasena (Abhira), 140 
I-tsing, 5, 125, 183 
Ittagi — Mahadeva temple, 296 




Jhelam—the—(battle of), 58- 
59 

Jhukar culture, 15 
Jivaka-cliintainani, 279 
Jivasainbodanai, 281 
Jivita-gupta, 138 
Jnanasambandar (Saiva saint), 
228, 266 

Jnanesvara—260, 270 
Jogesvari--cave temple, 290 
Junagadh inscription, of 
Rudradaman, 64; of Skanda 
Gupta, 134 


-Jagadekamalla II, W. Chaluk- 
ya, 253 

'Jagadekamalla III, W. Chalu- 
kya, 253 

Jainism, history 44-6; teaching 
46-7; after Mahavira 47; in 
South India (Mauryan pe¬ 
riod), 74; Chandragiipta’s 
conversion to, 65; Sam- 
prati’s and Salisuka’s ser¬ 
vices to, 71 

Jaitugi I—Yadava, 254 
Jaitugi II—^Yadava, 260 
Jaloka (Asoka’s son), 71 
Jambukesvara—temple, 295 
Janaka of Videha, 26 
Jaiiakthania of Kiimaradasa, 
274 

Janamejaya; 26 
Janasraya-chlinndas, 286 
Jatavnrmnn Kulasekhara— 
Pandya, 252 

Jatavarman Sundara Pandya, 
257, 201 

Jatavarman Vira Pandya, 258 
Jatila Parantaka—Varagunn I 
—Pandya, 229-230 
Jaugada—Asoka’s edict at, 66 
Jayachnndra—(Gahadval), 198 
Jayadeva, 189 
Jayangondar, 249 
Jayanaga of Bengal, 184 
Jayapala—Shahi, 196 
Jayapida—of Kashmir, 210 
Jayasakti -Chandel. 205 
Jayasimha Siddharaja—Chau- 
lukyo, 201 

Jayasimha II—W. Chalukya, 
243-244 

Jnvasimha III- W. Chalukya, 
246 

Jayavnrman (Brihatphnla- 
yana), 141 


K 

Kadambas—145-6; 174 
Kadambari. 181 
Kadphises I, 109 
Kadphises II, 109 
Kakusthavarman — Kadamba. 
146 

Kalabras, 147-148 
Kalachuri (Traikutaka) ora, 
206 

Kalasoka—king of Magadha, 
50 

Kalhana, 4, 209-211 
Kalidasa. 156-157 
Kalidindi--battle of, 243 
Kalinga—conquest of—by 

Asoka, 66 
Kalinga era, 234 
Kalingas (pre-Maur>'an state), 
40, 51, 52 

KalingntUipparani, 219. 280 
Kalladam, 280 
Knllata, 210 

Kalsi—Asoka’s edict at. 66 
Kalyanakaraka, 284 
Kamban, 279, 280 
Kamandaka, 81, 158 
Kama Sutra, the, 118 
Kamboja (pi-Maui-yan stato), 
40 

Kamboja—usurpation of Ben¬ 
gal, 187 

K.nmbuja—^kingdom of, 172 
Knmpila, 26 

Kanchi—Ghalikn, 263; tem¬ 
ples, 20.3 

Kan-javnunan — KaJainba, 146 
Knnha (Andhra king), 101 
K.*)nishk;». 110-11 
Knnishka II. 112 
Kanishkn Ut, 112 . 

Kanva^s- the. 28, 94. ^-99 - 
Karflcnln Chola, 12? . 
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240 

monuments 

in, 120 

Karnadeva—Chaulukya, 201 
Karnadeva—king of Tripuri, 


208 


Karpuramanjaii, 192, 195 
Kashmir, 182 

Kiisi (pre-Maury an state), 

20, 40, 42, 43 

Kassapa V—of Ceylon, 237 
Kassapa Vikramabahu I—of 
Ceylon, 242, 247, 248 
Kassites, 17 
Kathafoi (Kathas), 57 
Kathavailliu, 08 
Katyayana (Varaiuchi). 88 
ICatyayaua Sniriti, 158 
Katyayaniputra, 111 
Kaundinya—founder of Fu- 
nan, 170 

I'CaUbambi, 26, 51 
Kautilya (Vishnugupta, Cha- 
nakya), 1, 36, 62, 63, 65, 73, 
74, 75, 76, 79, 85, 89, 90 
Kavirajaniarga, 283 
Kavyailarsa, 274 
Kavyamimiunsa, 130, 195 
Kedah—Hindu and Buddhist 
monuments in, 171 
Kcreya Padmarasa, 286 
Kesavasena, 189 


Ketana, 288 

Kcyiirabahu-charifia, 288 
Keyui avnrsha Yuvaraja of 
Tiij ari, 207 
Khadga dynasty, 185 
Khajuraho temples, 2M-215 
Kharavela, 51, 102-105 
Kharoshti script, 55 
Khotan—Buddhist monasteries 
in, 166-107 

Klioitiga- Rashlmkuta, 240 
Kidara Kushaiia, 324 
Kilkanakku. 277 
Kirntarjuniya, 158 
lvirlivaim,idcva — Chandcl.e 


?0t; 

KI'tj''annan I Chalukya, ?''4 
Kirtivai*man II Chalukya, 229 
Kochrhjiflaiyan K-inadhiru 
—Pandya, 228 

Kodiimbalur -Muvarkovil, 294 
K(»Uk;.lla I-king of Tripuri. 
207 

Kokiralla II- king of 'tripuri, 
207 

Kolann chief of. 249 


Konarak-rSun temple, 
297 


290 , 


Konganivarman — (Western 
Ganga), 147 
Koppam—battle of, 245 
Kopperunjinga, 257, 258 
Kosala (pre-Mauiyan state;,. 
40, 42 

Kottaru—battle of, 248 
Krishna I, 230 
Kilshna II, 238 
Krishna III, 239-240 
Krishna Gupta, 138 
Krishna—Yadava, 260 
Krishuakarnanirita, 274 
Kri.shna Lila Suka, 277 
Krishna misra, 206 
Krishnavarman (W. Ganga) ^ 
.147, 174 

Krishnavarman I—Kadamba, 
146, 174 

Krishnavarman II—Kadam¬ 

ba, 146, 174 
Krumiu (Kurram), 18 
Kshatrapas (the western sa¬ 
traps), 112-114 
Kshemendra, 211 
Kshemisvara, 196 
Kuchi—Buddhist monuments 
in, 167 

Kudalsnngamam—battle of, 

246 

Kuduniiyamalai—musical ins¬ 
cription, 277 

Kulasekhara—king and Vaish- 
nava saint, 267 

Kulasekhara Pandya, 251, 252 
Kulasekhara—author, 274 
Kdlottunga I, 247-250 
Kulottunga II, 250, 251, 254, 
255 


Kulottunga III, 252, 254 
KtiloUungnnkovai, 280 
Kuluta, 211-212 
Kulul,>s—the, 99 
Kumarn Bhaskara V.arman, of 
As.sam, 178, 179, 190 
Kumara Gupta I. 132-133 
Kumara Gupta 11, (r. 473 
A.D.), 135 

Kumaragupta (Later Gupta), 
139 

Kumaiajiva, 167. 168, 210 
Kmnarapala (Paia), 188 
Kunurapidn (Chaulukya), 
202 

Kumarasamblinva, 156-157; 
Tclngu, 287 
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--.r — ^«maravishnu Pallava, 142 

. 268, 276 

Kumbakonam—battle near, 

232; Nagesvara temple, 293 
Kumudendu, 285 
Kunala, 69 
Kunindas, 99 
Kuntala, 52 
Kural, 160 
Kurku tribe, 7 
Kuru (pre-Mauryan state), 
26, 40 

Kurukshetra, 26 
Kiiriuidogai, 72 * 

Kuruvalti—Mallikarjuna tem¬ 
ple, 296 

Kushanas—the, 8, 109-112 
Kusnmapura — (Pataliputra), 
51 

Kusuiiiavali, 286 
Kiiib Miliar—iron pillar ins¬ 
cription, 132 
Kutb-ud-din, 202 
Kiivalayamala, 137 


II 


Lankasuka—kingdom of, 
Lauriya Nandangarb, 27, 92 
Lilavati, 285 

Literature (as a source of 
history), 4-5 
Lokavibhaga, 142 
Lomas Rishi cave, 91 
Lyciaiis — See Trimmlai, 7 

iM 

Maccha (pre-Mauryan state),. 
40 

Madantilaka, 283 
Madhava I Vishnukundin, 148 
Madhava I (western Ganga), 
147, 174 

Madliava II (W. Ganga), 147^ 
174 

Madhavai'aja (Sailodbhava)^ 
184 

Madhavasena, 189 
Madhava Vamian I, II, III 
Vishnukundin, 143 
Madhura Kavi—Vaishnava 

saint, 267 

Madhva (Ananda Tirtha), 269,• 
276-7 


Lakshmanaraja—of Tripuri, 

207 

Lakshmanascna, 189 

Lakulisa, 161 

Lakkundi—Kasi Visvesvara 
temple, 296 

.Lnlitaditya—of Kashmir, 192 

Lalitavigraba—raja-nataka, 

199 

Lalita Vislara—the, 119 

Language of the Rig Veda, 24 
—of the later Vedic litera¬ 
ture, 26: Maury a period, 
86-89; from 200 B.C. to 
A.D 300, 116. 

LiUiguage and literature— 

—Gupta period, 151-160; in 
Harsha’s time, 181-182: 
Sena dynasty, 189-190; 
Under Mr.ovaiman and 
his successors at Kanauj, 
191-192; Pratiharas. 195 • 
196: Chahiuitauas, 199; 

SolankLs, 201-202: Fara- 
maras, 203-201; Chnndc- 
Ins, 206; Kash.mir; 211; 
South India (550-13091 
273-88 

l anKuage.-- - tndo-A. van farai- 
ly. 6; oihti 6-7 

' 21 


Madhyadesa, 26 
Ma:jadha—pre-Mauryan 
state), 26, 27, 37, 40, 42, 43, 
44, 50-52 

Magadhan kings—lists of, 50 
Magas of Gyrene, 62 
Mahabharata, the 4, 33-36; ad¬ 
ditions to, 117 
Mahadeva—Kakatiya, 254 
—Yadava, 260 
Mahajanapadas, 10 
Mahapadma—Nanda, 51-2 
Mahasanghikas, 50 
IViabnvamsa, 69, 119 
Mabuvibbavbn, 112 
Mahnvira—date, 39; career 
and toat hiin^s, 45-7 
IVIabavtrmchavhn, 192 
Mahcndra. 68 

MahcTKlrarala I Prnf*hara. 195 
Mahon dravarman I Pnliava, 
225, 274 

Mahendravarman II —Pallava, 
226 

Mahinda V-of Ceylon, ?tl*2 
Mnhipala—Pratilmra, 195. 23:( 
Mahipala I (Pala), 387 
Mahipala il, 188 
Mahlshyt t'dv'llnn in !, 

188 
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Anriud of Ghazni, 197, 205 
M^frakas, 140 
Majapahit—empire of, 172 
MaIavas~(Malioi), 57, 59 
Malati-lVfadhava, 191 
^''^alavika^jiiimitra, 96, 97, 156- 

^40^—(pre-Mauryan state), 
Mallana, 288 

Mallikai’juna Pandita; 287 
Mamallapuram—temples, 291- 
293 

Mamulanar^ 72 
Manasollasa, 275 
Manavarman—of Ceylon, 226 
Manavala Mahamuni, 270 
^^^^^Siipattu—cave temple, 

Mangalesa—Chalukya, 224 
Manikkavasagar, 271 
Maniinckalai, 278 

Mansell ra — Asoka’s edict at, 

66 

Manu Smriti, 35-36, 117 
•Mnrasimha II Ganga, 240 
Maravarman Kulasekhara 
Pandya I, 258, 259 
Maravarman Rajasimha I— 
Pandya, 228 

Maravarman Rajasimha 11 — 
Pandya, 237 

Maravarman Sundara Pandya 
I, 256-257 
Marcd Polo, 5 
Markurideyn-puruiia, 288 
• Martand — ^sun temple, 221 
Maski—late neolithic cul- 
ture in. 10; battle of, 243 
Masudi, 195 

Matharas of Kalinga, 143 
Mathura—Jaina council, IGO; 
sculpture, JC4; inscriptions, 
47; school of art, 121 
Matrigupta—of Kaslimir, 211 
Matsyas, 26 
Mattiuaza, 17 
Maues, 108 
M.iukharis, J39-110 

Mauryas (nge of) — Clirono- 
logy, 62; Origin, 63: thei} 
emblem, 63; Chandragupta, 
62-05: Binclusara, 05; Aso- 
ka, 05-71; Asoka’s succes¬ 
sors, /I; two lines of kings, 
71: end of the dynasty, 71- 
72; kingship, 74, 75, 76, 81; 


adaptefcion of foreign ideas 
and institutions 75; palace 
at Pataliputra, 76, 77, 83; 
officials and ministers, 76-78; 
revenue and accounts, 77; 
provmcial administration, 
78; judicial administration, 
79-80; Industries and trade, 
81-6; Reference to, in Tamil 
literature, 72; Army and 
navy, 80; city life, 77; rural 
life, 77; guUds, 77, 80: land 
tenure 77, 78; language and 
literature, 86-9; Religion, 
89-90; Art, 90-3 
Mayura. 182 

Mayurasarman-Kadamba, 

146 

Megalithic tombs, 10 
Megasthenes, 5, 64. 65, 73-76 
80, 81, 89 

Megha-dula, 156, 157 
Meruvarman—of Chamba, 212 
Menander,. 106 
Mentha—(poet), 211 
Meykanda deva, 271 
Mihira (Bhoja) Pratihara, 194 
Mihirakula, 137 
Mimamsa sutras, 117 
Mitanni (people of), 17 
Modhera-^urya temple, 217 
Moggaliputta Tissa, 67, 68 
Mogulrajapuram c^ve temple, 
163 , . 

Mohenjo-Daro, 11, 12 
Monuments (as sources of 
history), 3, 6 
Moplahs of Malahnr, 8 
Mount Abu—temples, 218, 219 
Mousikanos (king), CO 
IVfricrhakatika, 157 

Mrigesavarman—Kadambo, 146 

Miidra-Raksliasa, 62, 63, 157 

Mugdha ‘^unga—of Tripuri, 
207 ' 

Muhammad-bin-Kasim, 182 
Mujavant—(peak), 18 
Mukhaliiig.im temple-:, 296 
Muktapida Lalitaditva, 209 
Mularaja—Ch;,uhikyu. 201 
Mulavarmnn (king of E Bor¬ 
neo), 172 

Munda (Language). 7 
—king of Magadha, 50 
Munja—Paromara, 203. 241 
Muslim immigration, 8-9 
Muttaraiynr, 236 
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N 

Nagabhata I Pratihara, 194 
Nagadasaka—king of Maga- 
dha, 50, 51 
Nagai—Ghatika, 263 
Nagaiianda, 181 
Nagarjuna—(Buddhist divine), 
118 

Nagarjuni hills — rock caves, 
91 

Nagavarma I—(poet), 283 
Nagavarma II—(poet), 284 
Nagavarmacharya. 284 
Nahapana (‘western satrap’), 
102, 114 

Naksh-i-Rustam inscription, 
54 

Nala-champu, 274 

Naladi, 277 

Nalanda, 133; copper-plate of 
Devapala, 187; excavations 
at, 5 

Nalavenba, 281 
Nalodaya, 274 
Naniamala, 27? 
Nambi-Andar-Nambi, 281 
Nammalvar (Sathagopa), 267 
Nanda—Kings of Magadha, 
50-52, 72, 88 

Nandanar—Saiva saint, 266 
Nandikkidambakam, 279 
Nandi Vardhana—king of 

Magadha. 51 

Nandiva.- a II, Pallava, 228- 

231 

Nandivarman III—-Pallava, 

232 

Nandivarman I — Salankayona, 
143 

Nandivarman ''II—Salanka- 

yana, 143 • 

Nannaya, 287 
Nanne riioda, 287 
Nannuka—Chandel, 205 
Naniiul, 282 
Narada Smriti, 158 
Naraharitiitha. 286 
Nai.'inimha I, 253 
Narasmiha 11. 257, 259 
Nnrosirnlia IIT, 258 

Narosinih.'i Gufita Gl?ila<lilyu\ 

135, 136 

Narasimhavarman I (Maha- 
malla)—Pallava, 226 
Narasimhavarman II—-(Raja- 
simba)—Pallava, 227 
Narcndrasena—(Vakatakal, 

145 


Narmada—^battle of the, 240 
Narttamalai — Vijayalaya — 
Cholesvara temple, 293 
Nathamuni, 268, 276 
Natya Sastra, 118 
Navasahasanka charita, 203 
Nayakships, 261 
Nayapala, 188 
Nearchus, 60 

Ncdunjeliyan—Pandya, 122 
Neniiiiadam, 282 
Neminalhapiirana, 284 
Neolithic finds, 9 
Nepal, 212-214 
Nettur — battle of, 252 
Nilgiris—the, 2; prehistoric 
finds in, 10 
Nimbarka, 269 

Niravadyapura—battle of, 238 
Nitidvisiiashtika, 273 
‘Noble-eight-fold Path’, 49 
Nrijiatunga—Pallava, 232 
Nrittaratnavaii, 277 
Xyaya sutras, 117 

O 

Odraka (Sunga), 96, 98 
Oragadam— Vadamallisvara 
terhple, 293 
Osia temples, 216 
Ottakkiittan, 280 
Oxydrakoi (Kshudrakas), 57, 
58 

‘ P 

Padincnkilkanakku, 160 
Padmagupta (Poolh 203 
Padniamaniari, 277 
Paduka-sahasra, 275 
Pahlavas, the, 8, 107-8 
Paithan (PrntLshthana'), 100 
Palaka, 51 
Palakapaya, 159 
Palas. 186-189 
Painting 

—Gup^a. 163-4; Sigirivc., 
Chola, Sittnnnnvasal 16! 
Paleolithic finds 9 

P.alkiiriki Somanutha, 286, 2H7 
P.il lavas 

—the (copper plate records 
of the time of), 6; origin, 
141; of the Prakril in¬ 
scriptions. 141-142; of the 
Sanskrit eliarters, 142-173: 
Simhavishnu 1' »c. 225-33, 

236-7 
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^Ja, 283 
icha Janas, 20 
Panchala—(pre-Maury an 
state), 26, 40 
Pauchatantra, 117, 283 
Pandikkovai, 279 
Pandya kingdom—in the time 
of Asoka, 73 

Pandyas—Early 228-39, 243, 
249, 251-2; later 25G-9; the 
copper plate records of, 6; 
genealogy, 299; of Uchangi, 
249, 250 

Panini—date of, 56; —86-88 
Pan-pan—kingdom of, 171 
Parakramabahu I—of Ceylon, 
251-252 

Parakramabahu III—of Cey¬ 
lon, 259 

Parakrama Pandya, 251 
Paramardideva—Chandela, 

206 

Paramesvaravarman I—Pal- 

lava, 226-277 

Paramesvaravannan II—Pal- 
lava, 226-227 

Paranjoti (Sirutlondar), 227, 
266 

Parantaka I Choi a, 237-239 
Parantaka II—Sundara-chola, 
239-240 

Parantaka Pandya, 249 
Parantaka Viranarayana— 
Pandya, 237 

Pal iha^apura—monuments, 

220 

Parijafahr.rana, 275 
Puisis, the, 9 
Parsvanatha, 45 
Parushni—battle of the, 20 
Pdr:enadi (Prascnajit) of Ko- 
. .tla, 42, 43^ 

Pntalipulra—city administra¬ 
tion, 70, 77 
Pat tTi- ti ll)rJes. 222 
Palani.di, 88, 97. 117, 118, 159 
Pattadakal—temples, 289 
Paurava (Porus), 57, Cl, 81 
PavonadiJta, 189 
P^arl-fi .J'ery of the Gulf of 


Pcrsepplis inscription, 54 
Perak—Hindu and Buddhist 
monuments in, 171 
Penmdevanar, 279 
Peningadni, 117, 279 
Peruvalanallur—battle of, 227 
Peruvanguru—battle of, 238 
Pey Alvar, 161 
Pillailokacliarya, 270 
Pingala, 89 
Piprahwa stupa, 83 
Piro (Kidara kushana), 124, 
130 

Pitakas (Buddhist canon), 50 
Place names—similarity of— 
in India, Iran and Mesopo¬ 
tamia, 7 
Pliny, 54, 122 

Pondicherry—Roman ‘fac¬ 

tory’ in, 122 
Ponna, 283 

Porus, 81, See Paurava. 
Poygai Alvar, 161 
Prabadliachintamaui, 200, 203 
Prabhakara, 276 
Prabhakaravardhana of Tha- 
nesar, 17G 

Prabhavati — Gupta princess, 
132, 144; of the Khadga dy¬ 
nasty, 185 

PrahodhachaiidroHnya, 206 
Pradyotas—the, 38 
Prajna (monl:), 186 
Prakirna-guiiita, 288 
Prasastapnda, 159 
Prasnottura-ratna-inalika, 234 
Prataparudradeva Kakaliya, 
2G0, 261 

Prataparudra-yasobhushana, 

27C 

Prati}).,nis (Gurjura), ^93-197 
Pi ati.shthana —See Paithan, 

100 

Prnvaraseij-i II (Damod.ara- 
sena) Vakataka. 141-1 15 
Pritbiraj Roisa. 199 
Prithivipati 1 Ganga, 236 
Prithivipathi II Gnnga, 237 
Pri^hivi-Raja (Chahumnn), 

109 


M.ann.ar, 73 

Pcnriai'.'idam -brittle, 229 
Perrliccas, 56 

Pcriplus of the Krythrcan .Sea 
—the, 5. 122, 123 
Periynlvar, 207 

Periyapuranam (TiruUoiuiar- 
puranam), 281 


Prithivi-raja Vijaya, 199 
Prithivisena I VakatA.), 144 
Priyadnrsika, 181 
Prola I—Kakatiya, 244 
Prolri II—Kakatiya, 253 
Promo—Buddhist monuinenls 
in, 172 

Ftcrtemy, 5, 123 


IKD£X 


tmemy Philadelphus of 
Egypt, 62, 65 
Pudam (Alvar), 161 

Pudukkottai—Muttaraiyar of 

236; early Chola temple, 293 
Pulakesin I Chalukya, 224 
Pulakesin 'II Chalukya, 1 < 8, 
224-226 

Pulakesin—Chalukya of Lain, 
227 

Pulindaka (Sunga king), 96 
Pullalur—battle of, 225 
Pulumayi IV (last Andhra), 


Pulumayi II (Andhra), 103 
Pundur—battle of, 245 
Puranadhishthan — monu¬ 
ments, 220, 222 
IHirananuru, 72 
Furanas, the (as History), 4, 
37, 38, 71 

Purapporiil-Vcnba-malai, 282 
Purnavarman of Magadha, 

178 

Puru Gupta, 165 

Puii—Jagaimath temple, 296- 


297 

Purus (tribe), 20 
Pushpabhuti—king of Thane- 


sar, 176 

Pushyagupta, 61 
Pushy am itra, 71, 


72. 96-97, 


104 


R 


Rachmalla I—Ganga, 233 
Rachamalla II—Ganga, 239 
Raghavanka, 2S6 
Raghava-Pnndaviya of Ma- 
dhava Bhattn, 275 
Raghiivainsa, ir>’<-157 
Rajadlui oja 1- -Choln, 239, 242, 
243, 245 

Rajadhiiain II Cbola, 252. 254 
Kajaditya of Puvinabage, 28 i 
Raj agr iha—Bu'ddhist council 

at, 50 

Rajamahendra Choln. 246 
Raja Raja I Cl.ola, .^41-242 
Raja Raja H Clioln, 2aI, 252, 
254 

Raja Raja UI Chola, 256, 257 
Raja Raja Narendra, 243, 214, 
216 

Rajesekhara (poet), 130, 195 
K'ljalaraninni. 4. 209 
Riijendra I -Chola 242. 245 
Hajendra II - Cl.ola, 245-246 


Rajendra III—Chola, 247 
Rajput clans—their origin, 
192-193 

Rajyapala of Kanauj, 106-7 
Rajyapala (Pala), 187 
Rajyasri, 176, 177 
Rajyavardhana of Tliancsar, 

176, 177 

Rakshasa, Nanda minister, 63 
Ramachandra—Yndava, 260 
Kamacharita of Sandhyakara 
Nandi, 4, 188 
Ramacharitram, 288 
Ramadeva (Ramabhadra) 
Pratihara, 194 
Ramagupta, 130-131 
Ramakathappaltii, 288 
Kamanatha—Hoysala, 2.58-259 
Ramanuja, 268, 269, 276 
Ramanuja nurraiidadi, 281 



Rnmap^ila, 188 
Kamayana—the, 4, 33-34; 


final 


form, 117 

Ramgarh hills—theatre in, 118 
Rampurva pillars, 92 
Ranasura of S. Radha, 186 
Ranganatha-Kamayana, 288 
Ranna, 283 
Rashtrakutas 

—Dantidurga, 229: Krishna 
I, 230: Govinda II. 230; 
Dhruv.o, 2.10: Go' inda HI, 
231; Amogh.avarsha I, 233; 
Krishna II, 237-238; Indra 
III, 238; Amoghavarsha IX, 
238; Govinda IV, 2.38; 
Amoghavarsha HI, 239: 
Kri‘:hna HI, 239-40; Kh«d- 
tign, 210; Karka H. 2’0; 
India IV, 211; r,ciHMjog\, 
301 


Rathnrr. of Jotlhpru 1.13 
Ratn.nkara—I'Cct, 211 
Ratnaraja-kiiig of Ratuapu .r. 
207 

Ralnavali, 181 
Raltasiitra. 285 

Ravi Udaya Martanda V.ir- 
man, 258 ^ 

Ravivarman -Kadomb i, 1 in 

Republican thins (20U B.C.- 
300 A.n.), ^9 

Republican st.ates, v're-Mnuv- 
ynn, 40-41: Mauiyau epoch, 
74-5; in liteialuio. .36 
Rig Veda. 17, 25 
Riliisainham. 157 
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—t^^hatta, 286 
_®i^acJaman, 64, 114 
Rudra—Kakatiya, 253 
Rudramba (Rudradeva Maha¬ 
raja) Kakatiya, 260, 261 
Rudrasena I Vakataka, 144 
Rudrasena II Vakataka, 144 
Rudrasimha—the last of the 
‘western Satraps’, 131 
Rumindei pillar, 92 


Sabara-bliashya—Kiimarila 
on, 276 

Sabaras~the, 26 
Sabarasvamin, 159 
Sabdamanidarpaiia, 285 
Sabuktigin, 196 
Saddharma Piindarika, 119 
Sahasi—-king of Sind, }82 
Sahilla—king of Chamba, 212 
Sailodbhavas, 185 
Saisunagos, 38, 50, 51, 52 
Saiva sutras, 210 
Sakas and Pahlavas, 7, 107- 
100 

Sakiya:, (pre-Mauryan stale), 
40-41 

Saktibhadra, 274 
Saktivarman of Vengi, 241, 242 
Saktivarmnn II of Vengi, 246 
Sakuntalam, 157 
Salai—battle of, 248 
Salankayanas, 142-143 
Salivahana (Satavahana;, 100 
Salisuka Maury a, 71 
Samachara of Bengal, 184 
Sam«antasena, 189 
Saniayaparikshe, 284 
Sambara, 19 
Samhila, 18 
Snmkhya sutras, 117 
Sann.raH—Maurya, 70, 71 
San 1 ud ragu pta, 125-1,30 
—Crijpta era, 125-12C: 

his conquests, 126-128; the 
f xiont of his empire, 127- 
129; expedition to the 
south, 128; kings in alli¬ 
ance with him, 128-129; 
coins, 129-136, religious 

toleration, 130 

Sanebi- Buddhist monuments 
in, 5, 91, 92, 120, 124 
Sandhyakaranrindi. 4 
Sangarn Jitcrature. 122 
Sanghnnutra, 68 


Saiigitachudamani, 277 
Sangitaratnakara, 277 
Saiigita Sudliakara, 277 
Sankalpasuryodaya, 275 
Sankara, 232, 268, 269, 276 
Sankavarman—king of Kash¬ 
mir, 210 

Santivarman—Kadamba, 146 
Sargon of Agade (Akkad), 14 
Sarnath (excavations at), 5; 
pillar, 91, 92; sculptures^ 

164; school of art, 121 
Sarvadarsana-Sangralia, 211 
Sarvavarman, 117 
Sarvasena—Vakataka, 144 
Sasanka of Gauda, 177, 184. 

185 

Sassanian rule in the Indus 
valley, 124-125 
Satakarni I (Andhra), 101 
Satakami II (Andhra), 102 
Satavahanas, 72, 99-103; (see 
Andhras) 

Satiyaputa (Kosrir), 73 
Sattanar, 278 

Satyasraya—Chalukya, 241- 

243 

Saundarananda, 118 
Sculpture 

—Early Indus, 12-13; Maur- 
yan 91-3; Siinga and An¬ 
dhra, 120-21; Gupta> 

163-5; 165; Khajuraho, 

214-5; Badami Chalukya, 
289; in rock-cut temples^ 
290-291; Pallava, 291-3; 
Chola, 293-5; Kalyani 

Chalukya, 295-6 
Sekkilar, 281 
Seleucus Nicator, 64 
Semponmari—battle of, 248 
Sena I—of Cevlon, 230 
Senas—189-190 
Senguttuvan — Chera, 122 
Setubamlhn, 157 
Shadguruoishya, 273 
Shethhazgarhi — ,^Vsoka's edicts 
at, 66 

Sh.akas—the. 124 
Shapur II (Sassanian), 124 
Shihab-ud-din (Muhanimad 
of Gh.orh 197-199 
Shlladas, ihe, 124 
Shurias (Surya), IT 
Sibis (tribe) , 59 
;jiddhapur — Bmlra Mala tem¬ 
ple, 218 

Siddhapura inscription, 72 
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asena, 160 
^ riya paintings, 164 
igrus (non-Aryan tribe), 20 
Sihras Rai — king of Sind, 182 
Siladitya I Dharmaditya of 
Valabhi, 200 

Siladitya IV and VII, 200 
Silappadikarain, 278 
Simhavarnian Pallava, 141 
Simhavarman (W. Ganga), 

147 


Simhavishnu Pallava, 225 
Simuka (Andhra), 101 
Sind—kingdom of, 182 
Singhana—Yadava, 259 
Sindhuraja (Sahasanka) Pa- 
ramara, 203 
Sisumayana, 285 
Sisunaga—king of Magadha, 


Sri Gun dan Aniv^aritacha 


iL 


264 

Srikantha, 276 

Sriinara Srivallabha Pandya, 
230, 231, 232 
Srinagar—Sankaracharya 
temple, 221 

Srinivasanallur temple, 294 
Srinjayas (tribe), 26 
Sripurambiyam—battle of, 236 
Sripurusha—Ganga, 229, 230 
Srirangam—temple, 294, 295 
Srivijaya—empire of, 172 
Sri Yajna Satakarni, 103 
Sthaviras, 48, 50 
St. Thomas, 109, 273 
Strabo, 123 
Subandhu, 88 

Subhiluliuma (Hittite king), 


50 


17 


Sittannavasal paintings, 164 
Siva-jnana-bodam, 271 
Siva-jiiaiia-sittiyar, 282 
Sivamara II Ganga, 230 
Sivasvamin, 211 
Sivatattvasaram, 287 
Skanda Gupta, 133-134 
Skandavarinan Pallava, 142 
Skandavarman Salankayana, 
143 

Skylax, 54 
Somadeva, 211 
Somadcva Suri— Jain author, 
274, 275 

Somananda (Saivite scholar), 
210 

Somanath temple, 201, 202, 

218 

Somanatha, Palkuriki, 286-7 
Somapura monastery, 187 
Somaraja, 286 

Somesvara—^Tloysala, 257, 258, 
259. 260 

Somesvara I —Ahavamalla— 

W. Chalukya. 244-247 , 
Somesvara II —W. Chalukya, 
247 

Somesvara III —W. Chalukya, 
250-253 

Somesvara IV, 254 
Somnathpur—temples, 296 
Sopara—Asoka’.s edict at, 66 
Sovira (pre-Mauryan state), 
40 

Sraula Sutras, 26 
Sravana Bclgola. 295 
Sridharacharya, 284 


Sudharman—ganadhara, 47 
Sudarsana-batta, 276 
Sudarsana-lake, 64, 69. 114 
Sudas, 20 
Sudraka, 147 
Suktimuktavali, 260 
Sukti-Sudhrriiava, 285 
Sulamaiit 280 
Sumeria, 7 
Simak — temple, 217 
Sundaramurti, 232, 266 
Sungas—the, 38, 94. 96-90 
Sung-yun (Chinese ambassa¬ 
dor), 136 

Suprnbhata Stofra, 181 
Suropala, 188 
Sui asena (pre-Mauryan 
state), 40 
Susruta, 118 
Sutras, 31-33 

Svapnavasavadatta, 51, 118 
Svetaketu, 26 

T 

Tahkik-i-Hind, 5 
Taila Il—Chalukva. 241 
Taila III—Chalukya. 253 
Takl'.ola (Takua-pa), 171; in¬ 
scription, 232 
Takkolam—battle of. 239 
Takua-pa inscription, 232 
Talaivalam-kanam—battle of, 
122 

Tambralinga kisigdoi.i of, 171 
Tamluk (portl, 3 
Tanjai-vanan-kovai, 281 
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ijorc Chola paintings, 164: 
Raja Rajesvara temple, 294 
Taranatha, 65, 96 
Taruma—kingdom of, 172 
Taxila (excavations at), 5; in¬ 
scription in Aramaic cha¬ 
racters, 55; centre of com¬ 
merce and seat of learning, 
57; alliance with Alexander, 
58 

Taxiles, 61 

Tel-el-Amama—letters, 17 
Telliupi temple, 223 
Tell am—battle of, 232, 257 
Tevaram, 266 

Thana—Ambarnath temple, 

297 

Theras, 48 

Tibet, 49; Buddhist missions 
to. 187-8, 212-13 
Tikkana, 261, 287 
Tirukkalirruppadiyar, 282 
Tirultkovai, 278 
Timmalisai Alvar, 267 
Tirumaiidirain, 278 
Tirumangai Alvar, 231, 267 
Tinmavukkarasu (Appar), 
225. 266 

Tirumukkudal—hostel and 
hospit: !, 263 
Tiruppan—Alvar, 267 
Tinipparankunram—cave 
temples, 292 
Tiruttakkadcvar, 279 
T i ru vadutu rai—medical 
school, 264 
3 inivalluvar, 160 
Tiruvorriyur--college, 264 
Tinivundiyar, 282 
Tor.daiman Ilandiraiyan, 122 
Toramana, 136, 137 
Trade- bet wren India and 
••.vcit, 52-2* and tv;idc-routcs 
und*^r Mauryas, 84-5; of 
Tamil st^itcs, 122-3: guilds, 
15.2-4: of South India (550- 


1300), 2G5 
Tiadiiion (na a source of his¬ 


tory). 3 
TraiacUr^yu (kiiig of ihc Rig 
VcJu- age), 20 
Trihhuvanrun--KMmp;.ha'.e.s- 

vara temple, 2U4 
Tril^huvimi —college, k'lT 
Trlchinopolv —cave temple. 

291 

T: lochaJV'pala of Kanuuj, 1H7 
TTiparadi.su >. 00 


Trivikrama Bhatta, 274 ; 

Trimmlai (Lycians of Asia- 
Minor), 7 < 

Tungabhadra—battle of the, 
246 . 

Turvasus (tribe), 20 


V 


Udayadityalankara, 284 
Udayagiri sculptures, 161 
Udayana (Udena) of Kosambi, 

Udayapur—Udaye.svara tem¬ 
ple, 216 

Udayasundarikalha, 275 
Udayibhadda (Uday in) —of 

Magadha, 50, 51 
Udumbaras—the, 99 
Ujjayini, 41, 124 
Umapati Sivacharya, 276, 282 
Umasvati (Jain writer), 160 
Undavilli—cave temple, 163; 

sculptures, 164 
Upagupta, 68 
Upanishads, the. 20, 28, 30 
IT^avcdus, 32 

Upendra or KrLshnaraja Para-j 
mara, 203 

Ur —ruiiis of, 14. 52 
Usinaras (tilbe), 26 
Utpala (Saivite scholar), 210 
Uttama Chola, 240 
Uttararaniacharila. 191 


Vnccanandimak'ii, 282 
Vachaiias—the—of Lingayat 
writers, 285 
Vagbhatn. 159 
Vaijayanti, 277 
Vciinya gupta. 136 
Vaisali—Buddhist council at, 
.50 

Vaiseshik,a sulras, 117 
Vajasaneyi pralisakhya, 88 
Vajji ^pre-Maitt*yan state), 
40, 43 

Vajrahasta III—K. Gajiga, 24G 
Vajramit’-a—(Sung.-! king),. 96 
Vajremandi, 160 
Vajrayudha—king of Kanauj, 
192 

Vakat.ikas. 144-145 
Valal.>l)i, 160. 200; Jain.i coun¬ 
cil. 150 

Vallal.a--battle of, 238 
Vnll.aliucn.'t (BalJul sen), 189 
Vaiiisa (pre-Mauryan state), 
40 
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Varahamihira, 159 
Vi. raruchi—(Katyayana), 88 
Vasas—(tribe), 26 
Vasavadatta legends, 41 
Vasishka—(Kushana), 111-112 
Vasishtha, 20; sutras of, 89 
Vasishiputa Siri Chantamula 
(Ikshvaku), 141 
Vassakara, 43 
Vasubandhu (Buddhist 
author), 130, 160 
Vasudeva II (Kushana), 112 
Vasugupta (Saivite scholar)} 
210 

(Va) Sujyeshtha (Sunga 
king), 96 

(Va) Sumitra (Sunga kuig), 
96; —killed by Mitradcya, 98 
Vasumitra — ^Buddhist philoso¬ 
pher, 111 

Vatsaiaja Pratihara, 194 
Vatsyayana— (auttuM?. of thn 
Kamasutra), 118 
Vatsyayana (author of the 
Nyayabhashya), 159 
Vedaiigas, 32 
Vedantadesika, 270, 275 
Vcdantakalpataiai, 260 
Vedanta sutras, 117 
Velir chieftains, 122 
Vellur— battle of, 237 
Vemulavada Bhimakavi, 287 
Vonbai—^l^attle of, 229 
Venkata Madhava, 239, 273 
Vesali, 43—See Vaisali 
Vidarba, 26 

Videha, 26; (pre-Mauryan 
state), 40, 44 

Vidudabha—(king of Kosala), 
42 

Vidisa—seat of Sunga power, 
98 

Vidvadharadeva—Chandcla, 
?(j5 

Vigrahapala III, 188 
Vigraha-raja (Chri}\umana), 
198 

Vijayabliattnrika (Vijayanka 
or Vijjiica), 274 
Vijayaditya—Chalukya, 227 
Vijaj'aditya II Narendinmri- 
garaja—of Vongi, 231. 233 
Vijayaditya \^I of Vcn<-i, 24 
24.5, 247 
22 
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Vijayalaya Chola, 236 
Vijayapala of Kanauj, 196 
Vijayasena, 189 
Vijayasimhadeva—^king of 
Tripuri, 208 

Vijnanesvara, 249; —Mitak- 

shara, 277 
Vikrama Chola, 250 
Vikramaditya I—Chalukya, 

226- 227 

Vikramaditya II —Chalukya, 

227- 229 

Vikramaditya V —W. Cha¬ 
lukya, 243 

Vikramaditya VT—W. Cha¬ 
lukya, 246, 247, 248 
Vikrama era, 108 
Vikrama legends, 131 
Vikrainanka charita, 4, 275 
Vikrama Pandya, 252 
Vikramasila monastery, 187 
Vikramoi*vasiyam, 157 
Vilande— battle of, 226, 229 
Vilinam — battle of, 248 
Vimaladitya of Vengi, 241, 243 
Vinayaditya—Chalukya, 227 
Vinayaditya Hoysaln, 248, 249 
Vindhyasakti—Valiataka, 144 
Vingavalli—battle of, 233 
Vira Pandya, 239-240 
Vira Pandya—(son of Para- 
krama),‘251, 252, 253 
Virapurisadata (Ikshyaku), 

141 

Virarajendra Cliola. 246, 247 

Virasaivism, 271 

Virasenn—ruler of Gandhara, 

71 

Vira-Soliyam, 281 
Visakhadatta (dramatist), 130, 

157-158 

Vishnuchitta, 273 
Vishnugopa, Pallavn. 142 
Vishnuguptn (see Kautiiya) 

Vishnu’., undins, 143 
Vishnu var man—Kadamba. 146 
Visyaniitrn, 19, 20 
Visynnatha—Hoysiila, 259 
Visyarupa Sena. 180 
Vitapala fijainter and sculp¬ 
tor), 187 

Vononos (Pahlava king), 108 
Vnehiva?'ts—the, 19 
Vyadi, 88 

Vyagt or ^ ighcla ’ of 

Anlulvarn. 20.“^ 

Vyaso, 25, 37 
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Wangath—temple, 221 
Wang-hiuen-tse (Chinese 
ambassador), 183 
Writing-art of, 53 


Xenophon, 53 
Xerxes, 54-55 


Yadavahiiuyudaya, 275 
Yadus (tribe), 20 
Yajnavalkya, 26 
Yajnavalhya srarili, 158;- 
commtntaries on, 277 




Yajurvcda, 25 
Ydmimacharya, 276 

Yasalikama—king of Tripuri, 
208 

Yasodliara charita, 285 
Yasodharman of Malwa, 137-8 
Yasovarman 

—Chandel, 205; king of Ka- 
nauj, 191-192 
Yaudheyas—the, 99 
Yerragudi-Asoka’s edict aL 
66, 72 

Yerrapragada, 288 
Yoga siitras, 117 
Yueh-chi, tribe, 107 







